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PREFACE 


Project  statements  - 


Phe  obligations  shown  in  the  project  statements  are  on  the  basis  of  the 
appropriations  and  activities  proposed  in  the  19^3  Budget  Estimates.  In 
some  project  statements,  the  activities  are  further  divided  into  sub- 
categories,  reflecting  a more  detailed  description  of  the  work  conducted 
under  the  appropriation  items. 

Obligations  reflected  as  subcategories  in  the  project  statements,  while 
generally  obtained  from  accoTonting  records,  in  some  instances  represent 
the  best  approximation  available.  Wherever  it  has  been  necessary  to 
distribute  costs  to  activities  for  which  uotal  amounts  cannot  be  taken 
directly  from  the  accourits,  every  effort  has  been  made  to  allocate  such 
charges  as  accurately  as  possible  based  on  other  available  information 
such  a,s  past  experience,  special  studies,  cost  analyses,  etc. 
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FOREST  SERVICE 


Purpose  Stg/cemejr^t 


The  Forest  Service  is  responsTole  for  promoting  -uhe  conservation  and  wise 
nse  of  the  country's  forest  and  rele/ced  watershed  lands,  which  comprise 
one -third  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  United  States.  To  meet  its 
responsihility  the  Forest  Service  engages  in  three  main  lines  of  work, 
as  follows; 

1.  Management,  protection,  and  development  of  the  Na.tional  Forests  and 
National  Gra.ssland.s.  ‘The  l8o  million  acres  of  national  forests  and 
national  grasslands  are  managed  under  multiple  use  and  for  sustained 
yield.  Under  these  principles  natural  resources  of  outdoor  recre- 
ation, range,  timber,  watershed,  and  wildlife  are  utilized  in  a 
planned  combination  that  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation 
*vrl thout  impairing  productivity  of  the  land.  TLiese  management  and 
utilize.tion  principles  were  recognized  in  the  M^iltiple  Use- 
Sustained  Yield  Act  of  June  12,  i960  (Public  Law  86 -517 ^ 7^  Stat. 

215). 

Bi  managing  the  National  Forests,  technica.1  forestry  is  applied  to 
feie  growing  and  harvesting  of  timber  crops.  Estimated  harvest 
through  timber  sales  in  the  fiscal  year  I962  is  9*5  billion  board 
feet.  Grazing  of  approximately  six  million  head  of  livestock  is 
scientifically  managed  to  obtadn  range  conservation  along  with  the 
u.se  of  the  annual  growth  of  forage.  Watersheds  a,re  managed  to 
regudate  stream  flow,  prevent  floods,  and  provide  water  for  power, 
irrigation,  navigation,  and  m.unicipalities . Management  Includes 
the  handling  of  m.ore  than  90,000,000  visits  of  people  to  the 
National  Forests  for  recreation  purposes.  Scientific  management 
is  applied  to  the  extensive  t-ri-ldlife  resources.  Receipts  from 
timber  sales,  grazing  permits,  land  rentals,  and  water  power 
permits  exceeded  $106  million  in  I96I. 

Tb.e  protection  of  the  National  Forests  includes  the  control  of 
forest  fires,  -^diich  nuiribered  15,003  in  the  first  eleven  months 
of  the  caiendar  yean  I96IJ  "the  control  of  tree  diseases  and  insect 
epidemics;  and  the  prevention  of  trespass. 

Tl'-.e  major  developaient  activities  of  the  Nationa3-  Forests  are 
reforestation.,  revegenation,”  construction  of  roads,  recreational 
facilities,  housing,  and  other  necessaiy  improvements  and  land 
acq}iisition  and  exchanges. 

Researc.h.  Ih.e  Forest  Service  conducts  research  in  the 
entire  field  of  forestry  and  the  mana.gement  of  forest  and  related 
ranges.  This  includes  the  growoh  and  harvesting  of  timber,  its 
protection  from  fire,  insects,  and  diseases,  the  protection  and 
mianagement  of  watersheds,  and  improved  methods  for  development  and 
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management  of  recreation  resources.  It  conducts  studies  in  forest 
economics,  marketing  of  forest  products,  and  a survey  of  the  present 
extent  and  potential  grovth  and  use  of  the  Nation’s  forest  resources. 
It  also  conducts  research  to  develop  new  and  improved  products  from 
wood,  to  increase efficiency  of  utilizing  forest  products,  and 
to  advance  the  efficiency  and  mechanization  of  forestry  operations. 
Results  of  research  acre  made  available  to  owners  of  private  forest 
and  range  lands,  to  public  agencies  which  administer  such  lands,  to 
forest  products  industries,  and  to  consumers. 

The  Forest  Service  cooperates  with  the  Agricultural  Research  Service 
of  the  Department  by  reviewing  and  appraising  for  technical  adequacy 
forest  research  projects  beneficial  to  the  United  States  which  are 
conducted  abroad.  These  projects  are  carried  out  with  foreign 
currencies  under  Section  104(k)  of  Public  Law  ^8o,  as  amended,  and 
the  dollar  expenses  of  the  Forest  Service  in  connection  with  this 
work  are  paid  from  tlie  appropriation  "Forest  Protection  and 
Utilization. " 


3.  Cooperation  with  State  and  private  forest  landowners  is  provided  by 
the  Forest  Service  to  obta,in  better  fire  protection  on  the  435  million 
acres  of  State  and  privately-owned  forest  lands,  and  to  stimulate 
development  and  proper  management  of  these  forest  lands. 

Under  the  Soil  Bank  Conservation  Reserve  Program  the  Forest  Service 
is  responsible  for  the  technical  phases  of  planting  trees  on  land 
heretofore  used  for  crop  production,  and  for  tree  seedling  production, 
primarily  throu^  the  facilities  of  State  forestry  departments. 

Tire  Forest  Service  is  also  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  401  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  195^  (16  U.S.C. 
5o8e),  by  providing  assistance  to  the  State  Forester  or  equivalent 
State  official,  throu^i  advice,  technical  assistance,  and  financial 
contributions  for  increased  tree  planting  and  reforestation  work,  in 
accordance  with  plans  submitted  by  the  State  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Other  work  related  to  forestry  includes; 

4.  Insect  and  disease  control.  Activities  to  svippress  and  control 

destructive  insects  and  diseases  that  threaten  timber  areas  include 
two  types  of  work  carried  on  jointly  by  Federal,  State,  and  private 
agencies:  (a)  Surveys  on  forest  lands  to  detect  and  evaluate  in- 

festa,tiohs  of  forest  insects  and  infections  of  tree  diseases  and 
determination  of  protective  measures  to  be  taken,  and  (b)  control 
operations  to  suppress  or  eradicate  forest  insects  and  diseases, 
including  -vdiite  pine  blister  rust. 

5*  Flood  Prevention  and  Watershed  Protection.  On  National  Forest 
lands  and  oh "non -Federal  forest  lands  within  the  watersheds 
authorized  for  treatment  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  under 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  December  22,  1944,  the  Forest  Service 
plans  and  installs  watershed  improvement  measures,  in  the  form  of 
minor  physical  structiires,  cultural  measures,  and  intensified  fire 
control,  to  retard  runoff  and  reduce  flood  water  and  sediment 
damage.  Work  on  non -Federal  land  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  appropriate  State  and  local 
agencies. 
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The  Forest  Service  also  cooperates  -with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
appropriate  State  agencies  and  the  local  organizations  sponsoring 
small  watershed  protection  and  flood  prevention  projects  initiated 
imder  the  Watershed  Protection,  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  of  195^ ^ as 
amended,  in  planning  and  installing  forestry  and  related  measures 
on  the  watersheds  and  in  inter-agency  studies  of  proposed  water  and 
land  resource  developments  on  river  basins  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  integrated  resource  development  programs. 

6.  Work  performed  for  others.  The  Forest  Service  is  frequently  called 
upon  to  perform  services  for  other  Federal,  State,  and  private 
agencies  on  a reimbursable  or  advance  payment  basis.  Examples  of 
these  activities  are: 

a.  Protection  of  other  Federal  and  non-Federal  forest  lands  inter- 
mingled with  the  National  Forests. 

b.  Disposal  of  slash  resulting  from  sales  of  timber  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  such  areas. 

c.  Construction  and  maintenance  of  roads,  and  other  improvements. 

d.  Research  investigations  in  forest,  range,  and  water  management 
and  utilization  problems. 

e.  Cooperative  survey,  mapping,  administrative,  and  reforestation 
projects,  etc. 

f . Cooperation  with  defense  and  mobilization  agencies  on  forest 
production  and  utilization  projects,  and  related  work. 

The  Forest  Service  maintains  its  central  office  in  Washington  with  program 
activities  decentralized  to  10  Regional  Offices,  128  Forest  Supervisors’ 
offices,  80T  District  Rangers’  offices,  10  Forest  and  Range  Experiment 
Stations,  and  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory.  On  November  30^  196l,the 
Forest  Service  had  a total  of  23,937  employees  including  6ok  full-time 
and  l6  part-time  employees  in  the  central  office  and  19^470  full-time 
and  3^8^7  part-time  employees  in  the  field.  The  November  30  employment 
figures  for  the  field  are  lower  than  average  for  the  year  because  of 
seasonal  factors.  At  the  peak  of  the  last  field  season  the  number  of 
full-time  employees  was  about  29,700  plus  about  24,400  part-time  and 
casual  employees . 


Estimated 

Available, 

1962 


Budget 

Estimates, 

1963 


Appropriated  funds: 

National  forest  and  other  land 
management  appropriations 
Research 

Cooperation  with  States 
Total  appropriated  funds 
(excluding  permanent  appro- 
priations ) 


a/ $165, 601, 000 

26.368.000 

16.800.000 


a/208, 769, 000 


$182,950,000 

23.150.000 

16.800.000 


222,900.000 


a/  Excludes  $892,234  available  from  prior  year  balances. 
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Summary  of  Appropriations,  19^2,  and  Estimates,  I963 


; Estimated  i 

Appropriation  Item  s Available,  ; 

s 1962  ; 

Budget  ; 

Estimates,  ; 

1963 

Increase  (+) 
or 

Decrease  (-) 

Forest  protection  and  utilization;  ; ; 

Forest  land  management  ; $127^641,000; 

« 

$140,740,000; 

+$13,099,000 

Forest  research  ; 

26,368,000; 

23,150,000; 

-3,218,000 

State  and  private  forestry  ; 

cooperation ; 

15,800,000; 

15,800,000; 

* an 

Total,  Forest  protection  and  ; 
utilization  , , ; 

169,809,000; 

179,690,000; 

+9,881,000 

Forest  roads  and  trails  ; 

35,000,000: 

37,500,000; 

+2,500,000 

Access  roads  ; a/ 

2,000,000; 

2,000,000; 

- = 

Acquisition  of  lands  for  Superior  ; 

National  Forest  .....  ,,,.o  , ;b/ 

250,000; 

2,000,000; 

+1,750,000 

Acquisition  of  lands  for  national  ; 
forests.  Special  Acts  ; 

10,000; 

10,000; 

Cooperative  range  improvements  ....  ; 

700,000; 

700,000; 

Assistance  to  States  for  tree 

planting ; 

1,000 , 000; 

1,000,000; 

Expenses,  brush  disposal  (permanent); 

9,000,000; 

9,000,000; 

- - 

Roads  and  trails  for  States  ; 

(permanent)  .,0 , ; 

10,020,000; 

11,600,000; 

+1,580,000 

Forest  fire  prevention  (permanent)  ;c/ 

20,000; 

20,000; 

- _ 

Restoration  of  forest  lands  and  ; 

improvements  (permanent)  , . , , , , . . ; d/ 

196,000; 

196,000; 

a cc 

Payment  to  Minnesota  (permanent)  ..  ; 

123,300; 

123,300; 

- - 

Payments  to  counties,  national  ; 

grasslands  (permanent)  ; 

425,000; 

425,000; 

Payments  to  school  funds,  Arizona  ; 
and  New  Mexico  (permanent)  ; 

99,200; 

115,000; 

+15,800 

Payments  to  States,  national  ; 

forests  fimd  (permanent)  ...0..,,  ; 

25,045,000; 

29,000,000; 

+3,955,000 

T’O'fcQi.l  •■d*oa*«oo«oooDOO«oeoeeae  « 

253,697,500; 

273,379,300! 

+19,681,800 

Deduct  permanent  appropriations  : 

(shown  in  detail  above)  ; 

44,928,500; 

50,479,300; 

-5,550,800 

Total  (excluding  permanent  ; ; 

appropriations ) : e/  208, 769^  000; 

222,900,000; 

+14,131,000 

a/  In  addition,  $151,218  available  from  prior  year  balances, 
b/  In  addition,  $628,496  available  from  prior  year  balances, 
c/  In  addition,  $7,l6o  available  from  prior  year  balances, 
d/  In  addition,  $4,270  available  from  prior  year  balances, 
e/  In  addition,  prior  year  balance  of  $112,520  available  under  the  item 
"Acquisition  of  lands  for  Cache  National  Forest," 
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(a)  Forest  Protection  and  Utilization 


Appropriation  Act, 

1962  

Transferred  to  "Operating 
Expenses,  Public  Build- 
ings Service, "General 
Services  Administration 

for  space  rental  

Base  for  19^3  

Budget  Estimate,  I963  •••• 
Increase  or  decrease  


State  and 

Forest 

Private 

Land 

Forest 

Forestry 

Management 

Research 

Cooperation 

Total 

a/$128,000,000 

$26,368,000 

$15,800,000 

a/$lT0,l68,000 

359,000 

- - 

- - 

359,000 

a/l2T,641,000 
a/l40, 740,000 

26,368,000 

23,150,000 

15,800,000 

15,800,000 

a/169,809,000 

a/179,690,000 

+13,099,000 

-3,218,000 

- - 

+9,881,000 

a/ 

# 


In  addition,  $700,000  available  by  transfer  from  "Cooperative  range  improvements." 

SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES,  I963 


For  the  Development  Program  for  the  National  Forests  and  the 


National  Forestry  Research  Program: 

(a)  National  forest  protection  and  management  +11,^99^000 

(h)  Insect  and  disease  control  +1,400,000 

(c)  Acquisition  of  lands  (Weeks  Act)  +200,000 

(d)  Forest  research  -3^218,000 

Total  increase  +9,881,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1961 

1962 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1963 

(estimated) 

1.  Forest  Land  Management: 

Ik.  National  forest  protec- 
tion  and  management: 

(1)  Timber  resource  man- 
agement: 

(a)  Sales  administration 
and  management 

$21,241,987 

$22,780,000 

+$400,000(1) 

$23,180,000 

(b)  Reforestation  and 
stand  improvement 

4,362,509 

12,750,000 

+2,500,000(2) 

15,250,000 

(2)  Recreation -public  use 

15,023,584 

20,500,000 

+5,620,000(3) 

26,120,000 

(3)  Wildlife  habitat 
management  

1,306,117 

3,220,000 

+200,000(4) 

3,420,000 

(4)  Range  resource  manage- 
ment: 

(a)  Management  

4,135,395 

4,610,000 

+100,000(5) 

4,710,000 

(b)  Revegetation  

1,732,851 

2,540,000 

+120,000(6) 

2,660,000 

(c)  Improvements  

2,09lt,591 

3,180,000 

- - 

3,180,000 

(5)  Soil  and  water  man- 
agement   

1,958,553 

4,090,000 

+400,000(7) 

4,490,000 

(6)  Mineral  claims,  leases 
and  other  land  uses  .... 

5,406,756 

6,800,000 

+400,000(8) 

7,200,000 

(7)  Forest  fire  protection 

15,577,095 

20,390,000 

+1,400,000(9) 

21,790,000 

( Continued 

on  next  page) 
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Project 

1961 

1962 

(estimated) 

increase  or 
decrea.se 

r95T  ^ 

(estimated) 

(0}  Structural  improve- 
ments for  fire  and 
general  purposes  (con- 
struction and  mainten- 
ance)   

10,839,2^8 

11,781,000 

+359,000(10) 

3 

12,140,000 

(9)  Rehabilitation  of 
burns  

l,2if2,596 

1,050,000 

1,050,000 

Subtotal  

B4,9^a,312 

113,691,000 

+11,499,000 

125,190,000 

Deduct  amoxmt  advanced 
from  "Cooperative  range 
improvements " 

-700,000 

-700,000 

-700,000 

Subtotal,  National  forest 
protection  and  management 

84,221,312 

112,991,000 

+11,499,000 

124,490,000 

b.  Fitting  forest  fires 

39,530,024 

5,000,000 

■■  _ 

5,000,000 

c.  Insect  & disease  con- 
trol 

(1)  White  pine  blister 
rust  control  

3,244,970 

a/  3,365,000 

+100,000(11) 

+1,300,000(12) 

. 

c 

a/  3,465,000 

(2)  Other  pest  control  . 

4, 11?, 463 

V 5,985,00c 

b/  7,285,000 

Subtotal,  Insect  and 
disease  control  

7,360,433 

9,350,000 

+1,400,000 

10,750,000 

d.  Acquisition  of  lands 
(Weeks  Act)  

99,508 

300,000 

+200,000(13) 

500,000 

Subtotal  

131,211,277 

127,641,  a;o 

+13,0'99,000 

140,740,000 

Deduct  amount  advanced 
from  "E:jq)enses,  brush 
disposal"  for  fitting 
forest  fires  

-2,838,02-^ 

Total,  Forest  Land  Manage- 
ment   

128,373,253 

127,641,000 

+13,099,000 

140,740,000  ^ 

2.  Forest  Research: 
a.  Forest  and  range 
management  research  .... 

8,663,625 

9,737,000 

+477,000(14) 

Cl 

10,214,000  ' 

b.  Forest  protection  re- 
search: 

(1)  Forest  fire  research 

1,018,020 

1,349,000 

+130,000(15) 

1,479,000 

(2)  Forest  insect  re- 
search   

1,155,088 

1,590,00c 

+135,000(16) 

1,725,000 

(3)  Forest  disease  re- 
search   

1,007,753 

1,405,000 

+120,000(17) 

1,525,000 

Subtotal,  Forest  protec- 
tion research  

3,160,861 

4,344,000 

+385,000 

4,729,000 

c.  Forest  products  and 
engineering  research  . . . 

3,420,408 

4,477,000 

+240,000(18) 

4,717,000 

d.  Forest  resources  re- 
search: 

(l)  Forest  survey  

1,519,259 

1,583,000 

1,583,000 

(2)  Economics  research 

644,152 

1,032,00c 

+125,000(19) 

1,157,000 

Subtotal,  Forest  resources 
research  

2,163,411 

2,615,000 

+125,000 

2,740,000 

e.  Forest  research  con- 
struction  

1,238,386 

5,195,000 

-4,4^^5,000(20) 

750,000 

Total,  Forest  Research  . . . 

18,606,691 

" 267368,000 

-3,218,000 

23,150,000 
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Project 

1961 

1962  ; Increase  or 

(estimated)  ; decrease 

1963 

(estimated) 

3.  State  and  Private 
Forestry  Cooperation; 
a.  Cooperation  in  forest 
fire  control  

10,134,523 

12,465,500:  - - 

12,465,500 

b.  Cooperation  in  forest 
tree  planting  

293,863 

296,000;  - - 

296,000 

c.  Cooperation  in  forest 
management  and  processing 

1,548,500 

2,500,000:  - - 

2,500,000 

d.  General  forestry 

assistance  

406,769 

538,500; 

538,500 

Total,  State  and  Private 
Forestry  Cooperation  

12,383,655 

15,800,000:  - - 

15,800,000 

Total,  Forest  Protection 
and  Utilization  c/  

159,423,599 

169,809,000;  +9,881,000 

179,690,000 

^obligated  balance  lapsing 

252,901 

- - - - 

..  _ 

Total  available  or  estimate 

159,876,500 

169,809,000:  +9,881,000 

179,690,000 

Transferred  to  "Operating 
Expenses,  Public  Buildings 
Service, "General  Services 
Administration 

359,000; 

Total  appropriation  or 
estimate  

159,676,500 

170,168,000: 

a/  Includes  allocations  to  the  Dept,  of  the  Interior;  I962,  $3^8,700;  1963^  $3 53 ^ 000 . 
h/  Includes  allocations  to  the  Dept,  of  the  Interior;  1962,  $3^T^500j  19^3 ^ $400,000. 
zj  Represents  obligations.  Applied  costs  for  I96I  are  $156, 979; 513 » llie  difference 
of  $2,444,086  reflects,  primarily,  contracts  made  and  orders  placed  in  I961  over 
contractual  services  and  equipment  used  in  that  year. 

INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

^e  net  increase  of  $9,881,000  in  the  Forest  Protection  and  Utilization  appropriation 
is  distributed  as  follows; 


Development  Program  for  the  National  Forests  +$13, 099; 000 

National  Forestry  Research  Program -3,518,000 

Total  9,881,000 


This  net  increase,  together  with  the  increase  of  $2,500,000  shown  in  the  appropri- 
ation Forest  Roads  and  Trails,  and  the  increase  of  $1,750,000  in  the  appropriation 
Acquisition  of  Lands  for  Superior  National  Forest  is  needed  for  the  orderly  fulfill- 
ment of  the  Development  Program  for  the  National  Forests  arid  the  National  Forestry 
Research  Program.  The  original  Program  for  the  National  Forests,  as  submitted  to  the 
Congress  in  March,  1959,  has  been  revised  so  as  to  provide  for  major  needs  where  these 
were  not  previously  recognized  in  full  and  where  subsequent  surveys  and  trends  have 
indicated  a hi^er  level  of  need.  Cost  estimates  based  upon  1958  dollars  have  been 
adjusted  to  1961  operating  and  development  costs.  The  need  for  this  revision  was  made 
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clear  in  President  Kennedy's  Special  Message  on  Natural  Resources  of  February  23^ 
1961  and  the  President’s  March  16,  I961  Agriculture  Message  to  Congress,  the 
revised  program  for  Development  of  the  National  Forests  vas  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President  on  September  21,  I961 

In  order  to  more  clearly  and  adequately  present  this  program,  the  revision  has 
been  developed  in  two  parts : 

1.  The  Development  Program  for  the  National.  Forests 

The  development  program  includes  all  the  renewable  resources  of  the  National 
Forest  System — water,  timber,  recreation,  forage,  and  wildlife  habitat.  The 
program  provides  for  the  continued  orderly  use  and  development  of  the  re- 
newable resources  of  the  National  Forests  and  National  Grasslands  in  accord- 
ance with  the  basic  conservation  principles  under  the  "Multiple  Use-Sustained 
Yield  Act"  of  June  12,  i960  (Public  Law  86-517)*  The  accomplishments  under 
this  program  over  the  next  ten  years  will  largely  determine  whether  those 
vastly  important  public  lands  will  contribute  by  the  year  2000  their  fair 
share  to  a greatly  expanded  national  economy  and  public  need. 

2.  A National  Forestry  Research  Program 


This  program  includes  the  research  needed  to  adequately  support  forestry 
activities,  whether  on  National  Forests  and  other  public  lands  or  on  private 
lands,  including  especially  the  faims  and  other  small  private  woodlands. 

This  program  covers  all  the  research  for  which  the  Forest  Service  has  re- 
sponsibility. It  embraces  most  aspects  of  all  major  problems  of  forests 
and  associated  range  lands.  It  does  not  include  the  related  research  that 
is  the  assigned  responsibility  of  other  Federal  agencies. 

Fiscal  yeeir  I962  appropriations  recognized  the  urgent  need  for  this  accelerated 
program  by  providing  obligational  authority  to  a level  of  97*1  percent  Of  that 
planned  for  the  year.  However,  emulative  through  19^2,  total  implementation  has 
been  approximately  $2.7^  million  behind  schedule.  This  is  primarily  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Highway  Act  authorization  of  $35  million  for  fiscal  year  I962 
and  $40  million  for  fiscal  year  I963  clid  not  permit  acceleration  of  the  Forest 
Roads  and  Trails  financing  to  the  level  needed  to  meet  the  needs  as  recognized  in  || 
the  Program  for  the  National  Forests.  The  fiscal  year  19^3  authorization  would 
have  to  be  amended  from  $40  million  to  $50  million  to  bring  this  activity  reasonably 
near  the  level  of  financing  necessary  to  keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  the  program. 

The  following  exhibits  reflect  (l)  the  status  of  the  program  through  19^2,  (2)  a 
comparison  of  the  1962  planned  and  financed  levels,  and  (3)  a comparative  table 
showing  the  distribution  by  program  activities  of: 

a.  Maximm  annual  level  of  $320.6  million  as  reflected  in  the  original  plan. 

This  level  was  planned  to  be  reached  in  5 years  (fiscal  year  I965); 

b.  Maximm  annual  level  of  $561.1  million  as  reflected  in  the  revised  plans. 

This  level  of  financing  is  planned  to  be  reached  in  10  years  (l972)j 

c.  Level  of  financing  proposed  for  fiscal  year  19^3^ 

d.  Amount  remaining  to  be  implemented  in  subsequent  years. 


STATUS  OF  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  NATIONAL  FOREST  PROGRAM  - 1962  EXHIBIT 
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FINANCING  OF  NATIONAL  FOREST  PROGRAM 


F.Y.  1962 


EXHIBIT  2 


Planned 

level 

Financed 

level 

Difference 

Percent 

financed 

FOREST  LAND  MANAGEMENT: 

National  Forest  Protection  and  Management: 

Timber  resource  management: 

(a)  Sales  administration  and  management  

$21,541,000 

$22,780,000 

$1,239,000 

105.8 

(b)  Reforestation  and  stand  improvement  

13,945,200 

12,750,000 

-1,195,200 

91.4 

Subtotal,  Timber  resource  management  

35.486,200 

35,530,000 

43,800 

100.1 

Recreation*publlc  use  

io,6W,S6b 

26,500,000 

-147,000 

99.3 

Wildlife  habitat  management  

3,632,000 

3,220,000 

-412,000 

88.7 

Range  resource  management: 

(a)  Management  

4,671,000 

4,610,000 

-61,000 

98.7 

(b)  Revegetation  

2,453,000 

2,540,000 

87,000 

103,6 

(c)  Improvements  

3,403,000 

3,180,000 

-223,000 

93.4 

Subtotal,  Range  resource  management  

10,527,000 

10,330,000 

-197,000 

98.1 

Soil  and  water  management  

4,584,000 

4,090,000 

-494,000 

89.2 

Mineral  claims,  leases,  and  other  land  uses  

7,031,000 

6,800,000 

-231,000 

96.7 

Forest  fire  protection  

19,343,000 

20,390,000 

1,047,000 

105.4 

Structural  improvements  for  fire  and  general  purposes  

13,347,000 

12,140,000 

-1,207,000 

91.0 

Rehabilitation  of  burns  

- - 

1,050,000 

1,050,000 

- - 

Total,  National  forest  protection  and  management  

114.597.200 

114.050.000 

-547.200 

99.5 

Insect  and  Disease  Control: 

White  pine  blister  rust  control  

3,253,700 

3,365,000 

Less  private  land  excluded  in  plan  base  

-1,153,700 

-1,153,700 

2,100,000 

2,211,300 

111,300 

105.3 

Other  pest  control  

4,628,100 

5,985,000 

Less  private  land  excluded  in  plan  base  

-728,100 

-728,100 

3,900,000 

5,256,900 

1,356,900 

134.8 

Total,  Insect  and  disease  control  

6.000.000 

7.468.200 

1.468.200 

124.5 

Acquisition  of  Lands,  Weeks  Act  

100.000 

300.000 

200.000 

300.0 

Total,  Forest  Land  Management  

120.697.200 

121.818.200 

1.121.000 

100.9 

FOREST  RESEARCH: 

Forest  and  range  management  research  

10,495,600 

9,737,000 

Less  amounts  not  included  in  N.P.  plan  

-3,440,000 

-3,440,000 

7.055.600 

6.297.000 

-758.600 

89.2 

Foresjt  protection  research: 

Forest  fire  research  

1,459,400 

1,349,000 

Less  amounts  not  included  in  N.F.  plan  

-271,500 

-271,500 

1,187,900 

1,077,500 

-110,400 

90.7 

Forest  insect  research  

1,558,400 

1,590,000 

Less  amounts  not  included  in  N.F.  plan  

-316,500 

-316,500 

1,241,900 

1,273,500 

31,600 

102.5 

Forest  disease  research  

1,122,200 

1,405,000 

Less  amounts  not  included  in  N.F.  plan  

-256,000 

-256,000 

866,200 

1,149,000 

282,800 

132.6 

Subtotal,  Forest  protection  research  

3.296.000 

3.500.000 

204-000 

106.2 

Forest  products  utilization  research  

4,879,700 

4,477,000 

Less  amounts  not  included  in  N.F.  plan  

-1,416,200 

-1,416,200 

3.463.500 

3.060.800 

-402.700 

88.4 

Forest  resources  research: 

Forest  survey  

1,519,000 

1,583,000 

Less  amounts  not  included  in  N.F.  plan  

-1,050,000 

-1,050,000 

469,000 

533,000 

64,000 

113.6 

Economics  research  

997,900 

1,032,000 

Less  amounts  not  Included  in  N.F.  plan  

-282,000 

-282,000 

715,900 

750,000 

34,100 

104.8 

Subtotal,  Forest  resources  research  

1.184.900 

1.283.000 

98.100 

108.3 

Forest  research  construction  

3.800.000 

5.195.000 

1.395.000 

136.7 

Total,  Forest  Research  

18.800.000 

19.335.800 

535.800 

102.8 

Roads  and  Trails  

56,700,000 

y 47,520,000 

-9,180,000 

Access  Roads  

- - 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

Total,  Road  and  Trail  program  

56,700,000 

1/  49,520,000 

-7,130,000 

87.3 

Acquisition  of  Lands,  Special  Acts  

10,000 

10,000 

100.0 

Acquisition  of  Lands,  Superior  National  Forest  

500,000 

250,000 

-250,000 

50.0 

Total,  Special  acquisition  

510.000 

260.000 

-250.000 

51.0 

Total,  National  Forest  Program,  Fiscal  Year  1962  

196,707,200 

190,934,000 

-5,773,200 

97.1 

1!  Includes  $2,500,000  advance  of  the  F.Y.  1963  contract  authorization  (unfunded)  as  provided  in  the  Federal  Slghuay  Act 
of  1960. 
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DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  FORESTS  AND  THE  NATIONAL  FORESTRY  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 


EXHIBIT  3 


(The  following  Cable  shows  Che  relationship  between  the  maximum  annual  level  of  financing  proposed  In  Che 
Program  for  the  National  Forests  and  the  maximum  annual  level  of  financing  proposed  In  the  revised  pro- 
grams.' It  also  reflects  Che  relationship  of  Che  amounts  proposed  for  1963  and  Che  amount  remaining  Co  be 
implemented  In  subsequent  years.  In  developing  Che  Program  for  Che  National  Forests,  research  work  re- 
lating to  non-naClonal  forest  lands  was  excluded  from  the  plan.  The  revised  plan  combines  forestry  research 
for  both  national  forest  and  non-national  forest  lands  Co  more  adequately  present  Che  entire  forestry 
research  need.  The  adjustment  shown  In  Column  2 below  adds  back  the  portion  of  Che  financing  considered  as 
being  applicable  to  non-national  forest  lands  in  Che  original  program  to  provide  a common  comparative  cost 
base  between  the  original  progrem--Column  3--and  the  programs  as  revised--Column  4.) 


Appropriation  Item 

Maximum  annual 
level  proposed 
in  original 
N.  F.  Program 
(5  yeara) 

Adjust  for  non- 
national forest 
land  research 
not  Included  in 
N.  F.  Program 

'Maximum  annual 
level  adjusted 
comparable  to 
proposed  levels 
of  revised 
programs 

Maximum  annual 
level  proposed 
for  revised 
programs 
(1972) 

Proposed  level 
of 

financing 

1963 

Amount  remaining 
to  be  Implemented 
in  subsequent 
years 

Col,  (4)  minus 
Col,  (5) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

w 

(5) 

(6) 

FOREST  PROTECTION  AND  UTILIZATION: 

FOREST  LAND  MANAGEMENT: 

National  Forest  Protection  and  Management: 

Timber  resource  management: 

(a)  Sales  administration  and  management  

$26,919,000 

$26,919,000 

$41,229,000 

$23,180,000 

$18,049,000 

(b)  Reforestation  and  stand  Improvement  

41,119,000 

41,119,000 

49,307,000 

15,250,000 

34,057,000 

Recreation-public  use  

31,065,000 

31,065,000 

96,380,000 

26,120,000 

70,260,000 

Wildlife  habitat  management  

7,333,000 

7,333,000 

7,989,000 

3,420,000 

4,569,000 

Range  resource  management: 

(a)  Management  

7,365,000 

7,365,000 

7,477,000 

4,710,000 

2,767,000 

(b)  Revegetation  

3,683,000 

3,683,000 

3,315,000 

2,660,000 

655,000 

(c)  Improvements  

5,400,000 

5,400,000 

5,121,000 

3,180,000 

1,941 ,000 

Soil  and  water  management  

11,106,000 

11,106,000 

11,854,000 

4,490,000 

7,364,000 

Mineral  claims,  leases,  and  other  land  uses  

11,713,000 

11,715,000 

13,661,000 

7,200,000 

6,461,000 

Forest  fire  protection  

28,855,000 

28.855.000 

41,250,000 

21,790,000 

19,460,000 

Structural  Improvements  for  fire  and  general 

purposes  (construction  and  maintenance)  

18,630,000 

18,630,000 

19,572,000 

12,140,000 

7,432,000 

Rehabilitation  of  burns  

- - 

1.050,000 

1.050.000 

- - 

Subtotal,  National  Forest  Protection  & Management 

193,190,000 

193,190,000 

293,205,000 

i^l25,190,000 

173,015,000 

Insect  and  Disease  Control: 

White  pine  blister  rust  control  

2,500,000 

2,500,000 

2,842,000 

2,438,000 

404,000 

Other  pest  control  

6,500.000 

6,500,000 

7.508.000 

6,112,000 

1,396,000 

Subtotal,  Insect  and  Disease  Control  

9,000,000 

9,000,000 

10,350,000 

i/8.550,000 

1,800,000 

Acquisition  of  Lands  (Weeks  Act)  

100.000 

100,000 

8.125.000 

500.000 

7.625.000 

“Local,  Forest  Land  Management  

202,290,000 

202,290,000 

316,680,000 

134,240.000 

182,440,000 

FOREST  RESEARCH: 

Forest  and  range  management  research  

13,835,000 

$3,440,000 

17,275,000 

33,705,000 

10,214,000 

23,491,000 

Forest  protection  research: 

Forest  fire  research  

2,200,000 

271,500 

2,471,500 

5,190,000 

1,479,000 

3,711,000 

Forest  insect  research  

2,208,000 

316,500 

2,524,500 

7,125,000 

1,725,000 

5,400,000 

Forest  disease  research  

1,440.000 

256.000 

1,696,000 

5,925,000 

1,525,000 

4,400,000 

Subtotal,  Forest  protection  research  

5,848,000 

844,000 

6,692,000 

18,240,000 

4,729,000 

13,511,000 

Forest  products  and  engineering  research  

7,338,000 

1,397,200 

8,735,200 

19,210,000 

4,717,000 

14,493,000 

Forest  resources  research: 

Forest  survey  

469,000 

1,050,000 

1,519,000 

2,560,000 

1,583,000 

977,000 

Marketing  and  economics  research  

1.850,000 

282,000 

2,132.000 

6.285.000 

1.157.000 

5,128,000 

Subtotal,  Forest  resources  research  

2.319.000 

1.332.000 

3.651.000 

8.845.000 

2.740.000 

6.105.000 

Subtotal,  Research  Program  

29,340,000 

7,013,200 

36,353,200 

80,000,000 

22,400,000 

57,600,000 

Forest  research  construction  

3,960,000 

_ _ 

3.960.000 

. _ 

750.000 

-7  5.0,000 

Total,  Forest  Research  

33.300.000 

7,013,200 

40.313.200 

80.000.000 

23,150.000 

56,850,000 

TOTAL,  FOREST  PROTECTION  AND  UTILIZATION  

235,590,000 

7.013.200 

242,603.200 

396,680.000 

157,390,000 

239.290.000 

FOREST  ROADS  AND  TRAILS,  including  "Roads  and  Trails 

i/ 49, 100,000 

for  States"  (10%)  

85,000,000 

85,000,000 

164,370,000 

115,270,000 

ACCESS  ROADS  

2,000,000 

-2.000.000 

Total  Road  Program  

85.000,000 

85.000,000 

164, '370. 000 

-/5I, 100. 000 

113,270,000 

ACQUISITION  OF  LANDS  FOR  NATIONAL  FORESTS.  SPECIAL  ACTS 

10.000 

10.000 

10.000 

10.000 

ACQUISITION  OF  LANDS  FOR  SUPERIOR  NATIONAL  FOREST  

2.000.000 

-2.000.000 

TOTAL  INCLUDED  IN  PROGRAMS  

320.600.000 

7.013.200 

327,613,200 

561.060,000 

210,500,000 

350.560.000 

Reconciliation  to  the  1963  Budget  Estimates: 

Insect  and  disease  control  on  lands  not  administered  by  the  Forest  Service  

+2,200,000 

State  and  private  forestry  cooperation  

+15,800,000 

Assistance  to  States  for  tree  planting  

+1,000,000 

Amount  for  Fighting  Forest  Fires  not  included  in  the  program  because  of  the  emergency 

nature  of  this  fund  

+5,000,000 

Less  10%  of  national  forest  receipts  included  in  program  but  not  in  regularly  appropriated  funds  .... 

-11.600,000 

TOTAL  BUDGET  ESTIMATE  (appropriated  funds)  

222.900.000 

W Includes  $700,000  transferred  from  "Cooperative  Range  Improvements." 

Excludes  $2,200,000  as  explained  In  reconciliation  at  bottom  of  table. 

Does  not  Include  proposed  amendment  to  increase  the  1963  Federal  Highway  Act  authorization  by  $10,000,000  of  which 
$6,300,000  would  be  funded. 
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FOREST  LAND  MANAGEMENT 


(l)  An  increase  of  $400,000  in  timber  sale  administration  and  management 
vould  be  used  to  increase  the  timber  cut  by  200  million  board  feet  to  a total 
of  9*7  billion  board  feet.  This  increased  cut  wuld  be  in  special  small  and 
salvage  sales.  Further  expansion  of  these  sales  to  utilize  material  which 
otherwise  will  be  lost  by  decay  and  to  provide  economic  opportunities  for 
small  operators,  particularly  in  rural  redevelopment  areas,  is  clearly  advis- 
able. 

Following  is  a summary  of  the  total  program  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1963: 


Regular  Sales 

Sale  preparation:  11.1  billion  board  feet  at  $0.51  per  M $5,661,000 

Sale  administration:  9*0  billion  board  feet  at  $1.49  per  M 13,437^000 

Advance  sale 

preparation:  3*0  billion  board  feet  at  $0.23  per  M 690,000 

Special  small  and  salvage  sales 

(Sell  and  cut  700  million  board  feet)  1,572,000 

Timber  inventories  and  management  plans  1,820,000 


Total  23,180,000 


(2)  An  increase  of  $2,500,000  for  reforestation  and  stand  Improvement  would  be 
used  to  implement  the  Development  Program  for  the  National  Forests  by  increasing 
rate  of  reforesting  non-stocked  and  poorly  stocked  land  and  expanding  badly 
needed  cultural  operations  such  as  weeding,  thinning  and  release  of  young  timber 
stands.  Some  of  the  increase  is  needed  to  develop  nurseries  to  produce  trees 
that  must  be  available  for  the  larger  tree  planting  program. 

The  planned  use  of  the  proposed  increase  is : 

Plant  and  seed  to  reforest  an  estimated  20,000  acres. 


including  cost  of  trees  and  seed $1,000,000 

Release  suppressed  natural  reproduction  and  planted 
stands  from  brush  and  worthless  trees  to  Increase 

growth  on  an  estimated  43,000  acres  650,000 

Thin  young  natural  stands  to  increase  growth  on  an 

estimated  28,500  acres  850,000 


(3)  An  increase  of  $5,620,000  for  recreation-public  use  would  be  used  to 
accelerate  the  rehabilitation  of  worn-out  campground  and  picnic  facilities; 
to  provide  for  sanitation,  cleanup  and  maintenance  of  newly  constructed  areas 
and  facilities;  and  to  develop  new  sites  to  alleviate  overcrowding  and  to 
properly  meet  expanding  use  (i960  use  was  13fo  over  1959;  additional  increased 
use  of  10^  or  more  is  indicated  for  1961). 

The  rehabilitation  program  would  be  stepped  up  to  accomplish  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  l40  swimming,  winter-sports,  organization  and  other  sites;  and  to 
perfoim  major  repair  work  on  24  recreation  dams  and  reservoirs.  Approximately 
$2,500,000  of  the  increase  would  be  used  for  this  rehabilitation  program. 
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The  expansion  of  existing  recreation  sites  and  development  of  new  ones  would 
provide  1,500  additional  family  camp  and  picnic  imits,  acecramodating  7, TOO 
persons  at  one  time,  and  about  1.3  million  visits  per  season.  Approximately 
$1,600,000  of  the  increase  woiild  be  used  for  this  puzpose. 

Due  to  increasing  demands,  additional  empha,sis  is  being  placed  on  the  develop- 
ment and  administration  of  outstanding  recreation  sites  such  as  Flaming  Gorge, 
Madison  River  Earthquake  Site,  Mendenhall  and  Portage  Glaciers,  Shasta  and 
Trinity  Reservoirs,  Current  and  Eleven  Point  Rivers  and  Cumberland  Reservoirs. 
Ten  additional  speciaJ.  areas  and  other  impor-’:aat  areas  will  be  developed.  At 
such  sites  there  is  need  for  more  public  sen/icss  which  are  not  measurable  in 
teims  of  family  units,  such  as  an  interpretive  program,  boat  landings,  bath- 
houses, overlooks,  visitor  centers,  etc. 

Increased  recreation  use  and  facilities  accentuate  the  need  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  management  plans  to  coordinate  overall  multiple  use  planning  and 
development  of  the  National  Forests,  Forty  National  Forest  recreation 
management  plans  and  2,000  campground,  picnic  and  o':her  site  plans  needed 
in  advance  of  the  development  program  will  be  prepared  in  1963* 

Visitor  Infomation  Service  would  be  expanded  to  include  developments  at 
some  50  sites  where  there  is  a concentrated  demand  for  special  facilities 
and  services  to  enable  the  public  to  enjoy  and  understand  the  resources  of 
the  national  forests.  Musems,  exhibits,  natuire  trails,  and  information 
signs  would  be  developed  to  help  the  public  understand  the  local  history 
and  the  management  of  national  forest  resources. 

(4)  An  increase  of  $200,000  for  wildlife  habitat  management  would  be  used  to 
maintain  and  improve  wildlife  conditions  on  the  national  forests  and  national 
grasslands  through  direct  habitat  improvement -projects. 

Projects  toward  "vdiich  these  funds  would  be  applied  include  permanent  wildlife 
openings,  250  acres;  prescribed  bums,  20,000  acres;  revegetation  of  key 
wildlife  areas,  2,500  acres;  aquatic  plant  control,  250  acres;  small  water 
developments,  100  units;  fencing  key  game  areas  and  stream  bottoms,  3,000 
acres;  stream  improvement,  30  miles. 

(5)  An  increase  of  $100,000  in  range  resource  management  would  be  used  to 
meet  the  increasing  demands  for  more  intensive  management  on  the  more  than 
11,000  national  forest,  national  grassland  and  other  grazing  allotments 
administered  by  the  Forest  Service.  This  would  advance  the  rate  of  completion 
of  range  allotment  analysis,  re -analysis,  and  maintenance  of  management  plans. 
Intensification  of  management  of  the  range  resource  in  coordination  with 
other  resources  demands  frequent  reassessment  of  changing  range  resource 
conditions,  incorporation  of  new  findings  into  management  plans,  and  implementa- 
tion of  these  plans  if  the  Forest  Service  is  to  adequately  carry  Out  its 

range  management  responsibilities. 

(6)  An  increase  of  $120,000  for  range  revegeta,tion  would  be  used  for  revegeta- 
tion of  an  estimated  12,000  acres  of  depleted  national  forest  rangelands, 
either  by  reseeding  of  desirable  grasses,  eliminating  undesirable  brush,  or 

a combination  of  both.  This  increase  would  accelerate  the  restoration  of 
rangelands  for  good  forage  production  and  improved  watershed  conditions. 

(7)  An  increase  of  $^00,000  for  soil  and  water  management  would  be  used  to 
improve  technical  standards  and  criteria  for  projecting,  restoring  and 
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enhancing  watershed  conditions  and  applying  them  in  watersheds  on  which 
activities  such  as  road  construction;,  timber  harvesting^  mining^  recreation 
area  development,  and  others  are  taking  place  to  insure  appropriate  considera- 
tion of  resource  management  and  protection  measures  in  multi-purpose  water 
development  programs;  for  installation  cf  water  yield  inventory  facilities 
needed  for  administrative  purposes  on  selected  key  watersheds;  and  to  develop 
soil  management  interpretations  essential  to  maximum  use  of'  soil  survey  data 
in  ranger  district  muiltiple  use  management. 

(8)  An  increase  of  $400,000  for  mineral  claims,  leases  and  other  land  uses. 
This  item  covers  three  major  land  administration  activites,  each  of  which  is 
handled  as  an  identifiable  program,  and  each  of  which  is  an  essential  part  of 
a balanced  program.  The  three  activities  are  (a)  mineral  claims,  leases  and 
special  uses;  (b)  land  classification  and  ownership  adjusnments;  (e)  land 
surveys  and  mapping.  The  increase  would  be  used  as  follows : 

(a)  $200,000  to  accelerate  action  on  mineral  claims,  leases,  and  special 
uses.  Additional  personnel  would  be  assigned  to  conduct  the  necessary 
supervision  and  field  work  required  to  insure  adequate  protection  of 
Government -owned  land  and  resources.  Specifically  involved  are: 

Supervision  of  the  issuance  and  operation  cf'  mineral  leases  on 
acquired  and  public-domain  lands  administered  by  the  Forest  Service. 

Such  leases  now  cover  over  10  million  acres  and  receipts  credited 
to  the  national  forest  system  were  over  $1,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1961.  In  addition,  an  estimated  $8,000,000  is  collected  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  for  leases  on  public  lands  administered 
by  the  Forest  Service.  It  is  essential  that  careful  thought  be 
given  to  multiple-use  land  management  before  mineral  leases  are 
issued,  to  the  protection  of  surface  resources  during  the  mining 
operation  and  to  the  rehabilitation  of  lanis  after  completion  of 
mining.  The  Forest  Service  issues  and  administers  leases  for  common 
varieties  of  mineral  materials  on  ail  lands  under  its  jurisdiction. 

It  acts  as  advisor  and  gives  consent  to  leases  for  minerals,  oil,  and 
gas  on  acquired  lands,  and  advises  the  Bureau  of  Ia,nd  Management  as 
to  stipulations  in  leases  on  public -domain  lands  administered  by  the 
Forest  Service.  This  work  usually  requires  ext.ensive  field  investigation 
and  negotiations  with  applicants  regarding  stipulations  necessary  to 
protect  government -owned  land  and  resources. 

Status  records  showing  the  mineral  ownership  of  some  20  million  acres 
of  acquired  lands.  Some  of  these  minerals  are  very  valuable  and  it  is 
necessary  to  have  accurate  ownership  records  sc:)  that  the  property  of 
the  United  States  and  the  minerals  owned  by  the  United  States  may  be 
fully  protected.  This  work  requires  careful  and  time-consuming  search 
6f  title  records.  It  may  also  involve  litigation.  A record  system  to 
serve  these  purposes  has  been  devised  and  is  being  tested.  This  system 
would  be  implemented  in  1963* 

Supervision  of  operations  of  private ly-own.ed  mineral  rights  on  lands 
where  the  United  States  owns  the  surface.  Millions  of  acres  of  acquired 
lands  are  involved  and  it  is  frequently  necessary  that  the  surface 
rights  of  the  United  States  be  protected  from  mineral  operations  of  the 
owner  of  the  minerals.  This  involves  unauthorized  activities  and 
unauthorized  damage  to  land  and  resources. 
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(b)  $90,000  for  land  classification  and  ownership  adjustments  as  follows: 

$if2,000  for  expanding  and  accelerating  the  program  of  land  exchange  and  land 
ownership  adjustments  to  consolidate  and  adjust  the  National  Forest  owner- 
ship pattern  for  more  efficient  and  economical  administration.  The  expanding 
population  growth  and  changing  economic  conditions  have  intensified  the 
need  for  adjustments  in  National  Forest  ownership.  Much  of  the  needed 
change  can  be  accomplished  through  land  exchanges  which  are  mutually 
beneficial  to  the  United  States  and  the  exchange  proponents.  The  number 
of  exchange  proposals  increases  each  year  id.th  the  present  annual  level 
approximating  3OO  actionable  cases.  The  10-year  objective  in  the  National 
Forest  development  program  is  to  convey  1,500,000  acres  of  Federal  lands 
in  National  Forests  and  National  Grasslands  in  exchange  for  suitable  lands 
now  in  private  or  other  ownership  to  consolidate  and  improve  the  pattern  of 
Government  ownership.  Current  exchange  accomplishments  must  be  stepped-up 
to  meet  the  objective. 

$26,000  for  land  classification.  Land  uses  change  as  do  economic  conditions 
and  numbers  of  people  in  related  areas.  These  factors  require  that  the 
Forest  Service  give  close  and  continuing  study  to  the  problems  relating  to 
defining  areas  that  might  better  serve  the  needs  of  the  Nation  if  excluded  ^ 

from  or  Included  in  the  National  Forest  and  National  Grasslands  systems. 

A small  staff  of  specialists  has  been  set  up  at  regional  office  and  forest 
levels  to  begin  to  meet  this  problem.  The  increase  in  this  activity  would 
provide  for  needed  additional  staffing  at  field  locations  where  local 
adjustment  problems  are  particularly  acute  and  complex,  and  where  policy 
decisions  must  be  made  in  the  very  near  future. 


$22,000  for  land  status  records.  Existing  laiidOTmership  and  status  records 
are  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  Forest  Service  land  managers  in  planning 
for  expanding  resource  development  and  use  in  protecting  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  the  land  it  owns  and  administers.  A revised  records 
system  adequate  to  meet  the  need  for  readily  a,va,ilable,  complete  and  accurate 
infoiroation  has  been  developed  and  field  tested.  This  system  will  now  be 
applied  service-wide.  The  increased  funds  in  this  activity  would  hasten 
the  time  when  this  badly  needed  system  will  be  fully  effective. 

(c)  $110,000  for  land  surveys  and  mapping  as  follows: 

The  land  line  location  program  of  the  Forest  Service  would  be  accelerated. 

The  stepped-up  program  of  land  line  location  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1958 
has  as  its  basic  purposes  the  search  for,  proper  identification  and  permanent 
marking  of  property  and  other  land  line  courses.  Increased  land  values, 
intensified  land  use,  pressures  for  land  and  other  ownership  factors  make 
it  imperative  that  this  work  be  speeded  up.  The  10-year  objective  is  to 
establish  and  mark  property  comers  and  survey  and  post  some  200,000  miles 
of  property  lines  between  National  Forest  and  other  lands  which  are  now 
inadequately  located  and  marked.  The  increase  in  this  activity  is  necessary 
to  continue  orderly  progress  toward  the  level  of  accomplishment  that  is 
needed  to  meet  this  objective. 


The  program  to  procure  large  scade  topographic  maps  of  National  Forest  and 
National  Grassland  areas  would  be  expanded  an.d  accelerated.  Multiple  use 
plans  are  essential  management  requirements  in  the  intensified  use  of 
resources  of  lands  under  the  administration  of  the  Forest  Service.  Topographic 
maps  are  required  as  a base  for  the  prepa;cation  of  these  plans,  and  to  provide 
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elevational  data  essential  to  design  of  engineering  projects  and  execution 
of  management  plans.  Adequa'ce  maps  are  pi’esently  asrailaoie  for  only  approx- 
imately 35  percent  of  the  areas  under  the  administration  of  the  Forest 
Service.  The  10-year  ohjective  in  the  K'atiorial  Forest  development  program 
is  to  obtain  large  scale  topographic  maps  for  an  area  of  approximately 
355^600  square  miles  for  which  coverage  is  eitner  non-existent  or  unreliable. 
The  present  rate  of  topographic  mapping  on  National  Forests  and  National 
Grasslands  will  nbt  meet  this  objective , 

(9)  An  increase  of  $1,400,00C  for  forest  fire  projection  would  be  used  to 
fuirbher  strengthen  the  fire  control  force  to  better  meet  critical  fire  situa- 
tions particularly  in  western  States.  An  amount  of  $28,728  is  included  in 
this  item  for  reimbursing  the  Employees’  Compensation  Fund,  Department  of 
Labor,  for  benefit  payments  made  from  that  fund  to  employees  of  the  Forest 
Service  who  were  injured  while  in  the  performarice  of  duty  subsequent  to 
December  1,  i960.  Such  reimbursement  is  required  pursusn,t  to  provisions  of 
Public  Law  86-767  enacted  September  13;  i960. 

Severe  drought  conditions  and  the  occurrence  of  a.  larger  number  of  fires 
during  the  past  three  years  have  caused  high  fire  fighting  costs  and  large 
losses  of  valuable  resources.  Emphasis  will  be  on  increasing  the  striking 
power  of  crews  to  stop  fires  while  small  and  on  building  up  the  fire 
prevention  effort  to  reduce  the  number  of  ma,n-caused  fires.  More  small  crews, 
including  some  with  helicopter  transpoc-iation,  will  be  provided  in  an  effort 
to  assure  initial  fast  coverage  of  fires.  There  will  also  be  provided  more 
large,  well-equipped  and  trained  crews  at  centrsd  locations  to  back  up 
initial  attack  when  the  first  crews  are  unable  to  stop  fires.  New  equipment 
will  be  provided  and  work  will  be  carried  on  to  Improve  and  modify  equipment 
design.  The  current  small-scale  fuel  cleanup  an.d  oreainnent  program  will  be 
expanded  to  new  areas  to  test  and  demons tra'be  possibilities  of  making  exrbensive 
changes  in  fuel  conditions  as  a means  of  stopping  conflagration  fires. 

Following  is  a distribution  of  this  proposed  increase i 


Initial  attack  ...........  $6^0,000 

Reinforcement  crews  2>6,000 

Prevention 35^,000 

Fuel  treatment 1>3,000 

Total  ....  0 . 1, too, 000 


^a^  InrtiLal  attack  .e...eo.....o9oe.....o..ooe...o.  $6^v.^,  000 

The  experiences  of  three  severe  forest  fire  ses^sons  in  western  States  have 
demonstrated  the  need  for  further  increa,sed  striking  force  of  capable  fire 
crews  to  attack  fires  while  small.  Well -trained  crews  strategically 
located  have  been  effective  in  keeping  most  fires  to  small  size  with 
consequent  low  loss  of  resource.  Increases  planned  for  fiscal  year  I963 
provide  more  small  crews  in  areas  where  likelihood  of  fires  is  greatest 
and  fuel  and  weather  conditions  cause  fires  to  spread  rapidly.  IMany  of 
these  will  have  helicopter  transpoiiation  to  enable  them  to  reach  a larger 
area  more  quickly.  One  to  three  men  wi-ll  be  a,dded  to  many  existing  crews 
where  strength  is  insufficient  to  meet  needed  attach  strength.  Seasons 
will  be  lengthened  for  some  crev^s  and  for  individual,  prtsitions  to  better 
meet  fire  season  requirements. 


(b)  Reinforcement  crevs 


$250,000 


Large  reinforcement  crews  specially  prepared  for  the  most  difficult  fire 
fighting  jobs  were  used  in  the  emergency  fire  program  of  i960  and  again  in 
1961.  As  backup  crews  for  initial  attack  units  which  could  not  control 
their  fires  on  initial  attack,  these  crews  proved  their  value  many  times. 
The  1961  crews  were  on  fire  duty  nearly  continuously  in  July  and  August 
and  handled  the  most  difficult  parts  of  fires  under  severe  burning  and 
working  conditions.  Five  more  such  crews  are  planned  for  Utah,  California, 
Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Colorado.  They  will  be  centrally  located  for  use  over 
a wide  area.  The  high  standards  of  selecting,  equipping,  and  training  the 
men  will  be  continued. 


(c)  Fire  prevention 


$350,000 


An  average  of  man-caused  fires  have  occurred  on  Forest  Service 

protected  lands  during  the  past  five  years.  IViany  of  these  fires  could  have 
been  prevented  by  an  expanded  prevention  effODrt.  Needed  to  provide  an 
e:jq3anded  prevention  effort  are : 


1.  Extend  the  period  of  employment  for  prevention  specialists. 


Some  seasonal  employees  would  be  used  yearlong  and  the  employment 
period  of  others  would  be  extended  so  as  to  provide  more  effective 
contact  with  residents  and  forest  visitors  and  to  work  on  particularly 
difficult  fire  occurrence  situations. 

2.  Intensify  prevention  training. 


Better  techniques  will  make  each  prevention  employee  more  effective. 
This  training  is  to  include  thorough  kriowledge  of  fire  laws  and 
training  in  law  enforcement  approaches  in  dealing  with  the  public. 

3.  Employ  additional  prevention  personnel  to  intensify  the  effort  on 
specific  problems. 

Some  problems  require  special  attention  which  they  are  not  now 
receiving.  For  example,  the  incendiai’y  fire  problem  in  some  southern 
States;  debris  burning,  especially  by  rural  residents;  and  fires  in 
connection  with  logging  and  lumbering  operations  where  better 
inspection  service  should  help  reduce  fires  caused  by  defective 
equipment. 


To  cope  with  the  expanded  prevention  effort  needed,  it  is  proposed  to  add  to 
the  personnel  assigned  to  fire  prevention. 

(d)  Fuel  treatment $150,000 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  spread  of  a mmiber  of  large,  costly,  and 
damaging  fires  can  be  directly  attributed  to  large  concentrations  of  fuels 
such  as  snags,  brush,  slash,  or  other  debris.  A program  of  cleanup  is 
needed  in  some  areas  to  fireproof  roadside  strips  and  other  areas  to 
prevent  fires  from  starting  and  to  make  it  possible  to  control  more  fires 
at  small  size. 
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This  is  a costly  undertaking.  More  work  is  needed  to  determine  costs  and 
to  provide  areas  which  have  been  treated  for  this  purpose  as  a basis  of 
assessing  effectiveness  of  treatment  under  operating  conditions.  A fuel 
treatment  program  is  underway  in  California.  This  should  be  expanded  to 
additional  areas  and  other  fuel  types  where  fire  potential  is  high. 
Treatment  will  consist  of  fuel  reduction,  fire  barriers,  water  facilities, 
and  helicopter  spots  on  these  trial  areas. 

(lO)  An  increase  of  $359^000  in  structural  improvements  for  fire  and 
general,  purposes  would  be  used  for  construction  of  improvements  to  maintain 
balance  with  the  increased  national  forest  activities.  Approximately 
$179^000  of  this  increase  will  be  needed  to  reimburse  the  General  Services 
Administration  for  leasing  new  office  space  for  expanding  Forest  Service 
program  activities  at  locations  where  the  General  Services  Administration 
does  not  have  available  space  facilities  and  would  have  to  contract  for 
the  additional  space.  Construction  funds  would  be  used  to  construct 
housing  units  plus  urgently  needed  service  buildings,  related  improvements, 
commxmication  systems,  new  buildings  to  house  the  Arcadia  Equipment 
Development  Center,  a smokejumper  base  at  Redmond,  Oregon,  and  construction 
of  airports  and  heliports  which  are  highly  essential  to  the  fire  control 
program  and  multiple  use  management  of  the  national  forests. 

An  increase  of  $1,400,000  for  insect  and  disease  control  would  be  used  to 
strengthen  two  phases  of  the  Forest  Pest  Control  program  as  follows; 


(11)  ^ite  Pine  Blister  Rust  Control 

The  recently  developed  use  of  antibiotic  fungicides  for  control  of  blister 
rust  on  western  white  pine  makes  possible  an  increase  in  the  scope  of  the 
control  program  with  favorable  cost  benefit  ratios  in  northern  Idaho, 
western  Montana,  and  eastern  Washington.  With  ribes  eradication  as  the 
only  control  measure,  protection  activities  were  limited  to  about  one 
million  acres  of  yo\mg  stands  in  these  States.  Use  of  antibiotic  fungi- 
cides now  makes  possible  the  rehabilitation  of  heavily  infected  stands 
over  20  years  of  age  on  an  additional  1,500,000  acres  without  any  ribes 
eradication  treatment.  The  increase  of  $100,000  would  be  used  to  start-  ■ 
rehabilitation  work  in  western  white  pine  stands  now  being  destroyed  by 
blister  rust. 

(12)  Other  Pest  Control 

Surveys  completed  in  the  fall  of  1961  reveal  serious  uptrends  in  forest 
insect  populations,  particularly  bark  beetles,  that  are  causing  widespread 
damage  to  forest  resources.  In  the  West,  mountain  pine  beetle,  Engelmann 
spruce  beetle,  western,  pine  beetle,  and  Ips  outbrealcs  have  "exploded"  on 
national  forests.  Department  of  the  Interior  lands,  and  non -Federal  lands  in 
California,  Colorado,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming.  In  the  South, 
outbreaks  of  the  southern  pine  beetle  are  severe  on  Federal  and  non-Federal 
lands  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Texas. 
These  outbreaks  have  been  favored  by  prolonged  drought  periods,  large  forest 
fires,  unusually  mild  winters,  blowdowns,  storms,  and  variations  in  the 
effectiveness  of  natural  checks  of  parasites,  predators,  and  diseases. 


White  Pine  Blister  Rust  Control 
Other  Pest  Control 


Total 


$100,000 

1.300.000 

1.400.000 
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Projects  to  control  many  of  these  outbreaks  are  'underway.  Due  to  the 
limited  availability  of  funds,  it  has  been  necessary  to  defer  a great 
amount  of  control  treatment  from  19^2  to  1963»  However,  if  such  control 
is  not  accomplished  in  19^3,  ultimate  control  costs  >rill  be  greater  and 
timber  resource  losses  will  be  extremely  severe  wiuh  corresponding 
detrimental  effects  on  other  important  forest  resvources  such  as  recreation 
values.  The  resulting  areas  of  dead  timber  would  materially  increase  the 
fire  hazard  with  corresponding  increased  fire  suppression  cost  potential 
in  these  areas.  Increased  efforts  on  going  projects,  preirLously  deferred 
projects,  and  newly  discovered  outbreaks  will  be  necessary  if  severe 
losses  are  to  be  averted. 

This  increase  of  $1,300,000  would  be  used  primrily  on  bark  beetle  control 
projects  in  western  and  southern  States  and  for  budworm  control  that  could 
not  be  accomplished  in  I962.  A detailed  breakdown  of  the  I963  program 
estimate  is  included  in  the  Status  of  Program  narrative  for  this  item. 

(13)  An,  increase  of  $200,000  would  be  used  to  accelerate  the  program  for 
acquisition  of  lands  under  the  provisions  of  the  Weeks  Law  {.16  UcS.C.  513-  i 
919 > 521).  Further  consolidation  of  Isiid  ownership  within  the  National 
Forests,  and  transfer  of  certain  critical  areas  to  public  ownership,  are 
urgently  needed  to  permit  the  most  effective  use  of  areas  now  in  public 
ownership,  to  permit  productive  use  of  lands  now  largely  urjnanaged  and 

to  permit  more  efficient  administration  of  existing  National  Forest  lands. 
Ihis  program  must  be  accelerated  in  order  to  facilitate  National  Forest 
man.agement  and  development,  and  to  restore  the  lands  to  be  acquired  to 
full  forest  productivity  as  soon  as  possible. 

FOREST  RESEAPJia 

(14)  An  increase  of  $477^000  in  forest  and  range  managemer..t  research 
made  up  a.s  follows; 

(a)  An  increase  of  $137^000  for  forest  mariagement  research  w^uld  be  used 
to  attack  some  of  the  most  urgent  timber  growing  problems  that  are  in  g 
need  of  further  research  effort  to  g)iide  expanding  timoer  grow"ing  prac-  * 
tices  on  the  national  forests  and  ether  forest  lands.  Xneladed  would 

be  additional,  study  of  animal  daimge  to  forest  trees  In  the  Pacific 
N<irthwest  and  further  development  of  methods  to  eliminvate  or  reduce 
the  damage^  improvement  of  timber  growing  methods  suitable  for  Alaska; 
better  methods  for  establishment  and  management  of  tree  plaotations  in 
Hawaii,  Southwest,  and  Northeast;  iai^ircved  cultural,  methods  for  managing 
lodgepcle  and  ponderosa  pine  in  the  Nor'^fLwest;  arii.d  strengthened  genetics 
research  aimed  at  improving  pines  and  the  developmen.t  of  superior  races 
throu^'i  controlled  breeding. 

(b)  An.  increase  of  $135^000  for  strengtoner.?lng  research  on  pressing 
watershed  management  problems  including  improvement  of  wa.ner  yield  and 
reduction  of  flood  run-off  in  the  Ozark-Ouachita  uplands  and  southern 
Appalachians;  managment  of  hi^ly  productive  timbered  water sl.eds  of 
the  west  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  in  Gal.ifor:.iis.;  develop- 
ment of  better  techniques  for  x*estoring  depleted  and  severely  eroded 
forest  an,d  related  rangeland  and  watersheds  to  good  hydrologic  condi- 
tion in  the  Intermountain  area  of  the  West;  and  improvement  of  methods 
for  reducing  erosion  and  sedimentation  in  the  coniferous  forests  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains. 
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(c)  An  increase  of  $75>000  in  range  management  research  would  provide 
for  additional  study  aimed  at  better  management  of  pinyon-juniper  and 
chaparral -covered  ranges  of  the  Southwest  which  have  been  converted  to 
forage  for  improved  water  yield;  for  a more  intensive  attack  on  hi^ 
priority  problems  of  managing  alpine  sheep  and  cattle-ranges  in  doming 
and  Montana,  and  perennial  bunch  grass  ranges  of  the  eastern  Sierras; 
and  for  improving  methods  of  managing  piney  woods  grazing  in  Florida. 

(d)  An  increase  of  $50,000  in  wildlife  habitat  management  research 
would  be  used  to  find  better  methods  for  managing  and  improving  deer 
and  elk  habitat  in  California  and  Oregon  especially  on  forest  ranges 
also  used  by  domestic  livestock;  and  to  strengthen  studies  directed 
toward  better  deer  habitat  management  in  Texas  and  other  parts  of  the 
South . 

(e)  An  increase  of  $80,000  to  intensify  research  on  the  most  urgent 
problems  of  forest  recreation  including  determination  of  ways  to  protect 
campgrounds  from  damage  caused  by  heavy  and  concentrated  use  especially 
in  the  Northeast,  Central  States,  and  Lake  States;  to  devise  inexpensive 
and  dependable  ways  to  measure  recreational  use  and  the  types  of  re- 
creational facilities  needed  to  handle  large  nimibers  of  recreationists 
in  the  western  United  States;  and  to  devise  methods  for  assessing  the 
recreational  capacity  of  various  types  of  forest  enviroments  such  as 
lakes,  streams,  wilderness  areas,  and  other  special  areas  of  high 
recreation  potential  in  the  West,  prior  to  their  development. 

(15)  An  increase  of  $130,000  for  forest  fire  research  would  be  used  to 
Improve  methods  of  preventing  and  controlling  "run-away"  fires  that  cause 
excessive  losses  and  require  large  expenditures  for  control.  Research 
would  be  intensified  on  finding  what  factors  are  involved  in  the  evolution 
of  li^tning  storms  and  how  these  storms  mi^t  be  modified  to  reduce 
li^tning  fires  that  are  a serious  problem  in  the  West.  Additional  re- 
search would  be  done  on  preventing  man-caused  fires  in  Califomia  and  in 
improving  fire  retardant  chemicals  and  methods  of  aerial  fire  control, 
especially  for  western  situations.  Better  techniques  woiold  be  sou^t  to 
guide  the  use  of  controlled  fire  to  reduce  critical  f\iel  accumulations 

in  the  Northwest  and  southern  Rocky  Momitains, 

(16)  An  increase  of  $135^000  for  forest  insect  research  would  be  used  to 
further  intensify  research  on  the  most  troublesome  forest  insect  pests 
including  the  development  of  methods  of  biological  control  in  the  North- 
west throu^  the  use  of  predators,  parasites,  or  diseases  of  the  insects 
themselves;  development  of  superior  chemical  fonmalations  for  direct 
control  of  pests  that  attack  southern  hardwoods  and  that  destroy  wood 
products;  determination  of  the  manner  by  which  systemic  chemicals  (sub- 
stances injected  into  or  assimilated  by  trees)  mi^t  be  used  as  a cheaper 
and  more  effective  insect  control  in  the  Central  States  and  adjacent 
regions;  and  for  exploration  into  methods  for  increasing  effectiveness 

of  control  of  forest  insects  by  irradiation  and  chem.o-sterilant  techniques. 
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(17)  An  increase  of  $120,000  for  forest  disease  research  would  give 
additional  impetus  to  studies  to  reduce  losses  to  commercial  forests  from 
root  rots.  Particular  emphasis  would  be  placed  upon  annosus  root  rot  in 
the  Southeast  and  on  various  soil -borne  diseases  in  the  Northwest.  Efforts 
would  be  intensified  to  prevent  or  control  diseases  such  as  oaJs  wilt  and 
various  cankers  and  bli^ts  that  kill  or  seriously  degrade  valuable  hard- 
woods in  the  East  and  South.  Study  of  destructive  rusts  that  attack 
western  conifers  would  also  be  stepped  up. 

(18)  An  increase  of  $2^0,000  for  forest  products  and  engineering  research 
would  be  used  as  follows: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $200,000  for  forest  products  utilization  research 

would  provide  a more  adequa.te  basis  for  conducting  the  national  program 
for  the  development  of  log  and  tree  grades  which  will  be  used  in  estab- 
lishing hipest  quality  use  for  timber  products.  Critical  field  problems 
that  prevent  progress  toward  more  complete  utilization  of  wood  in  the 
Lake  States  and  Northeast  woiild  receive  more  intensive  study.  Special 
attention  would  be  given  to  development  of  knowledge  and  techniques  |( 

leading  to  in^jroved  seasoning,  conversion  and  processing  of  southern 

pine  into  a greater  variety  of  more  usable  products.  The  proposed 
increase  would  also  accelerate  study  of  the  specific  gravity  and  other 
strength  properties  of  mportant  western  conifers  so  that  regional 
vajriations  in  strength  characteristics  can  be  identified.  This  infor- 
mation will  guide  the  development  of  sound  specifications  for  use  of 
wood  in  structures  and  aid  the  marketing  of  lumber  from  timber,  much 
of  which  is  drawn  from  national  forests.  This  is  a cooperative  program 
with  the  forest  products  industry  handling  much  of  the  field  work  and 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  doing  the  laboratory  phases  of  the  study. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $40,000  for  forest  engineering  research  would  permit 

study  of  road  design  and  ways  to  improve  tiniber  harvesting  methods  in 
steep  terrain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  preserve  the  soil  and  water 
resource.  Study  would  be  intensified  in  the  use  of  helicopters  as  a 
possible  method  of  log  transport  in  inaccessible  areas  of  the  West  or  | 
as  a means  to  avoid  watershed  damage  on  unstable  soils.  * 

(19)  An  increase  of  $125,000  ?ln  forest  resources  research  would  be  used 
as  follows; 

(a)  An  increase  of  $15,000  for  forest  economics  research  would  strengthen 
the  study  of  evaluation  of  multiple  forest  uses  on  critical  watersheds 

in  the  Southwest,  wrking  toward  methods  to  gaide  optimum  resource 
management  practices. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $110,000  for  marketing  research  would  make  possible 
expanded  research  in  areas  of  severe  underemployment  and  underdevelop- 
ment in  the  Appalachian  Hignland  region  and  Lake  States.  Specific 
studies  would  include  analysis  of  timber  resources  and  markets  to 
appraise  potentials  for  industry  expansion,  design  and  testing  of  new 
and  better  ways  of  organizing  timber  harvesting  and  transportation 
operations  from  stump  to  market,  and  the  development  of  new  markets  for 
little  used  elements  of  the  timber  resource. 
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(20)  A decrease  of  $4,4^5,000  for  forest  research  construction,  as  shovn  in 
the  following  tahulation.  This  program  for  fiscal  year  19^3  would  he  $750 >000, 
to  he  used  for  providing  auxiliary  facilities  and  scientific  equipment  at  the 


locations  shown. 

Increase 

1962  or  1963 

Location  and  Facility  Estimate  Decrease  Estimate 

Riverside,  California: 


Pacific  Southwest  forest  fire 

control  laboratory  

$975,000  -$975,000  - - 

Wenatchee,  Washington: 

Forest  soils  and  hydrology 

laboratory  

300,000  -300,000  - - 

Moscow,  Idaho : 

White  pine  disease  and 
silviculture  laboratory  

Bottineau,  North  Dakota: 

300,000  -300,000  - - 

Plains  shelterhelt  laboratory  130,000  -130,000 


Fairbanks,  Alaska: 

Forest  research  laboratory  

350,000  -350,000 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota: 

Regional  headquarters  office  and 
laboratories  for  Lake  States 
Forest  Experiment  Station  

1,250,000  -1,250,000  

Flagstaff,  Arizona: 

Ponderosa  pine  silviculture 

laboratory  

150,000  -150,000  - - 

Bend,  Oregon : 

Silviculture  laboratory  

150,000  -150,000  - - 

Laramie , Wyoming : 

Range  and  watershed  management 
laboratory  

150,000  -150,000  - - 

Bluefield-Princeton,  West  Virginia: 
Market  development  center, 
facilities  and  experimental 
forest  

Athens , Georgia : 

Insect  and  disease,  forest 
products  studies,  and 
silviculture  laboratory  

450.000  -450,000  - - 

665.000  -665,000  - - 

665,000 


-665,000 
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Location  and  Facility 

1962 

Estimate 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

1963 

Estimate 

Bozeman,  Montana: 

Forest  and  range  management 

laboratory 

175,000 

-175,000 

West  Thornton,  New  Hampshire: 
Laboratory  facilities  for 

watershed  research  

50,000 

-50,000 

.. 

Grant  Rapids,  Minnesota: 

Greenhouse  and  headhouse  

25,000 

-25,000 

- - 

Gulfport,  Mississippi: 

Insectary  - $10,000;  garage  and 
storage  - $10,000:  experimental 
nursery  - $5^000  

25,000 

-25,000 

Crossett,  Ai'kansas: 

Loblolly  pine  silviculture 

laboratory  

50,000 

-50,000 

(a)  Athens,  Georgia: 

Equipment  and  auxiliary  facilities 
for  laboratory  

v-1250,000 

$250,000 

(b)  Bluefield-Princeton,  West  Virginia: 
Timber  products  concentration 
yard,  auxiliary  facilities 
and  equipment  

+150,000 

150,000 

(c)  Corvallis,  Oregon: 

Scientific  equipment  and 

auxiliary  facilities  

.. 

+80,000 

80,000 

(d)  Delaware,  Ohio: 

Headhouse  and  greenhouses  

- - 

+64,000 

64,000 

(e)  Olustee,  Florida: 

Greenhouse,  insectary,  and 

scientific  equipment  

+35,000 

35,000 

(f)  Research  Triangle,  North  Carolina: 
Scientific  equipment  and 

auxiliary  facilities  

.. 

+126,000 

126,000 

(g)  Stoneville,  Mississippi: 

Scientific  equipment  

+45,000 

45,000 

Total  

5,195,000 

-4,445,000 

750,000 
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(a)  Athens,  Georgia 

Scientific  equipment  for  laboratory  and  auxiliary 

facilities  $250,000 

The  research  equipment  and  auxiliary  facilities,  including  green- 
house, insectary,  storage  for  inflammables,  and  other  service 
buildings  would  make  this  laboratory,  now  under  construction, 
fully  effective.  The  program  here  Includes  studies  of  the 
silviculture  of  southern  Piedmont  hardwoods,  including  regen- 
eration; control  of  insects  such  as  hardwood  borers  and  insects 
affecting  nurseries  and  plantations;  control  of  southern  pine 
tree  diseases  such  as  annosus  root  rot,  littleleaf,  rusts  of  seeds, 
cones,  nursery  stock,  and  advance  tree  growth;  studies  of  timber 
growth  and  quality  relationships,  and  seasoning  and  other  wood 
moisture  problems.  The  auxiliary  structures  would  be  on  Federally 
owned  land  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 


(b)  Bluefield-Princeton,  West  Virginia 

Timber  products  concentration  yard,  auxiliary  facilities 

and  equipment  150,000 


The  development  of  timber  products  concentration  yard,  with  the 
necessary  equipment  and  facilities,  would  complete  the  market- 
ing research  facility  under  construction  in  fiscal  year  I962. 

The  research  program  here  includes  pilot  plant  studies  of  timber 
market  development,  beginning  with  research  on  timber  harvesting 
methods,  transportation,  log  handling,  up-grading  of  low  quality 
material  by  sorting  and  processing,  and  studies  of  improving 
marketing  practices.  Related  research  includes  feasibility  studies 
of  new  and  expanded  wood-using  industries  in  areas  of  underemploy- 
ment in  the  Appalachian  Region.  The  facility  and  research  equip- 
ment proposed  would  be  on  Federal  land. 


(c)  Corvallis,  Oregon 

Scientific  equipment  and  greenhouse 


80,000 


Modern  scientific  instruments  and  equipment  and  a headhouse- 
greenhouse  are  needed  to  round  out  the  laboratory  now  nearing 
completion.  They  are  especially  important  in  the  research  on 
development  of  biological  control  methods  of  forest  pests, 
particularly  the  western  bark  beetles  which  kill  billions  of 
board  feet  of  timber  each  year  in  the  West.  Root  rots  and  heart 
rots  and  their  control  are  being  studied  in  the  disease  research 
program.  The  equipment  and  facilities  would  make  the  present 
laboratory  fully  effective.  The  headhouse -greenhouse  would  be 
placed  on  land  under  long-term  lease. 


(d)  Delaware , Ohio 

Headhouse  and  greenhouses 


64,000 


These  facilities  are  needed  to  fully  implement  the  programs  now 
under  way  at  this  laboratory.  Research  woiild  benefit  from  these 
greenhouses  which  are  necessary  to  controlled  experiments  in- 
volving the  use  of  plant  materials  year  round.  The  research 
program  here  is  aimed  at  control  of  insects  and  diseases  that  kill 
trees,  degrade  timber  crops,  and  retard  growth  of  the  Central 
States  forests.  Emphasis  is  given  to  pest  control  in  coniferous 
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plantations  through  the  use  of  biological  control  methods.  Research 
on  Dutch  elm  disease  and  oak  wilt  is  centered  here.  These  supple- 
mentary research  facilities  would  be  adjacent  to  the  laboratory 
which  is  on  Federally  owned  land. 

(e)  Olustee,  Florida 

Greenhouse,  insectarj'-,  scientific  equipment  35^000 

ihe  greenhouse,  insectary,  and  scientific  equipment  would  provide 
specialized  facilities  needed  to  make  the  program  fully  effective. 
This  includes  study  of  genetic  improvement  of  southern  pine  for 
oleoresin  production,  production  and  protection  of  cones  and  seeds 
of  pines  from  insect  and  disease  pests,  especially  in  seed  orchards, 
and  factors  responsible  for  the  survival  and  rapid  growth  of  planted 
pine  seedlings.  The  facilities  would  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
present  laboratory  at  Olustee,  on  Federally  owned  land. 

(f ) Research  Triangle,  (Diu:ham-Ralei^)  North  Carolina 

Scientific  equipment  and  auxiliary  facilities  126,000 

Scientific  equipment,  insectary,  and  headhouse -greenhouse  combination 
are  the  specialized  facilities  needed  to  make  the  program  at  this 
laboratory  fully  effective.  Ihe  laboratory  is  nearing  completion. 
Research  here  emphasizes  the  study  of  forest  insect  and  disease 
problems,  and  factors  affecting  forest  growth  in  the  southern  auid 
eastern  States.  The  laboratory  building  is  on  Federally  owned  land. 

(g)  Stoneville,  Mississippi 

Scientific  equipment  45,000 

The  scientific  equipment  would  make  the  present  laboratory 
constructed  with  fiscail  year  I961  funds  fully  effective.  The 
program  at  Stoneville  in.cludes  studies  of  management,  protection, 
and  improvement  of  bottomland  hardwoods,  correlation  of  soil 
characteristics  with  growth  of  timber  species  to  furnish  guides 
for  cultural  practices,  and  on  improving  the  utilization  of 
important  bottomland  species.  The  equipment  would  be  installed 
in  the  present  laboratory  building  which  is  on  Federally  owned 
land. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


FOREST  LAND  MANAGEMENT 
National  Forest  Protection  and  Management 


Current  Activities;  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  manage,  protect 
and  develop  the  national  forests  and  national  grasslands  under  multiple 
use  and  for  sustained  yield.  Under  these  principles  natural  resources 
of  outdoor  recreation,  range,  timber,  watershed,  and  wildlife  are  utilized 
in  a planned  combination  that  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation 
without  impairing  productivity  of  the  land.  These  management  and  utili- 
zation principles  were  recognized  in  the  Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield  Act 
of  June  12,  1960  (Public  Law  86-517,  74  Stat.  215), 

Under  the  multiple-use  principles  practically  all  areas  are  used  for,  or 
serve,  more  than  one  purpose  or  objective.  For  example,  about  50%  of  the 
area  within  the  national  forests  of  the  continental  United  States  serves 
five  different  purposes;  (1)  timber  production,  (2)  watershed  protection, 
(3)  forage  production,  (4)  wildlife  production,  and  (5)  recreation.  An 
additional  287,  serves  four  purposes  in  varying  combinations.  Of  the 
remainder,  21%  of  the  total  serves  three  purposes  with  only  one  percent 
of  the  total  reserved  exclusively  for  a single  purpose,  mainly  campgrounds 
and  special  use  areas,  such  as  summer  homes ites,  pastures,  corrals,  etc. 

The  varied  interests  which  frequently  conflict  and  which  must  be  reconciled, 
the  vast  areas  covered,  and  the  unusual  complexities  clearly  require  careful 
planning  and  skillful  management  of  the  national  forest  properties. 

Gross  area  within  unit  boundaries  encompasses  about  226  million  acres  in 
44  States  and  Puerto  Rico,  of  which  some  186.4  million  acres  are  under 
Forest  Service  administration.  Protection  from  fire  and  trespass  is  made 
difficult  by  the  large  area  to  be  protected,  the  general  inaccessibility, 
the  many  thousands  of  miles  of  exterior  boundary,  the  intermingled  public 
and  private  land  ownership  patterns,  the  impossibility  of  taking  preventive 
action  with  such  a problem  as  lightning-caused  fires,  and  the  rapidly 
increasing  public  utilization  of  these  lands  and  their  associated  resources. 

The  economic  importance  of  the  national  forests  and  national  grasslands  is 
evident  when  it  is  considered  that; 

a.  They  produced  a cash  income  in  the  fiscal  year  1961  of  over 

$106  mil  lion.  Approximately  657.  of  this  amount  is  credited  to 
the  general  fund  in  the  Federal  Treasury  (miscellaneous 
receipts) , The  remainder  is  distributed  in  accordance  with 
special  acts  of  Congress,  including  257.  to  the  States  or  counties 
in  which  lands  are  located,  and  107.  made  available  for  construction 
and  maintenance  of  the  Forest  Service  system  of  roads  and  trails. 
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In  addition  to  these  cash  receipts,  there  are  the  even  greater 
economic  values  which  result  from  the  processing  and  end  products 
derived  from  this  utilization  of  national  forest  timber,  forage, 
minerals,  etc.  There  are  also  the  important  values  of  water, 
recreation,  and  wildlife  which  cannot  be  readily  expressed  in 
monetary  terms . 

b.  The  area  within  national  forest  boundaries  is  equivalent  to  some 
107o  of  the  area  of  the  continental  United  States. 

c.  The  national  forests  supplied  8.4  billion  board  feet  of  timber 
in  fiscal  year  1961  to  the  Nation's  forest  products  industries. 
Dependence  of  the  forest  products  industries  on  national  forest 
timber  continues  to  increase  as  the  result  of  depletion  of  good 
quality  timber  on  private  lands. 

d.  About  6,000,000  head  of  domestic  livestock  (including  calves  and 
lambs)  are  grazed  on  national  forest  lands. 

e.  These  lands  provide  protection  to  municipal  water  supplies  for 
nearly  all  western  cities  and  towns  and  many  in  the  East,  to 
irrigation  water  used  on  about  20,000,000  acres  of  western  lands, 
and  to  many  streams  with  water  power  developments.  They  provide 
flood  protection  to  thousands  of  acres  of  rich  valley  lands  and 
help  to  prevent  more  rapid  siltation  of  reservoirs  and  stream 
channels , 

f.  They  provide  a habitat  for  a large  part  of  the  big  game  animal 
population,  for  birds,  and  for  millions  of  small  game  animals  and 
furbearers , 

g.  They  provide  opportunities  for  healthful  outdoor  recreation,  with 
a minimum  of  restrictions,  for  the  millions  of  people  who  yearly 
visit  the  national  forests. 

h.  Nearly  4,000,000  people  who  live  in  and  near  the  national  forests 
are  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  through  the  economic  development 
arising  through  management  and  utilization  of  the  forests  and 
their  resources. 

The  Forest  Service,  as  a part  of  its  regular  programs,  also  directs 

Federal  activities  and  provides  technical  guidance  to  States  concerned 

with  the  prevention  and  control  of  fires  which  might  be  caused  by  an 

enemy  attack  in  rural  areas  of  the  United  States, 
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Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress i 


Receipts 


The  following  table  summarizes  cash  receipts,  showing  actual  for  fiscal  years 
1960  and  1961,  and  estimated  for  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963; 


Class  cf  receipts 


Timber  sales 
Grazing 
Land  uses 
National  grasslands 


000000900 

oooooooooooooo 

000000000090 

o o 


Total  receipts  o . » » o 

Above  amounts  include; 
Suspense  account, 
Alaslca  1/  ooe^oooo 
Suspense  account, 

06{C  Lands  2/ 


1960 

Actual 


1961 

Actual 


1962 

Estimated 


1963 

Estima.ted 


$139,904,172  $98,425,492  $114,000,000  $121,000,000 


3,663,808 

2,780,245 

1,86^,336 


3,268,037 

2,728,318 

1,677,936 


3.300.000 

2.900.000 

1.700.000 


3,300,000 
3,000,000 
U 700^000 


148,212,561  106,099,783  121,900,000  129,000,000 


0 0 0 9 9 


(747,761)  (796,567) 

(4,544,826)  (4,069,428) 


(850,000)  (900,000) 

(4,000,000)  (4,000,000) 


1^/  Account  established  pending  settlement  of  Indian  rights  on  Tongass 
Forest,  Alaska, 

Account  established  for  Oregon  and  California  railroad  grant  lands,  for 
which  receipts  are  transferred  to  Department  of  Interior  for  distribution 
under  the  Acts  of  August  28,  1937,  June  24,  1954,  and  August  3,  1961 
(43  UoS.Co  1181f~g). 


Net  area  of  lands  under  Forest  Service  administration  changed  from 
185,772,049  acres  as  of  June  30,  1960,  to  186,384,910  acres  as  of  June  30, 
1961,  This  includes  3.8  million  acres  of  land  designated  as  National  Grass^ 
lands  to  be.  permanently  administered  as  part  of  the  national=forest  system, 
525,585  acres  Klamath  Indian  Forest  land  acquired  in  accordance  with  the 
Act  of  August  13,  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat,  718;  72  Stat,  816),  and  392,607 
acres  remaining  in  Land  Utilization  Project  lands  as  of  June  30,  1961, 

Timber  Sales  Administration  and  Management 

Timber  cut  from  national  forests  during  fiscal  year  1961  totaled  8<,4  billion 
board  feet,  a decrease  of  1 billion  board  feet  from  1960,  but  still  the 
second  highest  cut  of  record.  Receipts  amounted  to  $98,4  million,  a 
decrease  of  $41,5  million  from  1960,  Volume  of  timber  sold  during  fiscal 
year  1961  totaled  8.9  billion  board  feet,  a reduction  from  the  previous 
year  of  3,3  billion  board  feet.  These  reductions  in  timber  volumes  and 
receipts  were,  in  large  part,  due  to  a pronounced  drop  in  demand  for  lumber 
and  other  forest  products  during  the  year. 
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The  Georgia  Pacific  Alaska  Company  decided  against  qualifying  for  final 
award  of  a 7.25  billion  board  feet  timber  sale  contract  in  Alaska  because 
of  unfavorable  current  market  conditions  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 

Depressed  markets  for  lumber  and  other  forest  products  and  lack  of  timber 
access  roads,  particularly  in  the  West,  again  were  major  factors  in  pre=> 
venting  harvest  of  the  full  allowable  cut  of  11.2  billion  board  feet  in 
1961.  Progress  during  the  past  in  meeting  sustained=yield  allowable  cut 
objectives  is  summarized  below? 


Fiscal  Year 

Sustained-Yield 
Annual  Allowable  Gut 
(Billion  Board  Feet) 

Actual 

Cut 

7.  of  Ailowabli 
Cut  Harvested 

1956 

9,1 

6.9 

76 

1958 

10,2 

6,4 

63 

1960 

11,0 

9,4 

85 

1961 

11,2 

8 o4 

75 

Timber  Inventories  and  Management  Plans  are  an  integral  part  of  managing 
national=forest  timber  under  sustained  yield^multiple  use  principles.  The 
national  forests  are  divided  into  380  management  units  called  ’forking 
circles*’  which  vary  in  size  from  33j,000  acres  to  1,703,000  acres  of 
commerciai  national“forest  land.  Maximum  allowable  cut  under  sustained 
yield  is  computed  for  each  working  circle  from  resource  inventories  and 
such  computations  are  incorporated  in  detailed  management  plans  prepared 
for  each  unit.  Re-=  inventories  and  revisions  of  management  plans  are 
programed  so  the  allowable  cut  from  each  working  circle  may  be  updated  at 
approximately  10°year  intervals.  Each  updating  reflects  overall  progress 
made  in  such  things  as  fire  protection,  reforestation,  industrial  utiliza- 
tion, accessibility,  and  inventory  techniques.  Recent  progress  in  updating 
the  total  annual  allowable  cut  is  shown  in  column  two  of  the  above  table. 

Reforestation  and  Timber  Stand  Improvement 

The  reforestation  accomplishments  in  fiscal  year  1961  previously  were 
exceeded  only  by  the  record  high  established  by  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  in  1936,  Fifteen  Forest  Service  nurseries  produced  140  million  trees 
for  the  1961  program,  Nexsr  nurseries  are  being  developed  in  four  western 
regions  and  tree  production  is  being  Increased  in  all  nurseries  to  supply 
trees  for  the  expanding  reforestation  program. 
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Major  acc'omplishraeritiS  in  reforescafclon  and  timber  stand  improvement  for 
fiscal  year  1961  are  shown  in  the  following  table; 


Acres  Treated 


Financed  under 

Financed  with 

Forest  Land 

Deposits 

F.  ¥, 

Management 

from  Timber 

1961 

Appropriation 

Sales  i,/ 

Total 

Plaxuted  or  seeded 
Measures  to  obtain  natural 

57,484 

100,867 

158,351 

regeneration  (scarifying. 

43,952 

35,880 

79,832 

Plantation  release  o,,,,.,.,. 
Weeding,  thinning,  and  cull 

26,847 

19,749 

46,596 

tree  treatment  (natural 
stands ) o,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,. 
Pruning  and  crop  tree 

46,558 

344,568 

391,126 

soa«ia6ooeeot»99ao«aa 

2,476 

85,239 

87,715 

]J  Funds  collected  from  timbe 

r sale  operators 

under  the  Knutson=Vanderiberg 

Act  of  June  9,  1930  (16  U. 

S.C.  576b) „ 

Effective  measures  were  also 

taken  on  a gross 

area  of  more  than 

a half 

million  acres  to  protect  young  natural  and  planted  or  seeded  timber  stands 
from  severe  damage  by  domestic  stock,  town  antS:,  rodents  (especially  porcu- 
pines), and  other  forms  of  wildlife, 

Recreation-Public  Use 

The  national  forests  received  over  3-1/3  times  as  many  visits  for  recreation 
in  calendar  year  i960  as  in  1950,  Nineteen  million  visits  were  made  for 
picnicking,  14-1/2  million  for  fishing,  7=1/2  million  for  hunting,  6=1/2 
million  for  camping,  and  4=1/2  million  for  skiing  and  other  winter  sports. 
The  rest  were  for  swimming,  hiking,  riding,  or  just  to  enjoy  forest 
environment.  In  all,  there  were  92,594,000  visits  in  1960  not  counting 
those  who  simply  drove  through  and  enjoyed  the  scenery. 

The  record  indicates  that  the  strong  growth  trend  in  this  important 
national  forest  activity  will  continue; 


Percentage 


Calendar 

year 

Recreation  visits  to 
the  national  forests 

incre.a 
over  1 

1950 

27,368,000 

195? 

33,007,000 

21 

1954 

40,304,000 

47 

1956 

52,556,000 

92 

1958 

68,449,000 

150 

1959 

81,521,000 

198 

1960 

92,594,000 

238 

1961  (est,) 

102,000,000 

273 
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Present  public  use  facilities  are  inadequate  in  both  quantity  and 
quality  to  accoiamcdate  the  present  use  as  well  as  the  steadily 
increasing  use  in  a satisfactory  manneia  To  provide  for  this 
increasing  use,  recreation  sites  must  be  kept  clean  and  saratary  and 
must  be  adequately  maintained.  Wornout  facilities  must  be  rehabilitated 
and  many  new  facilities  must  be  built  to  accommodate  the  growing  public- 
need  for  and  utilization  of  such  facilities.  Increased  appropriations 
have  continued  to  provide  funds  necessary  to  do  an  adequate,  job  of  cleans 
up,  policing,  sanitation,  and  maintenance  of  eitisting  facilities . 

As  of  June  30,  1961,  there  were  55,400  family  units  at  national  forest, 
camp  and  picnic  sites,  of  which  26,200  v?ere  still  in  need  of  rehabilita= 
tion.  The  fiscal  year  1962  appropriation  provided  funds  for  rehabilita- 
tion of  an  estimated  10.000  such  units  leaving  appro3?imateIy  16,200  yet 
to  be  reworked.  In  addition,  12,100  new  family  units  have  been  added 
since  the  Operation  Outdoors  Program  started  in  fiscal  year  1958,  An 
additional  2,644  are  programed  for  construction  during  fiscal  year  1962, 
Since  fiscal  year  1958,  1343  other  types  of  recreational  facilities,  such 
as  swimcaing,  boating,  and  winter  sports  sites,  have  been  rehabilitated 
and  118  have  been  constructed  or  expanded.  Twelve  such  facilities  are  to 
be  rehabilitated  and  12  additional  facilities  are  to  be  constructed  in 
fiscal  year  1962, 

Existing  recreation  facilities  are  now  beJ.ng  used  707o  above  their  safe 
capacity.  The  most  acute  situations  exist  w?c.ere  new  developm^ents  such  as 
reservoirs  and  highways  have  brought  crowds  of  recreation  seekers  to 
locations  where  no  previous  recreation  use  or  facilities  existed, 

A survey  of  recreation  resources  has  been  completed  which  consisted  ox 
a field  inventory  and  evaluation  of  existing  and  potential  recreation 
sites  in  areas  suitable  and  available  for  the  many  public  recreation  use.s 
of  the.  national  forests.  The  inventory  and  evaluation  of  nacionai  forest 
recreation  resources  will  now  be  used  to  prepare  adequate  recreation 
management  plan®  for  each  national  forest. 


A program  of  Visitor  Information  Service  has  been  initiated  to  develop 
greater  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  national  fcrest  resources 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  managed.  Examples  of  fiscal  year  1962 
activities  ares 

1,  The  public.ation  of  the  first  of  a series  non^-technical 
booklets  on  national  forest  resonrces  and  uses 

2,  The  selection  and.  planning  of  key  areas  for  development, 
and  the  installation  of  on-the-ground  interpretive 
facilities  that  will  be  most  beneficial  to  the  forest 
visitor. 
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Wildlife  Habitat  Management 

Populari.ty  of  the  national  forests  for  hunting  and  fishing  continues  to 
increase o The  recently  completed  National  Survey  of  Hunting  and  Fishing 
shows  a nationwide  rise  of  157o  in  hunting  trips  from  1955  to  1960; 
during  the  same  period  hunter  visits  to  the  national  forests  increased 
1057o.  Fishing  trips  nationally  increased  217o,  but  on  the  national  forests 
the  increase  was  907>. 

Where  needed^  wildlife  biologists  were  added  to  the  staffs  of  the  national 
forests  to  improve  the  multiple  use  coordination  for  the  protection  and 
development  of  wildlife  habitat.  Training  schools  were  held  on  most  of 
the  national  forests  to  further  this  objective.  In  most  cases  State  game 
and  fish  department  personnel  participated  in  and  contributed  to  these 
training  sessions.  Such  inter-agency  cooperation  continues  to  bring 
together  the  two  essentials  of  wildlife  management  the  States  * 
responsibilities  for  management  of  game  and  fish  and  the  Forest  Service 
responsibility  for  developing  suitable  habitat  to  supply  essential  food, 
cover,  and  water. 

Habitat- improvement  accomplishments  during  the  past  year  were: 


Permanent  wildlife  openings  2,114  acres 

Prescribed  burns  37,650  acres 

Revegetation  of  key  wildlife  areas  10,800  acres 

Small  water  developments  136 

Fencing  key  areas  17,660  acres 

Stream  improvements  20  miles 

Lake  improvement  195  acres 

Fishing  lakes  100  acres 

Waterfowl  lakes  560  acres 

Access  roads  and  trails  130  miles 


In  addition,  the  State  conservation  agencies,  operating  under  cooperative 
agreements,  contributed  substantially  to  habitat  improvement  on  the 
national  forests  and  national  grasslands.  Both  Federal  and  State  funds 
were  used  to  maintain  existing  improvements  on  approximately  100,000  acres. 

Range  Resource  Management 

Durj'og  calendar  year  I960,  the  following  numbers  of  livestock  were  per- 
mitted to  graze  on  the  national  forests,  national  grasslands,  and  land 
utilization  projects: 


Number 


Animal  Months 


Cattle,  horses,  and  swine 
Sheep  and  goats  ......... 


» e 


1,307,333 

2,574,347 


6,714,644 

7,209,418 
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Permits  are  issued  for  adult  animals  only.  The  offspring  of  permitted 
animals  under  six  months  of  age  are  allowed  to  graze  without  additional 
charge.  The  total  number  of  domestic  animals,  permitted  stock  plus  the 
offspring,  is  about  six  million.  In  addition  to  the  32,658  permits 
covering  the  grazing  of  livestock  under  paid  and  free  permits,  891 
crossing  permits  were  granted  and  2,214  permits  were  issued  for  grazing 
on  private  land  waived  to  the  Government  for  joint  management  with 
Government  land. 


Grazing  receipts  from  lands  administered  by  the  Forest  Service  in  fiscal 
year  1961  were  $3,898,497  as  compared  to  $4,506,489  in  fiscal  year  1960. 
Source  of  receipts  is  as  follows? 


1960  1961 


National  Forests 
National  Grasslands  and  Land 
Utilization  Projects 
Total 


09eo9«3eoooo 


» o o 9 o # 


$3,663,808 

842,681 

4,506,489 


$3,268,037 

630,460 

3,898,497 


Grazing  fees  are  calculated  each  year  by  a fomula  which  uses  the  average 
price  per  hundred  pounds  received  by  producers  in  the  western  States  for 
beef  and  lambs.  The  variation  in  the  average  grazing  fees  per  animal 
month  are  as  follows? 


Cattle  Sheep 

1961  . , , . o t, . . . o . $0,46  $0.0875 

1960  0.51  0.0925 

3 

As  directed  by  the  Senate  in  Report  No,  294  on  the  Interior  Department 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Bill,  1962,  a trial  program  of  public 
rangeland  appraisal  was  undertaken  cooperatively  with  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  Department  of  the  Interior,  on  selected  areas  in  Montana, 
Oregon,  and  Colorado, 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Economic  Research  Service,  the  Forest  Service 
cooperated,  along  with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management , in  work  designed  to 
explore  the  importance  of  public  rangelands  to  ranchers  in  selected 
western  range  areas. 

Approximately  1,069  plan  equivalents  of  range  allotment  analysis  were 
accomplished  in  fiscal  year  1961  to  bring  the  level  of  completion  to 
43%  of  the  11,327  Forest  Service  allotments. 

Major  revision  of  the  "Grazing  Permit  System"  section  of  the  Forest 
Service  Manual  and  Handbook  was  completed  and  submitted  for  review  by 
Forest  Service  field  officers,^ 
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Rang,^  fi.eveaet.6t ion 


During  fiscal  year  1961,  148,011  acres  of  depleted  rangeland  were  treated 
either  by  seeding  or  by  removal  of  competing  vegetation.  Significantly, 
in  fiscal  year  1961  the  Forest  Service  reached  the  1,000,000  acre  mark 
in  range,  rehabilitation.  Present  plans  call  for  an  additional  4 million 
acres  to  be  treated  in  the  next  10  years.  Improved  equipment,  more 
knowledge  of  techni.ques,  and  possibilities  of  developing  more  and  better 
varieties  of  species  of  plants  to  work  with  may  allow  even  more  acreage 
to  be  treated,  Itvo  Servicewide  handbooks  for  range  seeding  equipment 
use  were  developed  during  fiscal  year  1961, 


Approximately  507o  of  the  funds  allocated  were  expended  for  maintenance, 
of  existing  range  improvements.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  1961, 
1076  miles  of  fence  were  constructed,  along  with  164  cattleguards , 

110  miles  of  stock  driveway,  and  447  v;ater  developments.  In  addition, 
182  miles  of  fence,  33  cattleguards,  29  miles  of  stock  driveway,  and 
437  water  developmerits  were  constructed  through  cooperation  with 
permittees . 


Soil  and  Water  Management 

The  restoration  of  deteriorated  watersheds  with  special  attention  to 
structural  and  vegetative  treatment  measures  was  extended  during  fiscal 
year  1961  to  embrace  areas  on  more  than  100  national  forests  and  grass° 
lands,  Numbers  of  successfully  restored  sites,  following  damaging  water 
runoff  and  soil  erosion  increased  significantly.  In  the  Southeast  over 
60  major  gullies  in  the  highly  erosive, Piedmont  soils  on  land  acquired 
under  the.  Weeks  Law  were  controlled  with  a combination  of  structural 
and  vegetative  measures.  In  the  East,  channel  damage  from  the  1959 
storm  \JcLS  repaired  on  the  Zealand  River  in  the  White  Mountain  National 
Forest  and  work  continued  on  spoil  bank  stabilization  in  coal  and  manganese 
raining  areas.  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  west  restoration  work  continued  on 
such  projects  as  the  Taos  CatAyon  In  New  Mexico,  Sheep  Creek  in  Colorado, 
and  Timber  Creek  in  Montana  where  sediment  basins,  gully  plugs,  water 
diversion  and  terraces  supplemented  with  vegetation  have  greatly  improved 
the  ground  cover  and  stream  flow.  Similar  projects  were  carried  on  in 
California,  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  sand  dune  control  was  slightly 
accelerated  and  work  was  started  on  log  jam  removals  to  protect  stream 
banks,  valley  bottoms,  and  damages  to  roads  and  other  improvements. 

In  the  Intermountain  Region  land  treatment  measures  were  applied  to  some 
30  projects.  Intense  summer  rains  falling  on  some  of  these  areas 
demonstrated  treatment  effectiveness.  The  City  of  Blanding,  Utah, 
financed  contour  trenching  and  seeding  on  100  acres  of  private  land  to 
complete  treatment  on  the  critical  areas  of  that  municipal  watershed. 
Progress  continued  on  the  Beaver  Creek  project,  Coconino  National 
Forest,  Arizona,  where  evaluations  are  being  made  of  the  effects  of  pine 
stand  modification,  juniper  control,  and  clear  cutting  on  watershed 
conditions.  Collection  of  information  on  water  yields  and  rates  of 
erosion  as  related  to  multiple-use  management  of  resources  continued  in 
all  regions. 
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The  forest  soils  program  moved  ahead  in  all  regions  covering  some 
5,000,000  acres.  Two  survey  reports  have  been  completed  and  published. 
Thirty°four  other  project  areas  are  under  way  with  fifteen  of  them  already 
surveyed  and  reports  in  various  stages  of  preparation.  A soil  survey 
handbook  for  the  use  of  administrative  personnel  was  completed  and  a 
series  of  servicewide  training  schools  on  soils  was  conducted  for  field 
men  at  all  levels. 

Mineral  Claims,  Leases,  and  Other  Land  Uses 

Mining  Claims.  The  determination  of  surface  rights  of  mining  claims  under 
the  Act  of  July  23,  1955  (P.L.  84°167)  continues  to  be  a major  activity. 
Following  is  a summary  of  progress  to  June  30,  1961; 


Number 

Estimated 

of 

number  of 

Item 

areas 

Acres 

mining  claims 

Surface  right  determination  to 


be  done  (revised  estimate)  ... 

1,000 

145,000,000 

1,250,000 

Field  examination  during  1961  . . 
Total  field  examination-s 

165 

28,318,000 

213,400 

c omn Xeted  oc9o..o.oao..oo..oo. 

742 

103,155,000 

995,600 

I5C‘-day  publication  period 

exprred  ... ...... ..oe......... 

653 

87,428,000 

934,400 

Deter-mination  job  complete  ..... 

340 

44,761,000 

351,200 

As  a result  of  determination  of  surface  right  procedure  there  are  now 
17,100  mining  claims  on  which  the  claimants  have  asserted  the  validity  of 
their  surface  rights.  These  claims  are  now  being  examined  by  the  technical 
mineral  examiners  to  determine  their  validity.  That  means  that  on  about 
87,000,000  acres  of  national^forest  land  which  included  an  estimated  934,000 
mining  claims  the  United  States  now  has  the  right  to  manage  the  surface  on 
all  but;  17,100  claims,  and  some  of  those  may  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the 
United  Ststas, 


Mineral  permits  and  leases.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the 
authority  to  dispose  of  common  varieties  of  mineral  materials  on  all 
lands  under  his  jurisdiction.  Permits  and  leases  for  oil  and  gas,  coal, 
oil  shale,  potassium,  sodium,  phosphate,  and  sulfur  on  both  public  domain 
and  acquired  national-forest  and  national  grasslands  and  for  hard  rock 
minerals  on  acquired  lands  continue  to  be  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  Department  of  the  Interior,  with  the  advice  or  consent  of  the 
Fcrest  Service.  The  Forest  Service  supervises  the  land  management  pro~ 
tection,  restoration,  and  rehabilitation  provisions  of  all  such  leases 
and  permits. 
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The  volume  of  mineral  leases  on  land  reserved  from  the  public  domain  is 
steadily  Increasing,  In  1961,  14,696,341  acres  were  under  lease.  The 
receipts  are  not  credited  as  national  forest  receipts,  but  are  collected 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  distributed  to  the  reclamation  fund, 
to  States  in  which  the  lands  are  located,  and  to  the  Treasury  as  prescribed 
in  applicable  legislation.  However,  mineral  receipts  were  $2,076,950  in 
fiscal  year  1961  for  3,549,446  acres  of  acquired  lands  under  permit  or 
lease.  These  are  credited  as  national  forest  and  national  grasslands  receipts. 

Development  of  properties  under  lease  and  new  properties  requires 
increased  supervision.  Strip  mining  creates  difficult  land  use  and  pro- 
tection problems.  Road  construction,  location  of  improvements,  construc- 
tion of  dams  and  reservoirs,  protection  of  soil,  water,  and  other  surface 
resources,  and  fire  protection  require  continued  vigilance. 

Miscellaneous  Land  Uses 

National-forest  land  and  other  land  administered  by  the  Forest  Service 
may  be  used  for  special  purposes  when  such  uses  are  in  the  public  interest. 

Now  in  effect  are  about  37,100  special-use  permits  for  80  different  pur- 
poses such  as  pastures,  sawmills,  television  transmitters,  roads,  and 
other  desirable  uses,  plus  22,800  additional  permits  for  such  recreational 
uses  as  resorts,  ski  lifts,  organization  sites,  etc.  Such  permits  to 
public  agencies  are  issued  free,  those  to  nonprofit  organizations  bear 
but  a nominal  charge,  and  those  for  commercial  and  individual  use  bear  a 
fee  based  on  the  value  of  the  land  for  the  purpose.  Fees  for  special  land 
uses  totaled  $1,669,966  in  196^,  in  contrast  to  $1,589,960  in  1960, 

Land  Exchange  and  Ownership  Adjustments 

Under  some  90  separate  laws.  Congress  has  authorized  the  exchange  of 
national  forest  land  and  timber  for  private  and  Spate  lands  intermingled 
with  or  adjacent  to  the  national  forests.  The  principal  objective  of 
these  laws  is  to  promote  consolidation  of  the  national  forests  for  more 
effective  land  and  water  conservation,  greater  public  service  and  more 
efficient  management.  In  carrying  out  the  program,  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  exchange  of  intermingled,  scattered  or  isolated  parcels  of  land  to 
bring  about  a more  desirable  ownership  pattern  from  the  standpoint  of 
national  forest  administration.  Through  these  transactions  national  forest 
lands  suited  to  and  needed  for  private,  community  or  industrial  development 
can  be  made  available  for  such  purposes.  Conversely,  lands  best  suited 
to  Federal  ownership  and  management  can  be  brought  into  such  ownership. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  82  exchange  proposals  were 
apprf'ved  in  which  206,579  acres  will  be  conveyed  to  the  United  States, 

In  exchange  the  Government  will  convey  85,480  acres  of  national  forest 
land,  $573,291  worth  of  national  forest  timber  and  260,000  acres  of 
unreserved  public  domain  lands  to  the  proponents. 


Land  Status  Records 

Complete  and  accurate  records  of  land  ownership  and  status  are  an 
essential  working  tool  of  Forest  Service  land  managers.  Existing  records 
have  proved  to  be  inadequate  for  this  purpose.  Accordingly,  a revised 
records  system  has  been  developed  and  in  fiscal  year  1961  it  was  field 
tested  in  one  Forest  Service  region.  It  is  now  ready  for  full  application 
in  all  regions. 

Land  Classification 

Through  this  activity,  attention  currently  is  being  given  to  the  best 
location  of  national  forest  boundaries  (155  national  forests) ; to  the 
desirability  of  one  or  more  additional  national  forests  in  the  mid- 
Appalachian  areaj  to  the  need  for  major  consolidations  of  public  ownerships 
in  national  forests  and  national  grasslands  where  public  lands  are  dis= 
persed  or  checkerboardeda  to  several  proposals  that  national  forest  lands 
be  transferred  to  other  status  and  administration^  to  the  most  effective 
status  and  use  of  lands  around  a number  of  major  water  storage  projects 
that  involve  national  forests  and  grasslands;  and  to  the  most  effective 
status  and  use  of  the  remaining  29  Land  Utilization  Projects  administered 
by  the  Forest  Service, 

Land  Line  Locations 

An  accelerated  land  line  location  program,  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1958, 
has  the  following  purposes?  search  for,  properly  identify,  and  per^ 
petuace  property  and  other  land  line  courses;  obtain  proper  reestablish- 
ment of  "lost"  corners;  and,  survey  and  mark  property  lines  between  '■ 
national  forest  and  non-Federal  lands. 

The  Government *£  interest  in  land  and  investment  in  land  improvements 
continue  to  be  jeopardized  by  trespass  and  occasional  adverse  ownership 
claims  because  there  is  no  system  for  maintaining  property  lines  and 
corner  surveys.  This  program  meets  that  need  for  the  national  forests. 

To  the  end  of  calendar  year  I960,  the  following  actions  have  been 
accomplished  under  the  accelerated  program?  search  initiated  for  28,253 
corners;  7,962  corners  monumented  to  prescribed  standards;  17,833  corners 
found  which  are  believed  authentic  and  can  be  remonumented  without  addi- 
tional cadastral  surveys;  551  miles  of  line  marked  and  posted  to  full 
standards;  and  4,443  miles  marked  and  posted  to  partial  standard. 

The  work  ahead  consists  of  searching  for  and  evaluating  an  estimated 
722,000  property  corners;  remonumenting  738,000  corners;  and  marking 
and  posting  208,000  miles  of  property  line  to  standard.  Corners  must  be 
monumented  before  the  associated  property  line  marking  and  posting  can 
be  done  to  acceptable  standard. 
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Mapping 

During  fiscal  year  1961,  54,560  square  miles  of  planimetric  mapping  and 
814  square  miles  of  topographic  mapping  was  completed.  Contracts  for 
aerial  photography  were  awarded  for  an  additional  area  of  6,840  square 
miles . 

The  addition  cf  national  grasslands  and  other  areas  to  lands  under  Forest 
Service  administration  has  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  percentage  of 
completion  of  needed  mapping.  Reliable  planimetric  maps  are  now  avail- 
able for  about  53%  of  the  area  of  need,  and  topographic  mapping  has  been 
completed  for  approximately  357.  of  the  required  coverage. 

Forest  Fire  Protection 

Forest  fire  control  techniques  and  procedures  continue  to  be  changed  to 
effectively  utilize  new  findings  of  research  and  development.  Modern 
chemicals,  new  electronic  devices,  improved  aircraft  and  development  and 
adaptions  of  specialized  equipment  have  greatly  changed  fire  fighting 
within  the  last  few  years.  An  aggressive  and  modern  training  program  is 
required  to  maintain  the  competency  of  fire  control  personnel  and  to  be 
assured  they  are  fully  utilizing  current  technology. 

To  emphasize  and  implement  this  training  need  the  first  national  fire 
generalship  school  was  held  early  in  1961,  a national  air  operations 
training  workshop  was  conducted,  training  devices  were  studied  and 
evaluated,  more  than  100  fire  supervisors  from  eastern  regions  were  used 
in  western  regions  during  the  1961  fire  season  with  emphasis  on  fire 
overhead  qualification  program,  a Crew  Boss  training  film  and  a Common 
Weather  Problems  in  Fire  Control  film  are  being  made. 

Regional  ^ire  Chiefs  met  for  the  first  time  in  several  years  to  decide 
upon  procedures  and  practices  to  emphasize  in  fire  control  work  for  the 
next  few  years. 

A national  program  for  fire-weather  service  prepared  jointly  by  Forest 
Service,  Weather  Bureau  and  Department  of  Interior  agencies  got  underway 
during  the  year, 

A lightweight  heat  reflective  aluminized  shelter  X'jas  developed  to  provide 
adequate  protection  in  m.ost  cases  of  wildfire  entrapment.  Treated  fire- 
resistant  clothing  for  fire  fighters  underwent  service=wide  field  tests. 

An  improved  disposable  sleeping  bag  was  developed.  A heat  detection 
probe  and  a propane  hand  firing  torch  is  being  field  tested.  Electronic 
equipment  for  automatically  measuring,  transmitting,  and  recording  fire 
weather  was  first  placed  in  use.  Working  models  of  a new  hand  held 
trencher  are  giving  excellent  results,  and  preliminary  design  was  started 
on  a self  propelled  trencher.  Tests  were  conducted  to  determine  most 
efficient  types  of  pumps  and  mixers  for  chemical  fire  retardant  processing. 
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Strengthening  of  the  fire  prevention  program  has  shown  results  in  reducing 
the  number  of  man^caused  fires.  For  the  first  eight  months  of  1S61  there 
were  3,140  man-caused  fires,  compared  with  3 9 349  and  3„479  for  the  same 
eight  month  period  in  1959  and  1960  respectively.  This  reflects  very 
favorable  progress,  particularly  in  view  of  the  critical  fire  hazard 
conditions  that  existed  in  1961, 

Five  new  large  mobile  reinforcement  crews  v?ith  aerival  transportation 
materially  assisted  on  many  large  fires  in  the  western  regions.  These 
highly  trained  firefighters  located  in  Oregon,  California,  Idaho  and 
Montana  were  used  to  back  up  local  initial  attack  forces.  Air  tanker  use 
continues  to  increase  and  becomes  more  effective  as  improved  methods  and 
techniques  are  developed.  Helicopters  were  used  on  more  fires  and  have 
become  an  indispensable  tool  for  the  fire  boss.  Many  mote  helitack  crews 
were  established  and  specially  trained  for  transport  by  helicopter  to 
remote  and  inaccessible  fires  on  initial  attack.  Other  small  crews  were 
organized  or  enlarged  for  more  rapid  and  effective  initial  attack  on  small 
fires  to  keep  them  from  reaching  large  size. 

Fire  problems  in  a possible  nuclear  attack  could  be  far  greater  than  ever 
encountered  anywhere  previously.  The  Forest  Service  is  providing  leader- 
ship in  planning  and  preparing  for  the  fire  aspects  of  civil  defense  in 
rural  areas.  During  1961  personnel  worked  with  other  members  of  the 
National  Defense  Advisory  Committee  to  plan  and  conduct  a National  Fire 
Staff  and  Command  School  at  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  A national  fire 
organization  plan  for  wartime  emergencies  developed  by  this  same  group. 

Construction  and  Maintenance  of  Structural  Imoroveraenrs 

Construction  funds  vjere  used  to  meet  urgent  needs  for  betterment  and 
replacement  of  existing  improvements  and  to  provide  additional  urgently 
needed  facilities.  Priority  was  given  to  the  construction  of  dwellings 
and  barracks  to  house  employees  at  locations  where  private  rentals  are 
not  available  to  meet  the  needs  of  expanding  national  forest  programs. 
Following  is  a summary  of  the  major  fiscal  year  1961  accomplishments s 


Number  of  Units 


Construction  Betterment 

Dwellings  o,,,,,, ,,,,,,,,,,, ,,,,,,,  75  93 

Barracks,  cabins  and  house  trailers  62  35 

Fxre  lookouts  e,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,  3^*  6 

Service  and  storage  buildings  — 

all  types  ,o,, , 147  89 


Approximately  70%  of  this  construction  and  betterment  was  done  with  funds 
under  the  National  Forest  Protection  and  Management  activity  and  30%  from 
all  other  funds. 
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High  priority  maintenance  was  accomplished  on  all  fire  and  general  adminis- 
trative improvements  such  as  5,000  dwellings,  barracks,  and  cabins;  1,800 
fire  lookouts;  and  7,000  office  and  utility  buildings  and  related  utility 
systems.  Fifteen  hundred  radiophones  were  purchased  and  installed  in  the 
communications  network.  Thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  existing  radio- 
phones in  the  network  were  maintained  to  standard. 

Rehabilitation  of  Burns 

These  funds  provide  for  rehabilitation  of  burned  areas  not  generally 
located  on  watersheds  from  which  floods  would  eminently  threaten  life  or 
property  but  where  site  deterioration,  if  not  stopped,  would  progressively 
worsen.  On  commercial  forest  lands  tree  planting  for  timber  production 
is  the  major  job  complemented  with  supplemental  measures  such  as  grass 
seeding,  channel  clearing,  terracing,  and  gully  plugging.  On  non-commercial 
forest  lands  where  damaging  water  runoff  and  soil  erosion  are  likely, 
emphasis  is  directed  toward  watershed  protection  by  grass  seeding, 
terracing,  gully  plugging  and  other  recognized  restoration  methods. 

Some  300,000  acres  of  national  forest  lands  were  burned  over  in  calendar 
year  1960,  Since  these  funds  were  available  it  was  possible  to  take  prompt 
restoration  measures  on  those  burned  over  areas  which  presented  critically 
high  erosion  hazard  and  serious  loss  of  site  productivity.  Treatment 
measures  such  as  terracing,  revegetation,  rehabilitation  of  channels  and 
stabilization  of  denuded  road  banks  were  applied  to  over  70,000  acres  of 
burned  over  land  and  150  miles  of  stream  channels  and  roadbanks. 

This  prompt  treatment  helped  to  stabilize  these  areas,  prevented  excessive 
and  costly  damages,  and  kept  the  site  from  excessive  deterioration  until 
regular  programs  can  restore  site  productivity. 
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Fighting  Forest  Fires 

Current  Activities  g This  program  covers  fire  fighting  on  the  national 
forests  and  the  build-up  of  emergency  fire  fighting  forces  under  peak 
burning  conditions c Experience  has  demonstrated  that  material  savings 
are  made  by  having  a strong  force  ready  to  discover,  attack  and  stop 
fast-spreading  fires  while  they  are  small „ Expenditures  for  the  regular 
fire  control  organization  are  financed  from  the  activity  "National 
Forest  Protection  and  Managements"  The  temporary  build-up  in  forces 
when  fire  conditions  are  critical  and  the  suppression  of  fires  is 
financed  from  the  "Fighting  Forest  Fires"  fund., 


The  Calendar  Year  1960  Fire  Season 

There  were  12,823  fires  on  the  national  forests  in  1960  - the  greatest 
number  since  1940 o The  424,295  acres  burned  was  the  most  since  1942, 

The  1955-1959  five-year  average  for  number  of  fires  is  9,715  and  for  area 
burned  is  235,388  acres.  Greatest  increases  were  in  the  western  regions 
where  fires  were  142  percent  and  area  burned  was  211  percent  of  the  5=year 
average.  Aircraft  use  for  1960  set  a record  with  48,069  hours  of  flying 
time.  This  was  47  percent  more  than  1959  and  nearly  three  times  the  1956 
use.  Aircraft  carried  59,758  passengers,  an  increase  of  67  percent j and 
2,786,371  pounds  of  cargo,  115  percent  more  than  1959,  Aerial  tankers 
cascaded  nearly  6,000,000  gallons  of  chemical  fire  retardants  to  1,050 
fires.  In  1959,  3,360,000  gallons  were  dropped  on  507  fires. 

Eighteen  persons  lost  their  lives  fighting  forest  fires.  Nine  contract 
airplane  pilots  and  two  regular  Forest  Service  employees  xjere  killed  in 
aircraft  crashes.  Three  men  were  killed  by  falling  objects  and  two  were 
burned  to  death.  One  employee  was  killed  in  a vehicle  accident  and 
another  died  of  carbon  monoxide  poisoning. 

The  Calendar  Year  1961  Fire  Season 

Ihe  year  1961  was  one  of  the  most  severe  forest  fire  years  in  the  history 
of  the  Forest  Service,  There  vjere  many  large  fires  in  Western  States 
with  the  greatest  losses  in  Idaho  and  California,  Prolonged  periods  of 
no  precipitation,  high  temperatures  and  lew  humidities  coupled  with 
extended  drought  of  two  to  five  years  in  various  areas  made  the  fire 
danger  extreme  in  Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Utah,  Nevada,  California,  and 
Arizona,  The  season  started  two  to  four,  weeks  earlier  than  normal  in 
most  of  these  States.  By  the  end  cf  August  more,  fires  had  occurred  in 
the  six  Western  Regions  than  any  entire  year  of  record.  Most  were  caused 
by  lightning. 

Fire  occurrence  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  was  exceptionally  high  in  June 
and  July  with  nearly  2300  fires  compared  to  1956-1960  five-year  average 
of  1,230.  During  August,  5,700  fires  started  on  all  naticral  forests 
but  mostly  in  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California, 
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The  5-year  average  for  August  is  2,400  fires.  Unusually  heavy  concentra- 
tion of  lightning  fires  occurred  in  mid-August,  There  were  nearly  600 
fires  iPx  California  during  the  period  August  10  to  14,  and  about  1,300 
fires  during  the  period  August  13  to  16  in  Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and 
Washington. 


During  the  first  eight  months  of  1961,  13,270  fires  burned  206,000  acres 
on  lands  protected  by  the  Forest  Service,  Lightning  caused  10,130  fires, 
nearly  14%  more  than  for  any  entire  calendar  year  of  record. 

As  a result  of  this  severe  fire  situation,  a supplemental  appropriation 
of  $36,000,000  is  anticipated  for  fiscal  year  1962, 

Insect  and  Disease  Control 


Current  Activities;  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  protect  the  nation's 
forest  resources  against  destructive  forest  insects  and  diseases  by  pre- 
venting, detecting,  evaluating  and  suppressing  outbreaks.  The  program  is 
carried  out  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal  and  with  non-Federal  agencies. 
Prevention  is  aimed  at  creating  or  maintaining  healthy  and  vigorous  forests 
to  guard  against  outbreaks;  detection  is  aimed  at  the  discovery  of  insect 
and  disease  outbreaks  in  the  earliest  possible  stages  of  their  build-up; 
evaluation  includes  an  assessment  of  the  current  and  potential  signifi- 
cance of  the  pest  problem,  an  appraisal  of  the  resource  threatened,  and 
a determination  of  the  need  for  control.  Suppression  is  aimed  at  prompt 
action  to  reduce  the  losses  caused  by  insects  and  diseases  to  tolerable 
levels.  Control  of  forest  insects  and  diseases  is  governed  by  two  national 
pest  control  laws.  The  Lea  Act  of  1940  applies  specifically  to  control  of 
the  introduced  white  pine  blister  rust.  The  Forest  Pest  Control  Act  of 
1947  applies  to  forest  insects  and  all  other  tree  diseases. 

Pest  survey  and  control  activities  consolidated  in  single  units  at  Forest 
Service  regional  offices.  Effective  July  1,  1961,  responsibility  for 
forest  insect  and  disease  detection  and  evaluation  surveys  was  transferred 
from  research  divisions  at  forest  and  range  experiment  stations  to  forest 
pest  control  units  in  Forest  Service  regional  offices.  The  transfer  was 
made  to  facilitate  administration  of  the  Forest  Pest  Control  Act,  to  inten- 
sify insect  and  disease  surveys,  aid  in  technical  direction  of  suppression 
projects,  and  strengthen  research  on  forest  insect  and  disease  problems. 
Entomologists  and  pathologists  remaining  at  forest  experiment  stations 
vjill  henceforth  devote  full  time  to  forest  insect  and  disease  research 
without  interruption  for  survey  work.  The  increased  tempo  of  research 
will  make  it  possible  to  speed  improvement  in  survey  and  control  methods. 
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Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress 

White  Pine  Blister  Rust  Calendar  Year  1960 

White  pine  blister  rust,  the  serious  disease  of  soft  pines  which  reached 
this  country  from  Europe,  has  been  under  successful  attack  for  some  time. 
The  control  program  is  well  advanced  in  the  East  and  Lake  States  white 
pine  stands  where  82%  of  the  area  under  treatment  is  on  a maintenance 
basis.  The  major  control  effort  is  now  going  into  the  white  pine  areas 
of  the  West,  chiefly  Idaho,  where  the  blister  rust  fungus  continues  to 
cause  widespread  damage.  However,  control  work  has  been  accelerated 
there  as  a result  of  the  spectacular  success  of  antibiotic  fungicides 
in  killing  the  blister  rust  fungus.  Relatively  small  amounts  of  the 
antibiotic  chemicals,  cycloheximide  and  phytoactin,  when  applied  to  in- 
fected trees  either  to  the  trunk  or  to  the  foliage,  will  destroy  the 
blister  rust  infection  present  in  the  trees. 

Highlights  of  accomplishments  in  blister  rust  control  during  1960  are? 

(1)  8,5  million  western  white  pine  trees  on  45,000  acres  were  treated 
by  applying  antibiotic  fungicide  to  the  basal  stem  by  hand  equip- 
ment or  to  the  foliage  by  aircraft. 

(2)  Control  accomplishments  by  eradication  of  the  ribes  host  in  Idaho 
and  other  sections  of  the  country  include? 

(a)  Initial  work  done  on  50,000  acres, 

(b)  Rework  was  done  on  115,900  acres, 

(c)  Maintenance  work  was  done  on  1,4  miliicn  acres, 

(d)  Surveys  were  made  on  3,7  miliicn  acres, 

(e)  Ribes  hosts  destroyed  totaled  8,7  million. 

Insects  and  Diseases  Other  than  Blister  Rust 


Detection  and  Evaluation  Surveys 
Forest  Pj senses 

Reed  for  Dwarfmistlefcoe  Evaluation  Increasing  --  More  intensive: 
management  of  forests  in  the  West  is  causing  iricreased  interest 
in  dwarfmistletce  impact  on  growth.  Surveys  were  performed  on 
110,000  acres  to  delineate  infection  centers  for  sanitation 
logging,  more  intensive  evaluations  were  made  of  control  work 
previously  done  to  increase  efficiency,  and  an  economic  study 
of  the  impact  on  ponderosa  pine  was  accelerated  in  Western  States 
to  deterTnine.  cost-benefit  ratios. 

Cooperative  Surveys  for  Oak  W^ilt  Gontinued  --  The  scope  and  inten- 
sity of  cooperative  surveys  to  locate  trees  infected  with  oak  wilt 
was  increased.  Aerial  surveys  were  made  over  about  40  million  acres 
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of  oak  forests  in  six  States, along  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and 
in  the  Ozatk  Mountains,  The  5,500  infected  trees  located  were  more 
than  have  been  found  in  any  previous  year.  One  new  infection  center 
each  was  found  on  the  Nicolet  National  Forest  in  Wisconsin  and  in 
Dallas,  Texas.  The  former  represents  the  northernmost  infection  in 
the  Lake  States,  the  latter  on  two  ornamentals  obviously  introduced 
from  infected  eastern  areas,  a westward  spread  of  several  hundred 
miles.  Both  were  eradicated. 

Fomes  annosus  Surveys  Started  — » In  the  Northeast,  Southeast,  and 
Southern  States  a coordinated  survey  to  determine  the  extent  of 
and  intensity  of  Fomes  annosus , a killing  root  rot  of  eastern  conif- 
erous plantations,  was  started  and  partially  completed.  Initial 
results  indicate  widespread  occurrence  and  a serious  damage  potential. 

Damaging  Sugar  Maple  Disease  Identified  --  A disease  damaging  sugar 
maple  in  Pennsylvania  was  identified  tentatively  as  Pyrenochaeta 
minuta.  Diseased  trees  are  heavily  damaged  by  this  canker-producing 
organism  prior  to  the  death  of  both  young  seedlings  and  old  trees. 

It  appears  to  be  a potentially  serious  threat  to  the  maple  sugar 
industry,  warranting  additional  evaluation. 

Ash  Decline  in  New  York  Widespread  --  A limited  survey  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  a more  comprehensive  one  by  New  York  State  University, 
College  of  Forestry,  revealed  that  in  some  counties  in  southeastern 
New  York  over  90%  of  the  ash  trees  are  dying  from  as  yet  an  unknown 
cause.  No  trees  showing  symptoms  of  ash  decline  have  been  known 
to  recover.  Baseball  bats  are  made  from  the  ash  species  affected, 
hence  manufacturers  of  this  item  are  concerned. 

Forest  Insects 

Mountain  Pine  Beetle  Epidemics  Widespread  in  Western  States  -- 
Mountain  pine  beetle  epidemics  of  varying  magnitude  occurred  in  several 
of  the  Western  States,  Stands  of  lodgepole  pine  in  Utah  and  Idaho  were 
particularly  hard  hit.  Old-growth  stands  of  western  white  pine  in 
north  Idaho  also  were  severely  attacked,  and  centers  of  infestations 
developed  or  continued  in  second-growth  ponderosa  Pine  in  parts  of 
Oregon,  California,  Nevada,  and  Idaho,  Suppression  of  infestations 
was  undertaken  in  most  outbreak  areas. 

Engeimann  Sprvice  Beetle  Outbreaks  Severe  in  Rocky  Mountains  -= 

The  Engeimann  spruce  beetle  was  especially  destructive  in  the  high 
elevation  stands  of  spruce  in  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Colorado, 
and  New  Mexico,  Outbreaks  were  suppressed  in  most  areas  by  logging 
or  by  spraying  infested  trees,  cull  logs  and  stumps  with  toxic 
chemicals.  In  some  areas,  green  trees  v?ere  felled  to  trap  attacking 
beetles . 
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Large  Acreage  of  Southern  Pine  Attacked  by  Black  Turpentine  Beetle 
The  black  turpentine  beetle  was  widespread  in  the  Southern  and  South- 
eastern States.  There  was  no  mcjor  cutbreak,  but  tree  killing  in 
moderate  amounts  over  large  areas  resulted  in  severe  aggregate  losses. 
Exceptionally  large  acreages  of  pine  stands  were  affected  in 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  Small  acreages  were  infested  in  east 
Texas,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  and  North  and  South  Carolina.  Infestations 
in  most  areas  were  suppressed  by  salvaging  infested  trees  or  by 
spraying  them  with  toxic  oils. 

Southern  Pine  Beetle  Poses  Threat  tc  Stands  of  Pine  in  Southern 
States  Outbreaks  of  the.  southern  pine  beetle  continue  to  pose 
serious  threats  to  extensive  stands  of  southern  pine  in  east  Texas, 
Alabama,  and  other  Southern  States,  As  soon  as  outbreaks  are  sup- 
pressed in  one  area,  they  erupt  elsewhere  and  kill  groups  of  trees 
over  large  areas.  Thousands  of  the  infested  trees  were  salvaged  to 
avert  additional  loss.  Where  salvage  was  not  feasible,  infested 
trees  were  sprayed  with  toxic  oils. 

Spruce  Budworm  Epidemics  Plague  Mixed-conifer  Forests  across  the 
Nation  — Epidemics  of  the  spruce  budworm  continued  in  most  of  the 
spruce=-fir  forests  of  the  Nation.  Infestations  in  Maine  were  static, 
but  at  a high  level.  Those,  in  Minnesota  increased  in  intensity  and 
spread  southward.  In  Montana,  infestations  on  a gross  area  of  some 
3,500,000  acres  were  little  changed  from  prior  years.  In  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico,  outbreaks  were  the  most  extensive  on  record.  Infes- 
tat ions  in  Oregon  declined.  Aerial  spraying  was  undertaken  to 
suppress  populations  in  limited  areas  where  tree  killing  was  imminent 
or  in  progress. 

Pine  Sawflies  Destructive  in  Many  Areas  ---  Several  species  of  saw- 
flies  were  destructive  to  pine  stands  in  many  areas  throughout  the 
country.  The  most  extensive  infestation  occurred  in  stands  of 
Virginia  and  pitch  pine  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  in  stands  of 
southern  pine  in  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  Other  infes- 
tations of  significance  developed  in  southern  pine  forests  in 
Louisiana  and  east  Texas,  in  stands  of  white  pine  ixi  Ohio,  in  lodge- 
pole  pine  in  Montana  and  Utah,  and  in  red  and  jack  pine  plantations 
in  lower  Michigan.  Suppression  of  sawfly  infestations  was  limited, 
Virus  sprays  were  used  to  control  the  European  pine  sawfly  in  Ohio, 
and  DDT  was  used  on  other  species  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 

Severity  of  Black-headed  Budworm  Infestation  Declines  in  Southeast 
Alaska  — The  threat  posed  to  the  hemlock-spruce  forests  in  southeast 
Alaska  by  the  black-headed  budworm  and  the  hemlock  sawfly  was  reduced 
as  the  insect  population  declined.  The  factors  responsible  for  the 
decline  are  not  fully  understood,  although  adverse  weather  conditions 
aie  believed  to  have  played  an  important  role. 
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Bark  Beetles  Abundant  In  Pine  Stands  in  California  --  The  western 
pine  beetle,  mountain  pine  beetle,  and  Ips  occurred  in  outbreak 
numbers  in  stands  of  ponderosa  pine  in  California,  particularly 
adjacent  to  large  burns  and  in  areas  of  deficient  precipitation 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  below  5,000  elevation.  The  threat 
of  outbreaks  to  intensify  and  spread  prompted  major  efforts  to 
suppress  populations  in  all  areas. 

Surveys  RfiA.^eal  European  Pine  Shoot  Moth  in  Additional  Communities 
in  Washington  and  Oregon  --  An  intensive  Federal-State  cooperative 
survey  of  ornamental  and  forest  nurseries,  sales  yards,  and  orna- 
mental plantings  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  prompted  by  discovery  of 
this  insect  in  1959  in  western  Washington,  revealed  additional  infes- 
tations in  both  States,  mainly  in  Seattle,  Washington,  and  vicinity. 
The  infested  trees  at  two  locations  in  Oregon  were  destroyed  and 
steps  were  taken  to  eradicate  infestations  at  Spokane,  Washington. 
Quarantines  were  imposed  by  western  States  to  restrict  movement  of 
infested  trees.  Tests  of  methyl  bromide  fumigation,  as  a method  of 
controlling  the  shoot  moth  in  nurseries  and  in  ornamental  plantings, 
were  increased. 

Infestations  of  Jack  Pine  Budworm  Severe  in  Lake  States  --  Popula- 
tions  of  the  jack  pine  budworm  increased  greatly  in  stands  of  jack 
pine  in  several  areas  in  Minnesota,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  Mature 
jack  pines  are  being  harvested  wherever  feasible  to  reduce  the  hazard 
of  infestations  and  aerial  spraying  was  undertaken  in  Minnesota. 

Extensive  Areas  of  Bottomland  Hardwoods  in  Louisiana  and  Alabama 
Defoliated  by  Forest  Tent  Caterpillars  ■=-  The  forest  tent  caterpillar 
severely  defoliated  water  tupelo,  black  gum,  sweet  gum,  and  other 
bottomland  hardwoods  in  extensive  areas  in  Louisiana  and  Alabama.  In 
Louisiana,  trees  on  about  500,000  acres  were  completely  stripped. 

An  additional  1,000,000  acres  were  partially  defoliated.  In  Alabama, 
the  total  area  of  infestation  was  estimated  at  more  than  a million 
acres.  Natural  controls  thus  far  have  failed  to  reduce  the  severity 
of  infestations  and  chemical  controls  may  be  needed  to  prevent  wide- 
spread tree  killing. 

Elm  Spanworm  Outbreak  Remains  Serious  in  the  Southern  Appalachians  -- 
The  elm  spanworm  has  been  epidemic  since  1954  and  has  caused  severe 
defoliation  of  oaks,  hickories,  and  other  hardwoods  in  western  North 
Carolina,  eastern  Tennessee,  and  northern  Georgia,  In  1961  an  esti- 
mated 1=1/2  million  acres  were  affected.  While  this  represented  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  total  acreage  defoliated  in  1960,  the  areas 
of  heavy  defoliation  increased  in  1961,  Aerial  spraying  operations 
were  limited  to  protection  of  high-use  areas. 
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Control  Accomplishments  Calendar  Year  1960 
Insect  Control 


The  Forest  Service  conducted  or  participated  in  184  separate  control 
projects  in  27  States ^ Control  was  undertaken  on  80  national  forests 
against  a wide  variety  of  insects  “=  18  different  species  of  bark 
beetles,  6 species  of  defoliators,  and  other  insects  such  as  weevils, 
aphids,  spittlebugs,  and  those  in  cones  and  seeds  of  forest  trees. 
Control  of  bark  beetles  demanded  the  biggest  share  of  available 
funds  $1,7  million.  The  largest  project  was  in  Utah  where  more 
than  $719,000  was  spent  to  suppress  a mountain  pine  beetle  outbreak. 
Defoliating  insects,  primarily  spruce  budworm,  were  suppressed  on 
374,935  acres  at  a total  cost  of  $425,379.  Significant  accomplish- 
ments are  summarized  in  the  following  table; 


Land 

; Bark  Beetles 

; Defoliators  ; 

Other 

Insects 

Ownership 

; Trees  ; Control 

;Treatedi/ ; Costs 

; Acres  ; Control  ; Acres 
;Treated;  Costs  ;Treated 

;Control 
; Costs 

National  Forests 

; 935,428;$!, 624 , 797i/  s 138 , 225 ; $ 261 , 8481/  s 

3,314 

; $19,6412./ 

Non-Federal  , „ „ , 

; 137,021;  125.953 

; 236, 710;  163,531  ; 

749 

; 20,835 

XOt^^X  o<)tf»oooe 

;1, 072, 449;  1,750,750 

;374,935;  425,379  ; 

4,063 

; 40,476 

1_/  Includes  cull  logs  and  stumps, 

2J  Includes  Federal  participation  on  non-Federal  lands. 


Disease  Control 

Control  of  forest  diseases  other  than  t^hite  pine  blister  rust  by 
indirect  means,  such  as  salvage  logging  and  application  of  preven- 
tive measures  in  all  forest  management  activities  apt  to  induce 
disease  occurrence,  was  given  special  emphasis. 

Direct  control  activities  were  limited  to  oak  wilt  and  dv;arfmistie- 
toe.  The  Forest  Service  did  oak  wilt  control  on  five  national 
forests  in  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Range,  and  participated  in 
cooperative  control  with  six  States  on  non-Federal  lands  in  the 
same  general  area.  This  program  resulted  in  surveying  40  million 
acres  and  the  location  and  treatment  of  5,595  infected  trees, 
Dwarfmistletoe  direct  control  activities  were  confined  to  pilot 
control  projects  on  national  forests  in  Oregon  and  Colorado  to 
establish  cost  records  needed  in  an  economic  study  designed  to 
provide  cost-benefit  ratios.  Accomplishments  were  5,919  trees 
treated. 
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OBLIGA.riONS,  INSECT  AND  DISEASE  CONTROL  FUNDS 
(Exclusive  of  l^^hite  Pine  Blister  Rust  Control) 

FISGAl.  YE.hR  1961  AITO  ESTIMATES  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1962  AND  1963 


Project 

1961 

1962 

(Estimated)i./ : 

1963 

(Estimated)  i./ 

Forest  insects  feeding  on  or  under 
the  bark  2/ 

Northern  Rocky  Mountain  States  . . . 

$61,323 

$55,000; 

$50,000 

Rockv  Mountain  States  

142,172 

140,000; 

230,000 

Southwestern  States  

56,163 

195,000: 

63,000 

Intemountain  States  

1,174,407 

1,713,500: 

1,950,000 

California 

396,865 

291,000: 

300,000 

Pacific  Northwest  States  ......... 

22,792 

20,000: 

25,000 

Eastern  States  

1,551 

3,000: 

14,000 

Southern  States  

238,798 

280,000: 

300,000 

Forest  insects  feeling  on  cones, 
seeds,  buds,  foliage  or  shoots  3/ 
Northern  Rocky  Mountain  States  ... 

14,269 

479,000: 

517,000 

Rocky  Mountain  States  

4,595 

63,000: 

400,000 

Southwestern  States  

6,526 

440,000; 

300,000 

Intermoun.ta.in  States  

3,300 

- - : 

500,000 

California  

972 

" - : 

10,000 

Pacific  Northwest  States  ......... 

78,697 

121,000: 

46,000 

Eastern  States  

32,924 

30,000: 

27,000 

Southern  States  

14,656 

35,000: 

73,000 

North  Central  States  

30,315 

235,000: 

200,000 

Alaska  

9,601 

5,000: 

30,000 

Forest  tree  diseases  4/ 

Northern  Rocky  Mountain  States  . . . 

am  mm 

ma  mo  * 

15,000 

Rocky  Mountain  States  ............ 

513 

- - : 

15,000 

Intermountain  States  

995 

4,000; 

5,000 

Pacific  Northwest  States  

43,164 

44,000: 

50,000 

California  

15,000 

10,000: 

15,000 

Eastern  States  

86,204 

86,000; 

90,000 

Southern  States 

13,956 

13,000: 

20,000 

Adnulnistration,  surveys,  and  pre- 
control  work  5/  

1,381,010 

1,375,000: 

1,640,000 

Department  of  Interior  insect  and 
disease  proiects  

284,690 

347,500: 

400,000 

Tcta?.  available  or  estimated  ....... 

4,11.5,463 

5,985,000: 

7,283,000 

Estimates  of  project  needs  are  forecast  a year  or  more  in  advance  of  antici- 
patad  needs  and  are  always  subject  to  fluctuations.  Adjustments  are  made 
beivTSsn  P'rojects  as  necessary  depending  on  discovery  of  new  cutbreak.s  and 
expaiided  needs  on  approved  projects.  In  addition  to  these  amounts,  a.  supple- 
mental appropriation  of  $1  million  will  be  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1962  to 
meet  emergency  control  needs, 

2J  Includes  mountain  pine,  western  pine,  Engelmann  spruce,  southern  pine,  black 
turpentine  and  other  beetles,  Ips,  flatheadad  borers,  balsam  woolly  aphid, 
and  seals  insects, 

3_/  Includes  spruce  budwom,  jackpine  budworm,  Douglas-fir  tussock  moth,  elm 
spanworm,  sawfllas,  Saratoga  spittlahug,  European  pine  shoot  moth,  \diite 
pine  weevil,  reproduction  weevil,  and  seed  and  cone  insects, 

4/  Includes  oakmlt,  dwarfmistletoe,  and  Fomes  anno s us, 

T/  This  item  provides  for  administration  of  the  Forest  Pest  Control  Act,  for 
continuous  pre-control  activities,  for  quick  action  on  many  projects 
natior.wide  to  stop  outbreaks  while  they  are  small,  and  for  detection  and 
evaluation  surveys. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

(Activities  under  funds  transferred  from  this 
Appropriation  for  Insect  and  Disease  Control) 


Introduction 

Prevention  of  serious  losses  from  diseases  and  insects  in  the  forests  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  an  important  activity 
under  the  Forest  Pest  Control  program.  Approximately  182  million  acres  of 
Forest  and  woodlands  are  administered  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
including  8„3  million  acres  by  the  National  Park  Service,  2 Million  acres  by 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  13.1  million  acres  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  and  159,8  million  acres  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 


White  Pine  Blister  Rust 

There,  are  547,932  acres  of  control  area  administered  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  of  which  375,546  are  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  72,549  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and 
99,837  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 

The  white  pine  blister  rust  control  area  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
was  reduced  by  43,107  acres  with  the  termination  of  the  Government  trust 
responsibility  on  the  Menominee  Indian  Reservation,  Wisconsin,  Most  of 
the  eradication  of  ribes  on  the  reservations  is  accomplished  by  Indians, 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  continuing  its  study  of  antibiotic  treat “ 
ment  of  rust  infection.  Results  are  looking  very  promising  and  it  is 
hoped  that  a small  operational  test  of  aerial  antibiotic  control  may  be 
made  next  season.  The  Bureau  now  has  15  rust  resistant  white  pines  con= 
taining  104  cones  which  were  control  pollinated  in  I960,  All  these 
trees  have  been  released  from  underbrush  and  have  been  fertilized  to 
stimulate  cone  production. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  deferred  indefinitely  all  white  pine 
blister  rust  work  in  Sequoia'-Kings  Canyon  National  Parks  and  also  certain 
'*low  risk"  areas  within  Yosemite  National  Park,  Studies  indicate  that 
ecological  barriers  exist  which  apparently  preclude  the  possibility  of 
a successful  invasion  of  rust  spores  in  Sequoia^Kings  Canyon,  In  order 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  program,  the  use  of  antibiotics  is 
being  expanded  where  c.pplicable. 


Insects  and  Other  Diseases 

The  importance  of  maintaining  the  forests  in  a healthy  condition  continues 
to  grow,  especially  as  public,  use  increases.  This  has  intensified  the 
need  for  much  additional  control  work.  Furthermore,  the  maintenance  of 
insect  populations  at  endemic  levels  in  the  far  West  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  due  to  continued  below  normal  moisture  conditions.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  California  areas  =='  National  Parks,  Indian  Reserva- 
tions, and  Public  Domain. 
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The  first  of  the  three-year  mistletoe  recleaning  programs  was  completed 
on  the  Mescalero  Indian  Reservation,  New  Mexico.  This  project  is  an 
experiment  designed  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  controlling  dwarf- 
mistletoe  within  commercial  stands  of  ponderosa  pine. 

Spruce  budworm  infestations  are  reported  on  a large  area  of  the  Navajo 
Indian  Reservation,  Arizona,  and  a smaller  area  of  the  Yakima  Indian 
Reservation,  Washington,  These  infestations  extend  to  adjacent  lands. 

A large  infestation  of  mountain  pine  beetle  has  occurred  on  the  Uintah 
and  Ouray  Indian  Reservation,  Utah,  and  adjoining  national  forest  lands. 
Ground  surveys  will  determine  the  severity  of  the  outbreak  and  suitable 
control  measures. 

On  the  Santa  Rosa  Indian  Reservation  in  California,  the  Toro  Peaks  area 
was  aerially  sprayed  to  control  the  Ips  beetle  outbreak.  This  dangerous 
infestation  was  confined  to  the  Jeffrey  and  sugar  pine  slash.  Some 
maintenance  control  will  be  required  as  a followup  of  the  control 
action. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  continuing  its  surveillance  of  the  Ips 
and  Decdroctenous  infestation  in  some  50,000  acres  within  the  Osborne 
Hill  Zone  of  the  Mother  Lode  Country  of  California. 

There  are  major  mountain  pine  beetle  outbreaks  in  Grant  Teton,  Yosemite, 
and  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Parks. 

The  Lodgepole  Needle  Miner  epidemic  in  Yosemite  National  Park  covers 
an  area  of  approximately  60,000  acres.  Aerial  spraying  of  malathion, 
using  helicopters  was  successfully  accomplished  on  approximately  5,000 
acres  of  the  public-use  area  in  and  adjacent  to  Tuolumne  Meadows. 

A Lodgepole  Needle  Miner  outbreak  of  growing  proportions,  though  not 
as  widespread  as  that  found  in  Yosemite,  has  been  identified  in  Sequoia- 
Kings  Canyon  National  Parks  and  limited  control  work  is  planned  for 
fiscal  year  1964. 

An  expanded  control  program  to  combat  an  increasingly  aggressive  infes- 
tation of  Elm  Spanworm  is  planned  in  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park,  The  infestation  extends  to  adjacent  forest  lands. 

The  latent  infestation  of  Gypsy  Moth  in  Acadia  National  Park  has  suddenly 
built  up  to  epidemic  proportions  in  the  past  year.  Approximately  5,000 
acres  will  require  treatment  this  year  in  the  Park  and  to  adjacent  forest 
areas  in  Maine, 


These  funds  are  used  to  purchase  land  for  the  protection  and  manage- 
ment of  the  watersheds  of  navigable  streams  arid  for  the  production  of 
timber  under  the  provisions  of  the  Weeks  Law  of  March  1>  1911,  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  513-519,  521). 

In  fiscal  year  1961,  83  cases  involving  8,593  acres  were  approved  for 
purchase  pursuant  to  the  Weeks  Law,  These  properties  are  located  in 
19  national  forests  in  13  States.  The  lands  are  generally  depleted 
forest  areas  or  worn  out  or  unproductive  farm  lands.  The  purchase  of 
such  lands  for  management  under  national  forest  principles  will  pro- 
vide increased  public  benefits  and  result  in  more  economical  and 
efficient  administration  of  the  national  forest  units  involved. 

Further  consolidation  of  land  ownership  within  the  national  forests, 
and  transfer  of  certain  critical  areas  to  public  ownership,  is  an 
urgent  need  to  permit  the  most  effective  use  of  areas  now  in  public 
ownership,  to  permit  productive  use  of  lands  now  largely  unmanaged, 
and  to  permit  more  efficient  administration  of  existing  national 
forests.  This  program  should  be  carried  out  expeditiously  in  order 
to  forestall  further  resource  depletion. 
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FOREST  RESEARCH 

The  Forest  Service  conducts  research  on  problems  pertaining  to  all  forest 
land  and  on  the  management  of  related  non-forest  rangelands,  including 
State  and  private  holdings  as  well  as  national  forests  and  other  Federal 
lands . 

The  research  is  carried  on  primarily  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory, 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  at  ten  regional  forest  and  range  experiment  stations 
in  the  continental  United  States,  and  at  a forest  research  center  in 
Puerto  Rico.  Much  of  the  research  at  the  regional  stations  is  concentrated 
at  laboratories  and  at  field  research  centers  including  experimental  forests 
and  ranges  where  major  problems  may  be  studied  advantageously. 

The  research  is  to  a large  extent  cooperative  with  States  and  private 
agencies.  The  following  fields  of  research  are  under  way; 

Forest  and  Range  Management  Research 

Current  Activities ; Research  under  this  activity  is  concerned  with  the 
growing  of  timber  and  the  management  of  forest  properties,  the  manage- 
ment and  efficient  use  of  range  forage,  the  management  of  both  forest 
and  range  vegetation  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  usable  water  and 
to  minimize  erosion,  and  the  management  of  forest  recreation  resources. 

Forest  management  research  emphasizes  the  development  of  methods  for 
quickly  increasing  the  growth  rate  of  forests  and  hence  the  permissible 
annual  cut.  Emphasis  is  given  to  harvest  cutting  patterns  that  promote 
regeneration  of  the  forest  or  increase  growth  and  quality  of  residual 
stands.  Also  being  stressed  are  measures  leading  to  control  of  undesir- 
able vegetation  competing  with  crop  trees.  Methods  of  reforesting  farm 
lands  withdrawn  from  cultivation^  stripped  mining  lands,  and  cut  or 
burned-over  forests,  are  being  improved  through  research.  The  develop- 
ment of  hybrid  trees  for  faster  and  more  certain  timber  production  is 
being  studied,  as  well  as  improved  methods  for  stimulating  gum  flow  in 
pines  for  the  production  of  resin. 

Wildlife  habitat  and  ranee  management  research  emphasizes  development 
of  methods  and  practices  for  building  up  or  maintaining  forage  produc- 
tion on  forest  and  related  non-forest  ranges,  and  for  its  efficient 
utilization  by  game  and  livestock,  at  maximum  levels  consistent  with 
other  values  of  land  for  watershed,  recreation,  timber  production,  or 
other  uses.  Emphasis  is  being  placed  on  determination  of  proper  inten- 
sities of  stocking,  systems  of  grazing,  and  seasons  of  use  for  native 
ranges,  seeded  ranges,  and  ranges  on  which  undesirable  plants  have  been 
controlled.  Methods  are  being  developed  for  coordinating  livestock 
and  big  game  use  of  the  same  ranges.  Studies  are  also  under  way  on  the 
use  of  fire  in  the  control  of  undesirable  range  plants,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  methods  for  restoring  and  managing  desirable  forage  plants  on 
game  ranges. 
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Watershed  management  research  Is  directed  toward  improving  soil  and 
cover  conditions  and  practices  to  alleviate  flood  and  sediment  problems 
associated  with  the  use  of  forest  and  related  range  land^  and  toward 
helping  meet  urbans  ruralj  and  industrial  demands  for  water  of  good 
supply  and  high  quality.  Watershed  use  problems  are  attacked  by  obtain- 
ing quantitative  measurements  of  the  effects  of  such  activities  as  fire, 
logging,  grazing,  and  road  construction  on  water  supply  and  quality. 

Concurrent  with  these  studies  are  those  to  determine  how  to  use  water- 
sheds for  various  economic  purposes  and  still  provide  satisfactory  water 
supplies.  Possibilities  of  increasing  water  yield  through  manipulation 
of  the  vegetation  and  control  of  snow  accumulation  and  melt  are  being 
studied.  Particular  attention  is  being  given  to  the  effects  of  water- 
shed use  and  management  on  study  areas  as  they  are  reflected  in  soil- 
plant-water  relations.  This  provides  both  an  understanding  of  the 
cause  and  effects  of  given  measures  and  a means  of  predicting  the 
magnitude  of  results  from  applying  v?atershed  us©  and  management  measures 
on  other  areas. 

Forest  recreation  research  concentrates  on  (developing  basic  facts  on  ^ 

forest  recreation  and  providing  guidelines  essential  tO'  the  forest 
land  manager  in  making  policy  and  program  decisions.  This  research 
includes  studies  of  the  resource,  the  people  who  use  it,  and  the  relation 
of  recreational  us®  to  othar  uses  of  forest  land.  Major  emphasis  is  placed 
on;  devising  techniques  fo>r  measuring  and  classifying  forest  recreation 
use,  and  for  inventorying  forest  recreation  resources 5 investigating 
factors  influencing  incentives,  desires,  and  choice  of  recreation  activity 
by  the  recreationist 5 Improving  procedures  for  making  projections  of 
future  recreational  us®,  determining  metho(ds  for  management,  protection,  | 

and  rehabilitation  of  the  recreation  resource 2 developing  guides  to 
determine  carrying  capacities  of  various  types  of  recreation  resources; 
and  on  studies  in  coordinating  recreation  with  other  forest  uses,  and 
evaluating  effects  of  other  forest  uses  on  forest  recreation  values. 


Selected  Eatamples 


Forest  Management  R.esearch 


Pioneering,  research  unit  ei-tablisbed.  A pioneering  research  unit  in 
forest  mensuration  was  established  at  Berkeley,  California,  to  conduct 
advance  research  in  forest  mensuration,  which  Is  concerned  with  the 
measurement  of  the  spatial  arrangement,  form,  volume,  growth,  and 
quality  of  forest  stands  and  trees. 


How  sgri.ngwo'od  and  summerwood  are  formed.  The  light  and  dark  portions 
of  annual  rings  in  wood  represent,  respectively,  fa«t°growtng  spring- 
wood  (large  diameter  cells)  and  slower-growing  sunanerwood  (small 
diameter  cells).  For  the  first  time  it  has  been  shown  that  day  length, 
by  its  control  of  auJEin  production  in  the  terminal  bud,  is  responsible 
for  the  change  from  one  kind  of  growth  to  the  other.  In  a series  of 
experiments,  the  change  from  springwoo(d  to  summerwood  formation  was 
reversed  by  either  changing  the  day  length  to  which  the  tree  was 
exposed  or  by  supplying  auxin  artificially  to  the  tree.  This  is  a 
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major  scientific  breakthrough  and  has  important  practical  implica“ 
tions  because  the  proportion  of  springwood  and  summerwood  largely 
controls  wood  density*  which  in  turn  determines  most  of  the  strength 
properties  of  wood  in  use. 

Turpentine  used  to  study  carbon  14  distribution.  Forest  Service 
scientists  cooperated  with  atomic  scientists  at  Los  Alamos  in  a 
project  concerning  the  distribution  of  carbon  14  in  nature*”“from 
primitive  times*  through  the  industrial  revolution*  to  the  present. 
Measurement  of  radioactivity  of  turpentine  recovered  from  old  pine 
stumps  reveals  how  much  carbon  14  was  in  the  atmosphere  when  the 
pines  were  alive  and  growing.  The  study  has  led  to  techniques  useful 
in  detecting  changes  of  carbon  14  in  the  atmosphere. 

Some  nutrients  redistributed  In  trees.  Redistribution  of  essential 
elements  in  trees  helps  to  compensate  for  the  low  fertility  of  many 
forest  soils.  Controlled  experiments  in  mineral  nutrition  of  loblolly 
pine  conducted  in  sand  culture  have  revealed  that  potassium  in  the 
tree  moves  from  the  lower  needles  to  the  growing  points  when 
potassium  is  withheld  from  a treatment  solution.  Magnesium  also 
moves  to  the  upper  needles.  Calcium*  however*  is  immobile  and  is  not 
translocated  from  older  needles  to  new  needles.  This  redistribution 
net  only  is  Important  in  tree  nutrition  but  also  must  be  considered 
in  sampling  foliage  to  determine  the  nutrient  status  of  the  tree. 

Site  requirements  for  important  timber  trees  defined.  Progress 
continued  on  a nation=wtde  series  of  studies  designed  to  isolate  and 
identify  critical  characteristics  of  soil  and  site  that  strongly 
Influence  growth  of  important  timber  trees.  The  results  of  this 
research  will  now  provide  the  basis  for  charts  and  other  easily  used 
standards  for  evaluation  of  the  productivity  of  a site*  and  for 
guides  to  selection  of  the  best  species  for  a given  area. 

Controlled  flooding  reduces  hardwood  losses.  Inadequate  soil 
moisture  during  drought  years  kills  or  damages  cottonwood*  sweet = 
gum,  willow,  and  other  hardwoods  throughout  the  South,  From 
experiments  in  central  Mississippi  it  has  been  learned  that  impounding 
water  from  fall  and  winter  rains  is  probably  one  of  the  best  means  of 
alleviating  water  shortage  on  the  large  flat  areas  of  slowly  permeable 
soils.  Six  to  twelve  inches  of  water  impounded  in  September  or 
October  and  drained  in  April  will  increase  the  amount  of  stored  soil 
moisture  and  benefit  hardwood  growth.  However*  the  sites  must  be 
drained  promptly  in  the  spring  to  avoid  tree  damage. 

Managing  hardwoods  for  timber  and  waterfowl.  Winter  flooding 
also  has  real  promise  for  dual-purpose  management  of  bottom-land 
hardwood  stands  along  the  Central  Mississippi  Flyway  for  timber 
and  game  crops,  A 4-year  study  in  pin  oak  stands  in  southeastern 
Missouri  has  shown  thats  (1)  Pin  oak  trees  survived  the  fall-winter 
flooding  necessary  for  shooting  area  development*  (2)  flooded  areas 
produced  more  sound  acorn  mast  than  the  non-flooded  areas. 
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(3)  natural  regeneration  of  pin  oak  was  much  lower  on  the  flooded 
area,  probably  because  most  of  the  acorns  were  consumed  by  the 
ducks,  (4)  flooding  may  have  to  be  discontinued  for  1 to  3 years 
when  it  is  time  to  regenerate  the  standg  and  (5)  wildlife  management 
objectives  and  timber  management  objectives  for  such  areas  are 
compatible. 

Pine  pollen  stored  for  15  years.  Successful  hybridization  of 
many  forest  trees  requires  storage  of  pollen.  In  order  for 
scientists  to  use  identical  germ  plasm  in  their  breeding  experi- 
ments year  after  year,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  be  able  to  store 
pollen  for  a long  period  of  time,  which  could  result  in  a decline 
in  pollen  viability.  At  the  Western  Institute  of  Forest  Genetics 
the  correct  combination®  of  humidity  and  temperature  have  been 
worked  out  for  long-term  storage  of  pollen  of  several  pines. 

The  pollen  of  all  but  one  species  was  still  viable  after  15  years 
in  storage  at  10%  relative  humidity  and  at  0®C  or  5‘^C. 


the 


economic  returns  from  managing  the  northern  hardwood  forest  in 
upper  Michigan  can  be  increased  greatly  by  increasing  the  propor^ 
tion  of  yellow  birch  in  the  stands.  This  species  is  in  great 
demand  for  veneer  and  the  current  stumpage  price  is  more  than 
twice  that  of  sugar  maple,  the  next  most  valuable  species. 

Studies  in  northern  Michigan  showed  that  the  yellow  birch  seed 
supply  was  usually  adequate  but  that  few  seedlings  became 
established  in  lightly  cut  stands.  Silvicultural  practices  found 
most  favorable  for  increasing  the  proportion  of  yellow  birch  in 
these  stands  are  (1)  reduction  of  the  overstory  canopy  to  let 
through  about  50  percent  of  full  sunlight,  (2)  scarification  to 
expose  mineral  soil  on  at  least  50  percent  of  the  area,  and 
(3)  a salvage  cutting  3 to  5 years  after  the  initial  cut  to  gradually 
increase  the  amount  of  light  to  maintain  growth  of  established 
seedlings.  These  measures  are  a significant  departure  from  the 
selection  system  conaaonly  used  in  managing  the  tolerant  species 
of  northern  hardwoods  such  as  sugar  maple. 


Planting  methods  for  dry  pine  sites  in  West.  The  relatively  coarse, 
shallow  and  highly  desiccative  soil  oa  steep  irregular  terrain, 
combined  with  low  sammer  rainfall  make  severe  planting  sites  In 
central  Idaho,  Until  recently  attempts  to  establish  plantations  of 
ponderosa  pine  on  the  large  unproductive  acreage  cl  burned  forest 
sites  vrere  largely  unsuccessful,  Wcw,  a 5-year  study  on  the  Boise 
National  Forest  has  demonstrated  that  successful  plantations  can 
be  established  with  adequate  site  preparation  and  better  handling  and 
care  of  the.  planting  stock.  For  example,  5=year  survival  averaged 
over  957.  on  an  area  prepared  by  stripping  with  a D^7  bulldozer  and 
trenching  with  a Talladega  plow,  whereas  it  was  about  127.  on 
unprepared  sites.  Survival  also  was  increased  by  using  2-1  stock, 
faster  transportation  from  nursery  to  planting  site,  and  planting 
1.1  a dug  hole  rather  than  in  a slit.  The  success,  of  this  planting 
method  has  stimulated  renewed  effort  in  planting  pine  throughout 
the  ponderosa  pine  region. 
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Management  Research 


Effects  of  br-gsh  invasion  on  crested  wheatgrasa  yield.  General 
observation  has  indicated  that  yield  of  grass  stands  is  reduced  by 
invasion  of  shrubs.  On  the  Benmore  Experimental  Range  in  Utah 
evidence  now  confirms  this  insofar  as  invasion  of  crested  wheatgrass 
range  by  big  sagebrush  is  concerned.  However ^ this  study  also 
disclosed  that  a similar  invasion  by  rabbitbrush  actually  increases 
production,  of  crested  wheatgrass.  Scientists  searching  fcr  the 
cause  of  these  contrasting  relationships  have  found  a partial  answer 
in  the  root  systems  of  the  two  shrubs.  Taproots  of  big  sagebrush  are 
frequently  restricted  by  a calcareous  hardpan  or  salt  accumulation 
in  the  lower  soil  layers.  When  this  happens j numerous  lateral  roots 
develop  in  the  upper  soil  layers  where  they  utilise  all  available 
soil  moisture.  Crested  wheatgrass  is  unable  to  compete  with  sage- 
brush and  barren  ''halos”  develop  at  the  perimeter  of  the  shrub  crowns. 
On  the  other  hand  the  taproots  of  rabbitbrush  are  little  affected  by 
dense  soil  layers.  The  poorly  developed  lateral  roots  offer  little 
competition  to  roots  of  crested  wheatgrass  in  the  soil  zones  where 
they  draw  moisture  and  the  wheatgrass  grows  profusely  under  and 
adjacent  to  the  rabbitbrush.  The  reason  for  the  actual  increase  in 
yields  under  these  circiunstances  is  still  under  study. 


Systems  of  range  management  evaluated.  Comparisons  of  seasonlong 
grazing  and  a deferred  rotation  system  in  Oregon  showed  that  during 
the  first  three  years  of  the  study  cows  and  calves  made  better 
weight  gains  under  seasonlong  grazing.  There  was  no  measurable 
difference  in  effect  on  the  range.  In  direct  contrasts  two-year  steer 
gains  in  a Wyoming  study  were  higher  under  a ,3°pasture  rotation  system 
than  under  seasonlong  grazing  use.  Both  e.xperlments  are  continuing  in 
order  to  take  into  account  a wider  range  of  yearly  weather  fluctuations. 


Growth  inhibitors 


Lants.  Recent  research  has  found 
evidence  that  chemicals  leached  from  plants  by  rainwater  may  exert 
an  inhibiting  effect  on  the  growth  of  other  plants  nearby.  In  northern 
Arizona  20  native  rang®  plant  species  were  found  to  contain  chemicals 
that  inhibited  the  growth  of  wheat  seedlings  used  as  laboratory  test 
plants  by  more  than  50  percent.  Water  extracts  of  grasses  caused 
less  inhibitory  effect  than  those  of  forbSg  shrubs  and  trees.  Some 
species j such  as  junipers » produced  inhibitory  effects  under  field 
conditions  whsreas  grasses  did  not.  Although  the  presence  of  a 
growth  inhibitor  in  a plant  extract  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it 
has  ecological  importances  this  factor  cannot  be  ignored  when  attempting 
to  establish  forage  species  on  areas  now  or  formerly  occupied  by  species 
that  produce  inhibitors.  * 


Recovery  rate  of  deteriorated  ranees  varies  greatly,  Glades  in  the 
Missouri  Ozarks  have  been  overused  by  livestock  for  many  years s and 
forage  production  has  been  greatly  reduced,  Howeverj  these  ranges 
recover  very  rapidly  when  livestock  are  removed.  In  one  typical 
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area  herbage  prcdur.tiois.  Increased  from  400  pounds  (dry  weight)  per 
acre  to  2^800  pound.?  f a 60Q»percent  increases  during  h years  cf 
protection  from  livestock  grazing.  On  the  other  hanij  certain  areas  of 
subalpine  range  on  the  Manti  National  Forest  in  Utah  still  do  net  have 
an  adequate  cover  of  vegetation  for  soil  stabilization  after  nearly  50 
years  of  protection  from  grazing.  This  slow  rate  ©f  recovery  is 
attributed  to  unfavorable  growing  conditions ^ including  low  soil 
fertility 9 and  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  that  csi  the  Missouri  glades. 


Recent  observations 
and  measurements  on  escperimental  ranges  in  Utah,  Colorado  and 
Nevada  have  es.tablished  the  fact  that  pocket  gophers  are  a primary 
cause  of  plant  cover  deterioration , In  the  Utah  area  gophers  were 
nearly  twice  as  abundant  and  damage  to  perennial  vegetation  was  much 
greater  where  an  aspen  forest  had  just  been  cleared  than  vThere  the 
stand  va?  undisturbed,  Pocket  gophers  were  excluded  for  three  years 
from  experimental  plots  on  Black  Mesa  in  western  Colorado,  The  result 
was  a.n  increase  in  grass  and  litter  cover  compared  to  control  areas 
where  the  gophers  were  unchecked.  In  big  sagebrush  area.s  in  Nevadas, 
protection  from  small  herbivorous  ma-mmals  for  two  decades  has 
resulted  in  plant  compositioin  changes  noticeably  different  from  changes 
where  livestock  only  were  excluded.  The  most  striking  difference 
was  in  the  greater  percentage  of  perennial  forbs  that  developed  under 
protection  from  rodents.  These  results  indicate  the  importance  of 
considering  rodents  in  the.  management  of  livestock  range. 


Wildlife  Habitat  Research  t 

Big^^game  prcduction  closely  related  to  ranee  condition,  A measure 
of  the  importance  of  good  suraro.er  range  for  maintaining  mule  deer  hard 
product.ivity  has  been  obtained  by  a.  study  in  the  Interraountain  area, 

A het'i  on  very  good  summer  range  produced  50  percent  more  offspring 
than  a herd  on  very  poor  summer  range.  Winter  ranges  during  the 
period  of  study  were  similar. 


Advance.s  made  In  ec©.log.v  of  bitterbreash . an  imneriant  deer  forage. 
Competition  is  an  important  factor  in  bitterbrush  ascabli.shment  and 
growth.  On  a good  winter  range  bitterbrush  site  in  Calif orn.ias  plant 
vigor  suffered  where  bitterbrush  stocking  was  mote  than  2 9. 200  plants 
per  acre.  In  a test  on  range  seeded,  t©  crested  wheatgrassg  it  was  found 
that  for  best  results  bitterbmsh  should  foe  planted  in  the  openings  and 
wherever  possible  at  least  2 feet  away  from  any  gras®  clump.  Stand 
development  of  bitterbrush  In  central  Oregon  is  closely  associated  with 
soil  and  topographic  features.  Stand  development  of  bitterbrush 
improves  as  the  soil  f.eepenSy  soil  texture  becomes  coarser.,  soil 
structure  becomes  less  strongly  developed.,  proportions  of  stones  in 
the  soil  Inereasej,  indurated  hardpans  disappearg  and  as  slope  aspect 
changes  to  the  South,  Such  information  is  valuable  in  achieving 
success  in  establishment  and  management  of  this  important  browse 
species . 
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Wildlife  habitat  Improved  bv  modification  of  the  timber  stand. 

Significant  increases  in  understory  vegetation  of  value  to  deer  and 
upland  game  resulted  from  opening  the  timber  stand  by  logging  in 
Montana,  from  several  levels  of  thinning  in  Louisiana,  and  from  stand 
improvement  work  in  the  Central  States.  Such  increases,  particularly 
in  shrubby  species,  improve  the  habitat  and  can  also  be  expected  to 
reduce  animal  damage  to  timber  reproduction. 

Watershed  Management  Research 

San  Dimas  experimental  forest  fire  and  rehabilitation.  The  San  Dimas 
Experimental  Forest  in  southern  California  was  almost  completely 
burned  over  by  wild  fire  in  July  of  I960.  With  the  assistance  of  a 
supplemental  appropriation  and  cooperative  assistance  from  the 
county  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  State  of  California,  work  at  this 
important  laboratory  has  been  reestablished.  Going  studies  have 
been  reactivated  and  new  studies  started.  Thirty^six  small 
experimental  watersheds  have  been  instrumented  and  treated  to  find 
the  best  means  of  stabiliasing  these  highly  erosive  slopes  following 
the  destructive  wild  fires  prevalent  in  the  region. 

An  illustration  of  the  instability  of  soils  In  the  southern  California 
mountains,  can  be  cited  In  one  100»acre  undisturbed  watershed  where 
erosion  prior  to  the  fire  amounted  to  about  900  cubic  yards  per  square 
mile  per  year.  Following  the  fire,  erosion  from  this  watershed  from 
the  first  storm  of  about  1 inch  was  3,260  cubic  yards  per  square  mile== 
more  than  3.6  times  the  oreflre  annual  rate. 

Soil  erodibilitv  related  to  origin  and  development.  To  develop  a 
better  understanding  of  the  processes  and  factors  of  erosion  of 
soils,  a study  in  northern  California  related  erodibillty  to  geologic 
types  vegetation  type,  elevational  aones,  and  geographic  zones. 

Soils  with  particularly  high  erodibility  were  the  acid  soils  in  the 
central  coast  area,  those  from  soft  sediments  in  the  Sierra,  and 
those  from  soft  sediments  developed  under  brush  in  all  zones. 

Soils  developed  under  brush  were  30  percent  more  erodible  than 
those  developed  under  grass.  Soils  developed  at  the  lower  elevational 
zones  below  1000  feet  were  44  percent  more  erodible  than  soils 
developed  at  higher  elevations.  Studies  of  the  detailed  characteristics 
of  these  soils  are  continuing  to  learn  the  reasons  for  their  erodibility® 

Mature  forest  removal  increases  streamflow.  Summarization  of  11 
forest  cutting  experiments  over  the  past  20  years  at  the  Coweeta 
Hydrologic  Laboratory,  North  Carolina,  located  in  the  high  pre» 
cipitation  zone  of  the  southern  Appalachian  Mountains,  has  shown  that 
conversion  of  mature  hardwood  forest  to  low=growing  vegetation  has 
increased  streamflow  in  amounts  varying  from  5 to  16  inches  per 
year.  Increase  has  been  roughly  proportional  to  the  percentage  of 
the  stand  cut.  Increases  for  other  areas  are  not  yet  quantitatively 
predictable  due  to  variations  in  soils,  physiography,  and  orientation 
of  small  drainages. 


Water  yields  also  increased  in  relation  to  severity  of  cut  from  four 
West  Virginia  watersheds  harvested  under  intensities  ranging  from 
commercial  clear-cut  to  light  selection.  The  maximum  increase 
(resulting  from  the  commercial  clear-cut)  amounted  to  3.7  area- 
inches  the  first  year  following  the  cut,  declining  to  2,1  area- 
inches  the  following  year  as  a result  of  sprout  regrowth. 

Pine  thinning  reduces  evapotranspiration  losses.  First-year  data 
from  heavily  thinned  and  undisturbed  portions  of  a loblolly  pine  stand 
in  South  Carolina  showed  that  thinning  caused  a reduction  in  evapo- 
transpiration by  at  least  50  percent.  This  lesser  use  of  water  by  trees 
resulted  In  more  water  released  as  surface  runoff  from  the  thinned 
plots  over  that  from  the  unthinned.  Water  recharge  of  the  soil  profile 
continued  throughout  the  growing  season  at  depths  greater  than  four 
feet  under  both  conditions. 

Forest  Recreation  Research 

Aerial  photos  useful  in  measuring  recreation  use.  From  studies  made 
at  several  recreational  sites  in  the  wildland  areas  of  California  it 
was  determined  that  aerial  photographs,  flown  to  special  specifications, 
can  be  an  aid  in  estimating  the  intensity  of  recreational  use.  For 
this  special  purpose;  (1)  oblique  photos  should  be  taken  rather  than 
verticals;  (2)  flight  altitudes  should  be  close  to  the  terrain  rather 
than  high  above  it|  (3)  helicopters  should  be  used  as  camera  platforms 
rather  than  fixed  wing  aircraft;  (4)  orthochromatic  film  should  be 
used  rather  than  panchromatic;  and  (5)  blue  light  should  be  exposed 
for  rather  than  excluded. 

A study  of  the  effects  of  heavy  use  on  soil  and  vegetation  in  camp- 
arounds  was  made  on  the  national  forests  in  California,  Observa- 
tions showed  that  the  cumulative  effect  of  years  of  trampling  feet  and 
auto  traffic  on  the  forest  floor  had  been  to  create  extremely  adverse 
growing  conditions.  Compaction  of  soil  plus  direct  physical  injury  to 
trees  and  shrubs  had  made  campground  trees  and  other  vegetation  easy 
prey  of  natural  enemies.  Broken,  stunted  plants  became  too  weak  to 
resist  insects  and  diseases.  Open  wounds  became  entry  ports  for 
airborne  spores  of  wood-decaying  fungi.  New  growth  on  dwarfed  trees 
stayed  within  reach  of  deer  which  browse  off  the  succulent  young 
twigs  each  year.  The  results  of  this  study  will  serve  as  guidelines 
so  that  future  recreation  research  projects  can  attack  forest 
recreation  use  problems  more  effectively. 

A study  was  made  of  nine  highly-developed  recreation  areas  in  the 
Northeast.  This  study  was  undertaken  to  get  a better  understanding 
of  the  nature,  scope,  and  importance  of  recreation  problems  In  the 
Northeast.  Results  of  this  study  indicate  that  the  most  immediate 
need  is  for  research  to  provide  information  and  criteria  which  can 
be  used  by  officials  responsible  for  making  financial  policy,  and 
land-use  decisions.  Need  for  more  ecological  and  engineering 
information  seemed  to  be  of  less  importance  at  this  time. 


Mapping  of  utiliz.ation  on  recreation  arfea.s.  This  was  an  exploratory 
effort  to  devise  methods  for  measuring  recreation  use  and  the 
preferences  of  people  engaged  in  forest  recreation  without  using 
questionnaires.  Results  of  the  study  indicate  that  the  mapping 
technique  can  be  used  successfully  with  modifications  and  clarifica- 
tion of  design.  Further  trials  will  be  made  of  this  method  on  the 
White  Mountain  National  Forest,  New  Hampshire. 

Forest  Protection  Research 

Current  Activities;  This  work  includes  research  on  the  prevention  or 
control  of  damage  from  fires,  insects,  and  diseases  in  forests. 

Research  on  forest  fire  is  directed  toward  reducing  fire  losses,  improving 
efficiency  of  fire  prevention  and.  control  measures,  and  toward  better 
techniques  for  using  fire  beneficially  in  forest  and  range,  management. 

Human  attitude  and  behavior  studies  are  laying  the  groundwork  for  improved 
fire  prevention  methods.  Studies  of  thunderstorms  and  ways  to  reduce 
their  fire-starting  lightning  discharges  are  continuing.  How  to  predict 
fire  behavior  more  reliably  for  better  and  safer  fire  fighting  is  being 
developed  through  intensive  study  of  environmental  factors  that  control 
the  vrays  fire  burns.  New  chemicals  and  other  additives  to  water  that 
improve  its  fire  fighting  efficiency  are  being  developed  and  tested. 

Also  under  study  are  fire  effects  and  how  to  achieve  best  results  from 
fire  use  for  hazard  red?jicticn-“includiag  slash  disposal,  modification  or 
control  of  vegetation,  seed  bed  preparation  and  other  purposes. 

Research  on  forest  insects  is  directed  toward  the  prevention  or  control 
of  destructive  insect  attack  on  forests  and  forest  products,  Da.mage 
by  insects  enters  into  all  phases  of  forest  management  from  the  seed  to 
the  mature  forest.  The  development  of  effective  and  economical  methods 
of  direct  and  indirect  control  is  dependent  upon  thorough  knowledge  of 
life  histories  and  habits  of  forest  insects , including  the  interrelation- 
ships between  the  insects  and  their  environments.  Investigations  on 
direct  control  methods  involve  mechanical  and  chemical  methods.  Research 
on  improvement  of  insect  .survey  methods  with  particular  emphasis  on  use 
of  aerial  photographs  is  an  important  phase  of  the  work.  Control  of 
forest  insects  by  indirect  methods  such  as  the  use  of  natural  or 
introduced  predators  and  diseases  of  insects,  and  by  silvicultural 
practices  designed  to  prevent  the  buildup  of  insect  epidemics,  offers 
promise  and  is  being  emphasized  in  the  research  program. 

Research  on  diseases  in  forests^  forest  tree  nurseries,  and  on  decays 
and  stains  of  forest  products  provides  the  basic  information  on  the 
causes  of  diseases  and  on  practicable  and  effective  methods  of  combating 
them.  Studies  are  underway  on  the  identification  and  life  history  of 
the  pathogens  that  cause  disease,  on  the  environmental  conditions  that 
result  in  disease  epidemics  in  forests,  on  direct  control  by  chemical  and 
mechanical  methods,  on  indirect  control  through  silvicultural  practices 
and  genetic  resistance,  and  on  the  improvement  of  disease  survey  techniques. 
In  the  products  field,  research  is  directed  to  the  determination  of  methods 
of  handling  logs  and  lumber  to  prevent  fungus  infection;  of  the  proper  use 
of  naturally  durable  or  treated  wood  in  high-hazard  locations;  and  of 
improved  structural  design  to  reduce  decay  of  wood  in  service. 
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Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress 
Forest  Fire  Research 

Fire  information  from  laboratory  studies  for  better  control. 

Experimental  burning  of  simple  sugars  and  pure  cellulose  paper  at 
Berkeleys  Californias  gave  new  insight  into  the  f lame=inhibiting 
action  of  certain  chemical  salts  used  as  fire  extinguishers.  It  was 
shown  that  some  of  these  salts  actually  increase  the  rate  of  pyrolysis 
and  combustion  reactions  in  the  ’’glowing*’  stage.  This  results  in  the 
burning  of  fuels  with  little  or  no  flaming.  Analysis  of  wood  crib 
fires  at  the  Southern  Forest  Fire  Laboratory  in  Macons  Georgias 
indicates  an  exponential  relationship  between  the  density  of  wood  fuel 
and  the  rate  of  fire  spread.  At  Asheville s North  Carolinaj  mathematical 
analysis  shows  that  methods  for  computing  the  ember°lifting  capacity  of 
a fire  convection  column  are  different  for  various  heights  above  the 
combust icn  zone.  This  mfeans  that  prediction  of  large-fire  spotting 
phenomena  from  measurements  of  laboratory-scale  fires  must  take  into 
account  the  relatively  low  column  heights  (in  the  laboratory)  with 
respect  to  the  intensity  of  fire. 

New  knowledge  of  fuels  for  pre-fire  planning.  Studies  of  logging  slash 
fuels  in  Idaho  reveal  that  greatest  reduction  In  flammability  occurs 
during  the  first  year  after  cutting^  but  that  after  weathering  for  5 
years  all  but  the  lightest  slash  concentrations  (less  than  ?,5  tons 
per  acre)  still  supported  fire  which  spread  at  moderate  rates  and 
burned  with  considerable  intensity.  Data  collected  in  southern 
California  watershed  areas  demonstrate  that  moisture  content  of  living  | 
brush  fuels  in  that  area  is  closely  related  to  soil  moisture  at  root 
level.  On  the  other  hand.,  similar  studies  of  living  undergrowth  fuels 
in  the  coastal  plain  and  Piedmont  areas  of  eastern  United  States  show 
that  moisture  content  displays  strong  -seasonal  variations  but  appears 
to  be  unrelated  to  soil  moisture  or  water  table  level.  The  difference 
in  these  results  emphasizes  need  for  continued  search  into  physio- 
logical processes  which  bear  directly  upon  f la.mmability  of  living 
forest  fuels. 

New  Information  on  lightning  and  people  for  more  effective  fire 
prevention.  Investigations^  jointly  supported  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  Forest  SetTices  do  not  yet  demonstrate  conclusively 
that  seeding  clouds  with  silver  iodide  results  in  reducing  lightning 
phenomena.  Observations  during  19603  however»  strongly  suggest  that 
such  seeding  will  be  proven  successful  at  the  completion  of  current 
tests.  In  Californias  exploratc-ry  study  of  psychological  effects  of 
fire  law  enforcement  showed  that  most  people-even  those  who  recognize 
the  importance  of  fire  laws— find  it  difficult  to  obtain  enough 
information  to  keep  from  breaking  the  law.  In  addition  to  this>  the 
study  revealed  a general,  lack  of  awareness  of  fire  laws  by  many 
violators.  Evidence,  of  these  findings  w.as  borne  out  in  test  interviews 
which  showed  that  40  percent  of  the  people  did  not  know  that  burning 
peT~mit.s  are  required  for  trash  burning  on  f'^re.st  areas.  Many  also 
believed  that  a U.  S.  Forest  Service  burning  permit  was  valid  on 
State  and  private  forest  land. 
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Fire.danger  rafcing  methods  are  improved.  Two  new  indices  were 
developed  and  put  into  use  this  year  in  California.  One  of  these 
expresses  the  effect  of  weather  on  the  ignitability  of  forest  fuels; 
the  other  combines  the  ignition  index  with  a previously  developed 
burning  index  to  yield  a single  numerical  expression  of  expected 
fire  fighting  load  according  to  prevailing  weather  conditions. 

At  Macong  Georgias  formulae  were  constructed  whereby  three  easily 
obtained  weather  variables  (dew  point  temperatures  dry  bulb  temperatures 
and  wet  bulb  depression)  can  be  used  to  compute  the  moisture  content 
of  standard  fuel  moisture  slats  almost  as  accurately  as  direct  measure^ 
ments  from  slats  in  field  practice.  In  the  critical  lower  fuel  moisture 
ranges  use  of  the  weather  variables  permits  even  more  precise 
calculations.  An  estimating  equation  of  this  type  is  being  made  a part 
of  the  preliminary  framework  of  the  national  fire  danger  rating  system. 

Modified  retardants  for  more  effective  fire  control.  Tests  continue 
to  show  that  effectiveness  of  promising  retardants » such  as  diammonium 
phosphate  (DAP) » is  markedly  increased  on  some  fuels  by  using  them 
with  water  which  has  been  thickened  with  jelling  substances.  These 
Jelling  substances  used  alone  or  in  mixture  with  calcium  chloride  have 
also  shown  retardant  qualities  both  in  the  laboratory  and  on  small 
test  fires  in  the  field.  Both  laboratory  trials  and  field  plot 
evaluations,  however;,  indicated  that  unthickened  DAP  retardant  solutions 
stopped  litter  fires  better  than  thickened  solutions  at  an  application 
rate  of  2 gallons  per  100  square  feet.  This  was  due  to  poor  penetration 
of  the  litter  layer  by  the  thickened  material. 

Retardants  used  in  aerial  attack.  In  cooperation  with  the  California 
Division  of  Forestry  and  the  Los  Angeles  County  Fire  Department, 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  conducted  air  tanker  tests  to  determine 
optimum  viscosity  for  cascading  jel  retardants  from  the  air.  Preliminary 
results  indicate  that  the  best  drop  patterns  can  be  obtained  with  jel 
at  medium  viscosities  when  the  drops  are  made  from  altitudes  of  100  to 
175  feet. 

In  Georgia,  aerial  slurry  retardant  drops  of  440  gallons  or  less 
failed  to  substantially  penetrate  hard-=wood  canopies  in  full  leaf. 

Weather  and  fuel  factors  are  keys  to  successful  controlled  burning. 

In  Oregon,  experience  with  slash  disposal  fires  shows  that  fuel 
moisture  content  is  a more  important  factor  than  either  wind  or  slope 
in  the  success  of  a slash^burning  operation.  When  moisture  content 
of  dead  hemlock  twigs  dropped  below  14  percent,  most  of  the  fires 
thoroughly  covered  the  ground  and  consumed  nearly  all  limbs  smaller 
than  one  inch  in  diameter  and  much  of  the  larger  fuel.  Above  this 
moisture  content  fires  skipped  many  spots  of  slash  and  left  many 
1-inch  limbs  only  charred. 

Analysis  of  ten  years®  weather  records  in  the  Southeastern  States 
shows  that  westerly  winter  winds  are  more  persistent  than  other 
directional  winds  and  consequently  should  be  given  more  consideration 
in  planning  prescribed  burning  operations. 
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Foresr.  Insect  Research 

Pine  reproduction  weevil  attacks  west.ern  white  pines.  Recent  studies 
show  that  the  pine  reproduction  weevil,,  a serious  pest  of  young 
ponderosa  and  Jeffrey  pines  in  California  forests,  may  also  attack  and 
kill  young  white  pines  in  plantations  and  nurseries.  Up  to  now,  white 
pines  have  been  considered  resistant  to  this  insect. 

Biological  control  of  the  European  pine  shoot  moth.  Progress  is 
being  made  in  efforts  to  secure  more  effective  natural  control  of  the 
European  pine  shoot  moth,  a destructive  introduced  pest  of  pine  planta« 
tions  in  eastern  United  States,  During  the  past  year,  the  Forest 
Service,  working  in  cooperation  with  specialists  of  Entomology  Research 
Divisions,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  who  are  located  in  Europe, 
imported  approximately  10,000  specimens  of  European  parasites  of  this 
insect  and  liberated  them  in  infested  pine  plantations  in  the  Lake 
States  and  Central  States.  Follow-up  studies  will  be  made  in  these 
plantations  to  detexmlne  if  these  parasites  became  established  and  to 
evaluate  their  effectiveness  in  control. 

Resistance  of  wire  insulaticn  materials  to  termites.  Progress  is 
being  made  in  studies  to  determine  the  resistance  cf  various  wire 
insulation  materials  to  termite  attack.  For  example,  sheets  of  poly“ 
ethylene  exposed  continuously  to  heavy  termite  populations  have 
remained  almost  free  of  damage  for  at  least  8 years.  Some  test  samples 
of  coal  tar  piteh° impregnated  fiber  conduit  have  resisted  attack  for 
at  least  13  years  under  similar  conditions,  d 

Aerial  survey  techniques.  Recent  studies  in  the  Northwest  show  that 
epidemic  mortality  cf  Douglas  fir  caused  by  the  Douglas  fir  beetle 
can  be  evaluated  effectively  by  aerial  photography  during  the  first 
year  of  tree  killing  by  using  either  color  or  panchromatic  film. 

Epidemic  mortality  of  ponderosa  pines  caused  by  the  western  pine 
beetle  can  also  be  estimated  satisfactorily  by  aerial  photographic 
techniques.  Here,  however,  better  results  are  obtained  through  the 
use  of  either  color  or  camouflage  detection  film  than  panchromatic. 

Control  of  the  Texas  leaf -^cutting  ant.  Recent  studies  in  Louisiana 
indicate  that  past  failures  in  obtaining  satisfactory  control  cf 
this  insect  by  methyl  bromide  fumigation  have  resulted  from  failure 
to  inject  the  fumigant  deeply  enough  in  the  ground.  It  now  appears 
that  the  fumigant  must  be  released  at  least  30  inches  below  the 
surface  to  secure  maximum  effectiveness  in  control, 

Gypsy  moth  parasites  survive  in  areas  intensive Iv  sprayed  with  DDT. 
Studies  made  recently  on  Cape  Cod  show  that  many  species  of 
parasites  of  the  gypsy  moth  have  survived  in  oak  woodlands  intensively 
sprayed  by  airplanes  with  DUI  for  at  Isast  10  years.  These  parasites 
were  introduced  frcro  abroad  and  liberated  in  gypsy  moth«=> infested 
stands  many  years  ago. 
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Biological  control  of  the  spruce  budwora.  Analysis  of  results  of 
a five-year  program  of  studies  of  the  effect  of  parasites  on  spruce 
budworm  populations  in  the  Lake  States  suggest  that  budworm  populations 
do  not  increase  in  stands  where  aggregate  parasitiEation  affects  60% 
or  more  of  the  budworm  larvae.  This  finding  is  not  greatly  different 
from  findings  made  earlier  on  the  effects  of  aggregate  parasitization 
of  the  budworm  in  the  Northeast  and  Pacific  Northwest, 

Protection  of  slash  pine  cones  from  insect  damage.  In  northern 
Florida  two  species  of  insects  belonging  to  the  genus  Laspevresia 
often  attack  m.aturing  slash  pine  cones  and  damage  them  considerably. 
Recent  studies  indicate  that  these  cones  can  be  given  a considerable 
degree  of  protection  from  the  insects  by  spraying  them  in  the  spring 
with  a water  emulsion  of  Guthion,  In  a stand  where  over  90%  of 
unsprayed  cones  were  damaged  by  these  insects j less  than  10%  of 
those  receiving  the  spray  were  damaged.  This  method  of  control  has 
great  promise  for  seed  orchards  and  other  areas  where  seed  production 
is  critical. 

Effect  of  hard  pine  resin  vapors  on  bark  beetles.  Recent  research 
in  California  on  the  toxicity  of  hard  pine  resin  vapors  to  newly- 
emerged  adults  of  the  mountain  pine  beetle*  Jeffrey  pine  beetle, 
and  western  pine  beetle  indicates  that  these  beetles  can  only  tolerate 
the  saturated  resin  vapors  of  their  native  hosts.  This  suggests  the 
possibility  that  resin  quality  is  an  important  factor  governing  the 
susceptibility  or  resistance  of  these  pines  to  bark  beetle  attack. 

Forest  Disease  Research 

Almost  perfect  control  of  cone  rust^  a serious  disease  of  slash  pine 
caused  by  Cronartium  strobilinum^  was  obtained  with  four  sprayings 
of  ferbam.  In  the  untreated  slash  pine  checks  157,  of  the  cones 
were  rusted  and  their  seeds  ruined.  The  four  experimental  sprays 
were  each  timed  closely  to  precede  forecasted  18-hour  or  longer 
periods  of  85%,  or  higher  relative  humidity.  Such  weather  conditions 
had  previously  been  found  to  favor  cone  infection  and  high  counts 
of  the  infective  spores  produced  on  leaves  of  the  alternate  host 
oaks . 

Maple  blight  on  the  wane.  Severe  insect  defoliation*  plus  freezing 
injury  to  buds  not  hardened  off  in  the  fall  because  of  a late  reflush 
of  growth  following  insect  defoliation,  is  now  believed  to  be  the 
underlying  cause  of  this  disease.  localized  since  1957  in  a small 
area  in  Wisconsin,  No  primary  pathogen  has  been  found  associated 
with  the  disease  nor  has  there  been  any  evidence  of  spread  out  of 
or  intensification  within  the  original  infection  area;  on  the 
contrary,  the  general  picture  is  one  of  recovery  of  hard  maples  in 
the  affected  area. 
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Dwarfmistletoe  has  severe  impact  on  lod.g&pole  pine.  Data  from 
18  stands  in  Colorado  ranging  from  50  to  150  years  of  age  shox'Jed 
that  tree  heights  and  diameter  growths  and  merchantable  cubic-foot 
volume  were  all  substantially  reduced  by  mistletoe  attack.  Impact 
as  measured  by  any  of  these  three  factors  increases  with  increased 
length  of  time  the  trees  have  been  infected.  During  a 60-year 
periods,  mortality  and  growth  loss  induced  by  dwarfmistletoes 
reduced  merchantable  volume  to  2©ro, 

White  pine  blister  rust  sustained  by  dew  alone.  To  determine  if 
dew  alone  provides  sufficient  moisture  for  development  of  white 
pine,  blister  rust  on  ribes  leaves ^ inoculated  bashes  were  exposed 
to  moisture  in  the  form  of  dew  only  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July  in  a typical  stream  bottom  in  northern  Idaho.  Moderate  to 
heavy  infection  developed.  By  mid-Julyg  teliospores  had  been 
produced  and  sporidia  discharged » providing  ample  evidence  that 
dews  developing  along  valley  bottoms  in  the  Inland  Empire  provide 
enough  moisture  for  the  maintenance  and  development  of  the  rust 
on  ribes. 

Brown  spot  needle  blight  of  long-leaf  pine  was  effectively 
controlled  during  the  growing  season  following  late  June  treatment 
of  seedlings  with  the  semicarba^one  derivative  of  cycloheximide 
at  22  ppm.  Phytoactins  another  antibiotic j,  was  ineffective  at 
200  ppm.  Continued  evaluation  of  the  older  method  of  treatment 
with  bordeaux  for  the  first  three  years  after  planting  showed 
that  a single  spray  applicaticn  per  year  gave,  sufficient  disease 
control  to  significantly  increase  the  proportion  of  seedlings 
making  height  growth.  Two  sprays  a year  were  even  more  effectives 
but  four  sprays  per  year  were  not  appreciably  more  effective  than 
two. 
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Forest  Products  and  Engineering  Research 

Current  Activities:  This  work  includes  forest  products  utilization  research 

and  forest  engineering  research. 

Forest  Products  Utilization  Research.  The  aim  of  the  forest  products 
research  program  centered  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  and  with  field 
projects  at  the  various  regional  forest  and  range  experiment  stations  is 
to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  national,  regional,  and  local  utilization 
problems  of  all  types;  to  reduce  unused  woods  and  mill  residues  to  a 
minimum  by  finding  uses  for  present  residues;  to  develop  new  products; 
and  to  improve  the  serviceability  and  lower  the  costs  of  existing  products. 
Its  broad  aim,  in  brief,  is  to  develop  new  utilization  outlets  for  thinnings, 
unpopular  and  little  used,  species  of  timber,  logging  and  milling  residues, 
and  to  maice  the  whole  timber  crop  on  farms  and  other  forest  lands  go 
further  and  give  better  service  in  a wide  variety  of  uses  for  lumber, 
paper,  chemicals,  and  other  products  derived  from  xrood. 

Forest  Engineering  Research.  The  aim  of  the  forest  engineering  research 
program  is  to  advance  the  efficiency  and  mechanization  of  forestry  opera- 
tions, The  application  of  sound  engineering  principlss  to  timber  production 
requires  research  into  each  operational  phase  in  managing,  harvesting,  and 
renewing  forests,  and  the  mechanization  of  each  phase.  Emphasis  is  placed, 
on  study  of  logging  equipment,  logging  methods,  log  handling  processes,  and 
methods  of  process.ing  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  products.  Forestry  engi- 
neering research  also  includes  studies  of  mechanization  to  improve  forest 
range  practices;  fire,  insect,  and  disease  control;  an.d  better  methods  of 
watershed  Eianagement, 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress 

Forest  Products  Utilization  Research 

Western  timber  industry  joins  in  research  on  wood  quality.  The  lumber 
and  plywood  industries  have  agreed  to  contribute  over  $300,000  during 
the  next  three  j^'ears  to  accaler-ata  research  by  the  Forest  .Service  on 
strength  properties  of  western  species.  The  urgency  of  this  x«7ork  results 
from  recent  expansion  in  utilization  of  man.y  forrrierly  little-used  X/^estern 
species  for  structural  purposes.  The  objective  of  the  studies  is  to  pro- 
vide research-based  factors  for  use  in  engirieering  com.putations.  The 
West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Associat.ton,  the  Western  Pine  Association,  and  the 
Douglas-Fir  Piyvrood  Association  have  joined  together  to  sponsor  this  work. 

Log  grades  for  southern  pine.  More  accurate  astimata-s  of  the  x^alue  and 
yard-lumber  outturn  of  southern  pine  logs  can  be  made  by  the  use  of  an 
improx/ed  log  grade  system  recently  adopted  as  standard  by  the  Forest 
Service,  This  system  is  the  result  of  extensive  research  conducted  in 
Mississippi,  Georgia,  Texas,  Florida,  Arkansas,  and  South  Carolina. 

Further  research  on  evaluation  of  southern  pine  be  directed  tow.g.rd 

the  development  of  methods  of  estimating  total  value  and  product  outturn 
of  standing  trees. 
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Sllcewcod.  Efforts  to  redacs  wood  losses  due  tc  saw  kerf  in  luiriber  pro- 
duction include  studies  of  slicing.  Thick  vensers  up  to  1/2  inch  have 
been  sliced  successfully  and  their  utility  evaluated  in  a number  cf 
products.  Manufacturers  of  wood  processing  machinery  are  interested  in 
this  development  but,  as  yet,  none  have  independently  started  detailed 
design  and  production  of  a commercial  machine.  Possibilities  of  joint 
sponsorship  are  being  explored. 


Stabilized  gunstocks,  A process  to  stsd>ilize  wood  dimens icn ally  has 
been  developed.  Its  cost  is  likely  to  inhibit  ins  use  except  for  high- 
value  specialty  articles  such  as  sculptured  wood  arid  gunstoeks.  The  new 
process  will  not  only  greatly  improve  the  performan,sa  of  wooden  gun- 
stocks  and  allow  their  manufacture  from  lower  quality  wood,  but  it  will 
also  lower  cost  of  seasoning  and  reduce  degrade.  One  small  industry  in 
Minnesota  has  developed  a healthy  ''do-it-yourself’  business  in  stabilized 
sculptured  products,  gun.stocks,  ^and  simi?^ar  devices  based  on  this 
research  development.  Its  use  is  expected  to  spread  rapidly, 

Celluloss  nitrate  for  propellants.  A research  program,  costing  over  one- 
half  million  dollars,  in  cooperation  with  defense  agencies  and  extending 
over  an  8-year  period,  on  cellule se  nitrate  fer  military  propellants  was 
finished.  This  work  involved  studies  on  methods  of  characterizing  pulps 
for  use  in  cellulose  nisrate  manufacture?  on  kinetics  cf  reactions;  on 
methods  for  evaluating  the  stability  of  the  cellulose  nitrate;  and  on 
properties  of  cellulose  nitrate  at  low  temperature.  This  work  has  re- 
sulted in  8 major  publications  and  one  application  for  patent  on  an 
lm.prcved  process.  With  the  c:®ipleticn  of  this  work  the  men  involved 
have  been  assigned  other  studies  in  cellulose  chemistry, 

A new  concept  for  making  strong  papers.  A new  concept  for  making  strong 
paper  from  combinations  of  long-fibered  softwood  pulp  and  short-fibered 
hardwood  pulps  has  been  developed.  Present  methods  usually  involve 
working  the  long  fibers  toi  a point  where  the  ends  are  frayed  .ar,d  small 
fragments  develcpsd,  with  the  shert-fibered.  hardwoods  being  used  chiefly 
as  a filler.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  better  pul.ps  with  high  tear 
resistance  (associated  with  long  fibers)  and  good  pur.cture  resistance 
(formerly  acquired  by  breaking  dowri  the  long  fibers)  can  he  made  by 
lesser  working  of  the  long  fibers  an,d  added  working  of  the  already  short 
hazdweed  fibers.  This  should  net  only  result  in  better  quality  paper 
but  should  prcjmote  added  use  of  low-vaJ,ue  bardwcods. 

Defects  found  by  ultrasonic  sound,.  In  the  seasoning  cf  rough  maple  shoe 
lasts,  drying  defects  that  cause  intemal  voids  knowi  aa  honeycomb  some- 
times ccc.ur.  Unfortunately,  these  defects  generally  are  net  uncc^vered 
until  the  final  machining  cf  the  shoe  last  blanks,  causing  considerable 
economic  loss  in  wasted  time  and  labor.  Research  was  carried  cut  at  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  to  develop  a ncndestructive  technique  that 
could  detemine  honeycomb  in  the  shoe  last  blanks , preferably  just  after 
they  are  dried.  These  experiments  have  demons t rated  that  ultrasonic 
sound  waves  can  be  used  f.O’  detect  honeycomb  in  the  rough  J.asts,  Ultra- 
sonic sound,  which  brave's  in  weli-defined  narrow  beams,  can  be  directed 
through  the  shoe  lasts.  The  sound  waves  pass  on  through  "he  solid  lasts, 
but  in  these  \iatb.  honeycemb  the  wavts  dissipate  wh.en  they  red/  h the  voids. 
The  results  cf  the  expeTiments  showed  the  method  tc  be  100  percent  effec- 
tive in  locating  such  defects. 
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High-grada  sliced  veneer  from  southern  pine.  Experiments  at  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  revealing  that  high-grade  southern  pine  logs  m,ake 
excellent  sliced  veneer  have  added  nev7  importance  to  the  southern  pine 
industry.  Research  has  found  that  southern  pine  logs  with  a uniformly 
slow  growth  were  more  desirable  than  fast-gro^Tn  stock  and  that  the  best 
veneer  slicing  was  accomplished  with  flitches  heated  at  180  degrees  to 
200  degrees  F,  Flat-  and  quarter-sliced  veneer  was  cut  from  selected 
southern  pine  legs  and  dried  in  a roller  conveyor  dryer  acccrding  to 
drying  schedules  developed  at  the  Laboratory.  Experimental  panels  were 
fabricated  and  installed  in  the  Forest  Service  Escambia  Experimental 
Forest  Building  at  Brewton,  Alabama.  Flooring  strips  of  plywood  faced 
with  1/8- inch- thick  quarter-sliced  southern  pine  were  made  and  installed 
in  an  office  in  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory.  Both  the  panels  and  the 
flooring  have  performed  well.  Architects  and  American  consumers  have 
expressed  a liking  for  the  light  color  and  general  appearance  of  the 
southern  pine  face  veneer,  which  lends  itself  to  both  old  and  modem 
design.  Furniture  manufacturers,  too,  are  finding  that  plywood  faced 
with  southern  pine  veneer  has  wide  application  in  their  field. 

Wood  pole  study  completed.  The  largest  sponsored  research  project  ever 
tackled  by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  a com.p rehens iva  seven-year 
study  of  wood  poles,  has  been  completed.  Coordinated  by  the  A-meric-an 
Society  for  Testing  Materials,  more  t'han  45  agencies,  including  pole 
producers,  pole  users,  and  interested  public  agencies,  contributed  more 
than  $400,000  to  carry  on  this  research.  The  overall  purpose  was  to 
improve  the  safe  and  economical  utilization  of  wood  poles.  Studies  in- 
volved eight  of  the  m.ost  importarit  species.  They  yielded  valuable 
information  on  the  effect  of  size  of  pole,  spiral  grain,  frequency  and 
size  of  knots  and  other  factors  upon  the  strength  of  wood  poles.  This 
research  also  showed  that  the  two  standard  tests  for  full-sized  poles  -- 
the  machine  and  crib  methods  --  yield  comparable  results  except  for  large 
poles,  A significant  correlation  of  strength  of  full-size  poles  and  of 
representative  small,  clear  wood  specimens  was  found.  This  should  now 
make  possible  the  development  of  acceptable  design  stresses  for  other 
species  without  the  need  for  making  tests  of  full-sized  poles,  k complete 
report  of  findings  was  piiblishad  by  the  ASTM,  It  will  form  the  basis  for 
developing  Improved  standards  for  poles  as  well  as  for  engineering  design 
of  po?«.e  structures. 

Forest  Engineering  Research 

Helicopter  logging.  Research  was  begun  tc«  determine  the  feasibility  of 
helicopter  logging  in  the  Northwest  and  Alaska.  A preliminary  survey  of 
the  problem  and  the  factors  influencing  logging  by  air  indicate  that 
coastal  Alaska  may  offer  the  best  opportunity  for  success  in  competition 
with  alternate  logging  methods. 

Logging  roads.  "Logging  Road  Handbook  - The  Effect  of  Road  Design  on 
Hauling  Costs"  was  published.  This  handbook  enables  engineers  to  esti- 
mate the  effect  of  road  geometry  and  character  of  surface  on  the  cost  of 
hauling  logs  by  motor  truck  and  trailer. 

Transport  of  chips.  The  feasibility  of  transporting  pulp  chips  in  pipe 
lines  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area  is  under  study.  An  analysis  of  the  St.ate 
of  present  knowledge  and  experience  was  completed  and  the  major  engineering 
aspects  of  the  problem  were  determined. 


Forest  Resources  Research 

Current  Activities:  This  work  includes  the  nationwide  Forest  Survey, 

research  relating  to  the  marketing  of  tiraber  products,  and  investiga- 
tions of  the  economics  of  timber  production. 

Forest  Survey.  The  nationwide  forest  survey  provides  basic  forest 
resource  facts  by  States  or  counties  on  the  character  and  condition  of 
forest  land;  the  volume,  quality,  and  location  of  standing  timber; 
rates  of  timber  growth  and  natural  losses;  the  amount  a,nd  kind  of  timber 
cut  for  forest  products;  and  national  consumption  and  prospective  re- 
quirements for  timber  products.  This  information  provides  a basis  for 
policies  and  action  programs  of  public  forestry  agencies,  forest  indus- 
tries, landowners,  and  many  others  having  direct  interests  in  forest 
resources. 

Forest  Products  Marketing.  Research  in  the  marketing  of  forest  products 
includes  studies  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  harvesting,  grading, 
selling,  and  distributing  forest  products,  improved  methods  for  providing 
price  and  market  information  for  timber  products,  and  development  of 
expanded  markets  for  timber  species  and  materials  in  surplus  supply. 

Such  marketing  investigations  are  of  particular  importance  to  the 
several  million  owners  of  farms  and  other  small  forest  properties. 

Forest  Economics  Research.  Investigations  of  the  economic  aspects  of 
forestry  enterprises  provide  information  on  the  profitability  of  pro- 
ducing various  timber  crops  in  different  areas,  the  effect  of  oxmership,  o 

taxation,  and  other  economic  factors  on  the  practice  of  forestry,  and 
possible  means  of  reducing  finan-cial  and  economic  obstacles  to  the 
growing  and  harvesting  of  forest  crops.  These  studies  thus  provide 
economic  guidelines  for  forest  owners  and  timber  industries,  and  in- 
conjunction  with  other  resource  investigations  furnish  part  of  the  facts 
needed  for  development  of  national  and  local  forestry  programs. 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress 
Forest  Survey 

ProRress  on  forest  survey.  Forest  surveys  conducted  in  14  States 
during  the  past  year  covered  more  than  70  million  acres  of  forest  land 
to  determine  the  area  and  condition  of  forest  lands,  the  volume  and 
quality  of  timber  resources,  rates  of  timber  growth  and  depletion, 
and  the  trends  in  timber  supplies  resulting  from  public  and  private 
forestry  programs.  Some  40  publications  on  forest  resources  and 
industries  were  issued  during  the  year. 

More  pine,  less  hardwood  in  Arkansas.  As  ax?,  example  of  Forest  Survey 
findings,  a resurvey  of  Arkansas'  timber  resources  shows  a 30  percent 
increase  in  the  volume  of  softwood  timber,  but  nearly  a 10  percent 
decrease  in  hardwood  volume  during  the  9 years  between  surveys. 
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Except  for  large  hardwoods,  annual  timber  growth  in  Arkansas  now  signifi^ 
cantly  exceeds  the  annual  cut.  Increases  in  softwoods  are  attributed 
mainly  to  improved  fire  protection,  conservative  timber  harvesting,  and 
stand  improvement  to  replace  low»quality  hardwoods  v^ith  pine.  Cutting 
and  clearing  of  bottom  lands  for  agriculture  have  been  the  primary  reasons 
for  the  decrease  in  hardwood  volumes.  At  the  same  time  reversion  of  other 
abandoned  farm  lands  to  forest  was  responsible  for  a 7 percent  increase  in 
acreage  of  forest  land  during  the  9 years  between  surveys.  Timber  from 
Arkansas  forests  now  supports  more  than  1,000  primary  wood~using  plants  -- 
mainly  sawmills. 

Stocking  increasing  in  Michigan.  Results  of  the  second  forest  survey  of 
Michigan  show  that  nearly  20  million  of  Michigan's  36  million  acres  are 
forested.  Between  1935  and  1955  pine  areas  increased  more  than  a half 
million  acres,  largely  as  a result  of  planting.  Striking  increases  also 
occurred  in  stocking  of  seedling,  sapling,  and  pole- timber  stands.  Total 
areas  of  seedling  and  sapling  stands  has  decreased  by  nearly  a fourth 
while  the  area  of  pole-timber  has  increased,  Sawtimber  stands  also  de- 
creased in  area  and  now  occupy  about  one- third  of  the  forest  land. 
Increasing  growth  and  expanded  acreages  of  forest  land  point  to  expanded 
timber  supplies  in  the  future. 

New  survey  techniques.  A training  handbook  showing  basic  techniques  for 
aerial  photo  interpretation  and  measurements  was  issued  during  the  year, 

A new  method  for  determining  stocking  and  condition  of  forest  lands  was 
developed  to  provide  a basis  for  appraising  future  productivity  and 
treatment  needs.  This  involves  use  of  clusters  of  ten  variable  radius 
plots  at  each  field  location  to  obtain  information  on  timber  volume  and 
area  classification. 

Forest  Products  Marketing  Research 

Timber  salvage  by  advance  reading.  Current  mortality  on  some  3 million 
acres  of  old-gro\flt:h  Douglas- fir  timberlands  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
approximates  one  billion  board  feet  annually.  Recent  studies  indicate 
the  practicability  of  constructing  roads  in  such  stands  well  in  advance 
of  final  harvest.  Interest,  maintenance  charges  and  depreciation  on 
the  capital  outlay  for  these  roads  can  be  met  by  returns  obtained  from 
timber  salvage.  The  principal  factors  affecting  net  returns  from 
advance  reading  include  such  factors  as  timber  quality  and  degree  of 
stand  decadence,  species  composition  and  volume,  and  the  costs  of  salvage 
logging  as  affected  by  accessibility,  salvable  volume,  and  topography. 

Trends  in  timber  markets.  Continuing  studies  of  future  timber  markets 
included  appraisals  of  wood  use  in  housing,  farm  use  of  lumber  in 
Minnesota,  wood  use  in  rural  areas  of  Missouri,  and  use  of  wood  products 
in  school  construction  and  in  shipping  industries,  A comprehensive 
study  of  wood  used  in  residential  construction,  fcr  example,  showed  that 
of  170,000  single-family  houses  inspected  during  1959  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  75  percent  were  wood  frame  construction,  80  per- 
cent had  nonwood  exterior  siding,  an.d  one- third  were  built  on  concrete 
slabs.  These  and  related  figures  indicate  significant  changes  in  con- 
struction practices  and  wood  use  during  the  past  decade. 
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Price  determinants  analysed.  Studies  of  prices  paid  for  stumpage  in 
the  Northeast,  Pacific  Northwest,  Southern  and  Soucheastarn  regions 
have  shown  varied  relationships  between  prices  and  the  kind  of  timber 
marketed.  An  analysis  of  private  sales  of  pine  sawtimber  in  South 
Carolina,  for  example,  showed  that  stxirapage  prices  received  generally 
were  closely  correlated  with  average  volume  per  tree,  road  distance 
from  tract  to  mill,  number  of  bids  received,  and  geographic  location 
of  sale  area. 

Fore s t Economics  Research 


Forest  development  possibilities  In.  the  Southeast » An  analysis  of 
potential  timber  supplies  and  possibilities  for  forest  industrial 
development  in  the  southeast  river  basins,  a 90,000  sqxiars  mile  area 
in  Georgia  and  surrounding  States,  was  prepared  for  the  United  States 
Study  Commission,  Southeast  River  Basins,  Forest  lands  capable  of 
producing  C'^mnnercial  timber  total  some  38  million  acres  in  She  area. 

With  ''prospective”  management,  annual  timber  growth  in  the  Basins  may 
be  expected  to  increase  from  1,3  bil;„ion  c'ubic  feet  in  1960  to  1,5 
billion  in  1975  and  to  1.9  billion  cubic  feet  in  the  year  2000.  This 
projected  groiiTth  by  the  year  2000  could  support  mere  than  twice  the 
present  output  of  pulp  and  paper  and  certain  other  industrial  forest 
products.  Potential  employment  in  harvesting  and  manufacturing  forest 
products  in  the  Basins  could  increase  frm  114,000  workers  in  1958  to 
172,000  by  the  year  2000,  With  "high  level”  management,  production, 
employment  and  product  values  could  be  substantially  higher. 

Planting  in  the  South.  Preliminary  guidelines  were  developed  for 
judging  investment  opportunities  in  plan, ting  loblolly  pine  in  the 
South  under  varying  conditions  of  Initial  land  cost,  site  productivity, 
stand  establishment  costs,  cutting  schedules,  and  stumpage  prices. 
Estimated  returns  on  investments  in  plaXiting  in  many  areas  will  range 
from  6 to  15  percent.  The  wide  range  of  returns  possible  underscores 
the  need  for  careful  appraisal  and  rariking  ef  forestry  altemati.ves. 

Forest  Research  Construction 

The  research  constmetion  program  author!  aed  by  the  Congress  for  fiscal  year 
1961  is  nea,ring  completion.  Forest  insect  and  disease  3.ab oratories  at 
Corvallis,  Oregon  and  near  Durham,  North  Carolina  are  in  advanced  stages  of 
construction  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  spring  of  1962,  The 
Stoneville,  Mississippi  forest  management  and  insect  and  disease  laboratory 
is  scheduled  for  completion  by  late  winter  of  1962.  A small  silviculture 
laboratory  at  Marquette,  Michigan  is  nearing  completion.  Preliminary 
planning  an.d  architectural  designing  for  the  facilities  included  in  the 
construction  program  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1952  are.  under  way  and  all 
projects  are  on  schedule. 
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STATE  AND  PRIVATE  FORESTRY  COOPERATION 

Current  Activities:  This  program,  for  the  most  part  carried  on  in 

cooperation  with  the  States,  encourages  private  timber  growing  through 
assistance  in  preventing  and  suppressing  forest  fires,  reforestation  of 
denuded  and  poorly  stocked  areas,  and  good  management  of  woodlands. 

Privately  owned  forest  lands  comprise  three-fourths  of  the  Nation's 
commercial  forest  area  and  produce  857.  of  all  timber  cut.  The  fire 
control  program  applies  to  all  State  and  private  forest  lands  within 
the  boundaries  of  organized  protection  units.  The  balance  of  the  pro- 
gram is  concentrated  on  small  forest  properties  in  private  ownership 
because  (a)  more  than  half  of  the  commercial  forest  acreage  is  in  small 
holdings  averaging  only  about  60  acres  each,  (b)  the  small-owner  group 
comprises  997.  of  private  forest  owners,  and  (c)  present  cutting  practices 
are  poorest  on  these  small  properties. 

Recent  Progress  and  Trends 

Cooperative  Forest  Fire  Control 

During  calendar  year  1960  fire  protection  was  provided  for  an  addi- 
tional 2 million  acres  reducing  the  unprotected  area  to  approximately 
32  million  acres.  The  need  for  adequate  protection  for  this  remaining 
area  is  evident  as  more  forest  land  was  burned  on  the  32  million  un- 
protected acres  than  was  burned  on  the  entire  403  million  acres  under 
organized  protection.  There  was  a reduction  in  the  number  of  forest 
fires  from  the  previous  year  but  the  burned  area  was  larger.  State 
and  private  expenditures  for  fire  protection  increased  about  $2 
million.  The  Federal  contribution  was  not  increased  during  fiscal 
year  1961  but  the  1962  appropriation  provided  an  additional 
$2,345,000  for  this  program. 

The  State  of  Kansas  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  completed  an 
agreement  for  cooperation  in  forest  fire  control  during  1961.  Kansas 
became  the  49th  State  in  the  program.  Only  Arizona  now  provides  no 
organized  protection  for  State  and  private  forest  lands. 

New  instructions  for  collection,  compilation,  and  reporting  of  forest 
fire  statistics  were  prepared  in  rough  draft  for  field  review  and 
preliminary  training.  This  deals  primarily  with  a national  compila- 
tion of  more  meaningful  forest  fire  statistics  as  recommended  in  the 
Battelle  Report  of  1958. 

Technical  assistance  to  States  included  administrative  management, 
equipment  development  and  procurement,  fire  weather  studies,  inter- 
state compact  training,  creation  of  fire  movies  for  training  purposes 
and  for  prevention  use,  and  special  fire  prevention  techniques. 

Continued  progress  was  made  in  Rural  Fire  Defense  activities.  A new 
simplified  national  method  of  determining  total  burnout  following  nuclear 
attack  was  developed.  Assistance  was  given  the  National  Rural  Fire 
Defense  Committee  in  the  development  of  an  operational  plan  for  coordina- 
tion of  fire  defense  at  State,  county,  and  local  levels. 

The  following  table  shows  Federal  allotments  to  States,  and  expenditures 
for  cooperation  in  forest  fire  control  on  non-Federal  lands: 
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Alabama 

Alaska  

Arkansas  

California  

Colorado  

Connecticut  

Delaware  

Florida  

Georgia 

Hawaii  

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland.  

Massachusetts  

Michigan 

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Montana  

Nebraska  

Ner^ada  

New  Hampshire  

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

New  York.  

North  Carolina  

North  Dakota 

Ohio  

0klahom.a  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  

Ph.ods  Island  

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington  

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  

Administration, Inspect ion, Prevent ion, 
and  Special  Services  to  States  . . . 

Grand  totals  , , -r 

T/  while  th6  amount  available  to  a State  may, it  the  allotment  is  small, exceed 
previous  expenditures  by  that  State,  the  actual  payment  to  a State  never  ex 
ceeds  State  and  private*  funds  expended  by  or  under'  the  control  of  the  State 
If  Includes  $4,100  allotment  to  be  made  to  Kansas. 


1 Private  Funds 
L,  F.  Y.  1961 

Federal  Allot* 
ments,  FY  IS 6; 

$1,189,800 

$397,400 

28,758 

47,000 

883,578 

362,500 

14,492,067 

1,194,000 

123,203 

47,000 

154,673 

56,600 

11,158 

15,500 

3,130,903 

603,600 

2,687,626 

581,700 

20,699 

25,000 

413,384 

194,700 

186,241 

66,900 

70,135 

47,000 

49,049 

40,000 

646,090 

180,900 

1,723,511 

458,300 

1,141,736 

333,700 

524,111 

160,300 

407,914 

136,600 

1,939,554 

502,800 

625,455 

325,100 

1,808,744 

460,600 

758,067 

271,100 

540,436 

142,100 

8,287 

9,  GOO 

180,550 

47,000 

178,233 

91,400 

409,852 

139,600 

82,376 

47,000 

853,953 

311,000 

1,281,293 

437,200 

6,165 

14,000 

316,456 

122,500 

260,375 

156,300 

2,893,475 

579,600 

757,330 

253,900 

132,582 

47,000 

1,293,308 

393,100 

46,945 

47,000 

912,663 

344,000 

960,753 

306,200 

53,438 

47,000 

56,382 

47,000 

1,063,972 

347,800 

2,941,829 

577,500 

324,561 

155 , 300 

1,747,686 

443,700 

22,618 

35,000 

50.341,974 


815, 5oa^/ 


12,465,500 

■ 111  m 
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Cooperative  Forest  Tree  Planting 


The  work  authorized  by  Section  4 of  the  Clarke-McNary  Act  in  the  fur- 
nishing of  forest  and  shelterbelt  planting  stock  for  use  on  non-Federal 
land  continued  in  fiscal  year  1951  to  be  an  important  activity.  Forty- 
five  State  Foresters,  three  State  colleges  and  the  Commonwealth  Forester 
for  Puerto  Rico  cooperated  in  this  work  under  agreements  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture, 

The  number  of  trees  shipped  to  landowners  during  each  of  the  past  five 
fiscal  years  in  comparison  with  all  forest  and  shelterbelt  trees  pro- 
duced by  public  and  private  nurseries  is  as  follows: 


Year 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961  (est,) 


State 

Cooperative 

Program 

712.272.000 

764.364.000 

945.464.000 

844.599.000 
850,000,000 


Other  State 
Distributions 

114.834.000 

377.274.000 

630.766.000 

522.830.000 
350,000,000 


Total  Output 
all 

Nurseries 


1.101.471.000 

1.554.692.000 

2.080.122.000 

1,918,746,000 
1,700,000,000 


The  State  and  other  nurserymen  over  the  past  several  years  have  been  in- 
creasing their  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  planting  stock. 
This  effort  in  recent  years  in  particular  includes  improvements  in  the 
form,  growth  rate  and  other  characteristics  of  the  trees  from  which  the 
tree  seed  is  obtained,  A significant  number  and  acreage  of  seed  produc- 
tion areas  and  seed  orchards  are  being  developed  or  planned  for  develop- 
ment throughout  the  country  for  this  purpose.  This  effort  should  result 
eventually  in  improved  timber  stands. 

Cooperative  Forest  Management  and  Processing 


The  following  tabulation  shows  the  accomplishments  in  Cooperative  Forest 
Management  and  Processing  for  the  fiscal  year  1961: 


Activity  Unit  Accomplishment 


Owners  given  woodland  management 

assistance  

Area  receiving  management  assistance  . . . 

Timber  products  sold  or  harvested  

Value  of  timber  products  sold  or 

harvested  

Young  timber  saved  from  premature 

harvest  

Owners  referred  to  consulting  foresters 

for  additional  assistance  

Area  involved  in  above  referral  


Number 

89,254 

Acres 

4,612,957 

M.B.F.a/ 

495,325 

Dollars 

11,775,948 

Acres 

225,220 

Number 

1,797 

Acres 

432,926 

a/  Thousand  board  feet 
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As  shown  in  the  above  table  this  technic, al  forasiry  assistanca  program 
is  reaching  ajanually  about  89,. 300  wcocland  o^^srs  but  this  is  lass  than 
2 percent  of  the  Nation's  total. 

This  program  now  has  46  States  and  Puerto  Rico  cooperating.  Only 
Alaska,  Arizona,  Hawaii,  and  Wyoming  do  not  provide  fam  forestry 
service.  In  fiscal  year  1961  there  were  593  "service"  or  fam 
foresters.  The  States  contributed  $2,955,632  and  the  Federal  Govein- 
ment  provided  $1,548,500, 

In  spite  of  increased  State  appropriations  for  this  program  and  in 
spite  of  the  increased  accc?mplishmants  of  private  consulting  and 
industrial  foresters  working  with  the  small  woodland  owners,  the  com- 
bined existing  forces  are  unable  to  keep  up  with  present  requests  for 
assistance. 

General  Forestry  A^ssistance 

The  Forest  Service  continued  to  give  specialized  forest  man.ageaient 
assistance  to  the  Defense  Department  and  to  other  Federal  and  State 
agencies,  and  to  the  Congress,  forest  industries,  consultants  and 
forest  schools,  by  a few  specialists  working  out  of  Forest  Service 
regional  offices,  and  in  close  coordination  with  State  Foresters, 

In  fiscal  year  1951  technical  assistance  in.  forest  inventory,  forest 
management  and  processing  was  given  to  37  large  pr.lvat.e  and  indus- 
trial owners  VTith  holdings  amounting  to  5,786,000  acres,  31  Stats  and 
local  areas  with  1,774,000  acres;  an.d  8 Fed.eral  areas  xdth  522,000 
acres. 

Work  in  rural  development  areas  continued.  In  these  areas  vdiers 
there  Is  a surplus  of  timber  and  labor,  new  forest  iniustrlss 
being  encouraged.  Of  the  458  counties  listed  in  the  rural  areas 
development  program.,  295  counties  have  at  least  one  half  of  their  l.and 
in  forest. 


'iV 
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(b)  Forest  Roads  and  Trails 


Appropriation  Act,  I962  and  base  for  I963  $35,000,000 

Budget  Estimate,  I963  37,500,000 

Increase  2,500,000 


This  appropriation  provides  for  the  liquidation  of  obligations  incurred  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  forest  roads  and  trails  pursuant  to  the  authorization 
contained  in  the  Federal  Highway  Acts  of  1958  and  i960.  Roads  and  trails  are  essential 
to  protection  and  management  of  National  forests,  and  utilization  of  their  resources. 

An  appropriation  of  $37,500,000  for  I963  will  provide  sufficient  cash  to  liquidate 
prior  year  obligations,  and  obligations  planned  for  fiscal  year  I963  which  must  be  paid 
by  June  30,  1963« 

5/ 

_ ^ Analysis  of  Cash  Requirements  by  Activities 

/ 

^ Increase 

' — Actual  Estimated  Estimated  or 

^ 1961  1962  1963  Decrease 

Construction  of  roads  and 

trails  $23,308,925  $27,2i<-0,715  $28,870,000  +$1,629,285 

Maintenance  of  roads  and 

trails  7,786,590  8,732,645  8,630,000  -102,645 

Total  31,095,515  35,973,360  37,500,000  +1,525,640 

a/ 

Authorizations  for  Appropriations 


Fiscal 


Year 

Construction 

Maintenance 

Total 

Funded 

Unfunded 

^961 

III962 

^1963 

$22,000,000 

29.500.000 

29.300.000 

$8,000,000 

8,000,000 

8,200,000 

$30,000,000 
b/  37,500,000 
d/  37,500,000 

$30,000,000 

c/  24,336,000 

37,500,000 

$13,164,000 

Total 

80,800,000 

24,200,000 

105,000,000 

91,836,000 

13,164,000 

a/  The  annual  appropriation  language  and  the  Department  presentation  combine  the 
appropriation  for  "Forest  roads  and  trails"  made  pursuant  to  23  U.S.C.  205  and 
the  appropriation  of  10^  of  forest  receipts  for  construction  and  maintenance  of 
roads  and  trails  pursuant  to  16  U.S.C.  501.  This  merger  of  funds  is  made  in 
order  to  simplify  the  programing,  allotment,  and  accounting  of  funds  at  the 
field  level.  Since  the  accounts  for  these  two  funds  are  merged  it  is  not 
practicable  to  distribute  obligations  and  expenditixres  between  the  two  appro- 
priations on  a precise  basis.  The  amounts  shown  for  the  "Forest  roads  and 
trails"  appropriation  are  a proration  based  on  the  percentage  that  contract 
authorization  used  under  the  appropriated  funds  is  of  total  available  funds. 
Expenditure  amounts  for  maintenance  are  based  on  all  such  obligations  requiring 
cash  payment  dinring  the  fiscal  year  in  which  obligations  are  incurred. 
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b/  Consists  of  $35,000,000  authorization  for  I962  plus  $2,500,000  of  the  $40,000,00Ci 
” authorization  for  I963  made  available  for  obligation  in  I962. 

c/  The  1962  appropriation  of  $35^000,000  less  prior  year  tmfunded  authorization  of 
” $10,664,000  provides  $24,336,000  for  funding  of  the  $37^500,000  authorization 

for  1962. 

d/  Consists  of  $40,000,000  authorization  for  I963  less  $2,500,000  made  available  for 
” obligation  in  I962. 

Status  of  Unfunded  Authorizations 


Unfunded  contract  authorizations  begirming  of  1962  $45,664,000 

Appropriation,  I962 -35; 000,000 

New  contract  authorization,  I962  (19^3  authorization  available  in 

1962 — Federal  Hi^way  Act  of  i960,  approved  J\ily  l4,  i960)  ...........  +40,000,000 

Total  unfunded  begirming  of  I963  50,664,000 

1963  Budget  Estimate  ( cash  requirements ) -37; 500; 000 

Balance  to  remain  unfunded  as  of  June  30,  19^3  13,164,000 


Unfunded  bailance  consists  of  obligations  for  which  cash  will  not  be  required 
in  1963 • 

Analysis  of  Cash  Requirements 

1 . Unliquidated  obligations  June  30,  I961  ............................  $10, 888,214 


2.  Estimated  cash  requirements  to  fina;ree  I962  program  .a/  23,085,146 

3 . Total  cash  requirement  by  June  30,  1962  ...........................  35,973;3cC! 

4.  Less  cash  on  hand  1962  ............................................  36,316,T45 

5 . Cash  balance  from  1962  available  for  use  in  I963  ..................  ~1J4373^ 

6.  Obligations  in  1962  for  which  cash  •t.ias  not  provided  in  line  2 .....  13,507; 386 

7.  Estimated  cash  required  to  finance  I963  progr^am  .................. .b/  24, 335; 999 

8 . Total  cash  required  for  1963  ......................................  37 » 5Q0; 


a/  Based  on  65^* of  new  obligations  (totaling  $38, 592; 530 ) requiring  cash 
payments  during  the  fiscal  year.  Triis  percentage  is  approi^’imately  in 
line  with  rate  of  cash  payments  in  past  years. 

b/  Based  on  65/^  of  $37; 500, 000  of  new  obligations,  or  $24,375;000,  but  decreased 
hy  $3 9; 001  to  provide  rounded  appropriation. 
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The  following  tabulation  reflects  the  total  program  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  roads  and  trails  on  the  national  forests  by  combining  the  funds  available 
under  the  appropriation  "Forest  roads  and  trails"  with  the  permanent  appropriation 
of  lOio  of  national  forest  receipts.  This  permanent  appropriation  for  Roads  and 
trails  for  States  (lO^  fund)  is  estimated  at  $11,600,000  for  19^3  compared  with 
$10,020,000  for  19^2,  an  increase  of  $1,580,000. 


PROJECT  STATEKEOT 


Project 

1961 

I962 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

1903 

(estimated) 

1.  Construction  of  roads 

and  trails  

$32,638,424 

$37,612,532 

+$187,468 

$37,800,000 

2.  Maintenance  of  roads  and 
trails  

10,827,475 

11,000,000 

+300,000 

11,300,000 

■Total  obligations  

43,455,899 

45,612,532 

+457,465 

49,100,000 

Transfer  from  "Roads  and  trails 
for  States"  

-14,165,522 

-10,020,000 

-1,580,000 

-11,600,000 

Program  \mder  "Forest  roads  and 
trails"  contract  authorization 

29,300,377 

38,592,532 

-1,092,532 

37,500,000 

Obligations  incurred  under 
unfunded  contract  author- 
ization   

+699,623 

-3,592,532 

+3,592,532 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate 

30,000,000 

35,000,000 

+2,500,000(1) 

37,500,000 

INCREASE 

(l)  An  increase  of  $2.5  million  to  meet  cash  requirements  for  liquidation  of  contract 
authorization ♦ This  additional  cash  is  required  to; 

(a)  Pay  for  obligations  of  the  prior  year  which  will  be  due  for  payment  in 
fiscal  year  19^3 ^ ani 

(b)  Pay  the  portion  of  I963  obligations  of  $37*5  million  contract  authoriza- 
tion which  will  require  cash  payment  in  that  year. 

The  net  increase  of  $487^468  in  total  obligations  provides  no  change  in  obligations 
of  new  contract  authorization  in  1963*  It  is  comprised  of  an  increase  of  $1,580,000 
in  funds  available  from  the  permanent  appropriation--Roads  and  trails  for  States 
(10^  fund)  offset  by  $1,092,532,  of  the  available  contract  authorization  which  was 
not  obligated  in  I961  but  is  planned  for  obligation  in  I962. 

Althou^  the  appropriation  would  be  increased,  the  program  resilLting  from  this 
increase  would  remain  at  the  1962  level,  since  the  I962  obligation  authority  was 
also  $37,500,000.  The  Federal  Ei^way  Act  of  i960  provided  contract  authorization 
of  $35,000,000  for  fiscal  year  I962  and  $40,000,000  for  fiscal  year  I963. 

$2,500,000  of  the  1963  authorization  was  approved  for  obligation  in  1962.  There- 
fore, only  $37^500,000  contract  authorization  remains  available  for  use  in  19^3 
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The  rate  of  accomplishment  proposed  in  the  Development  Program  for  the  National 
Forests  exceeds  the  existing  authorization  level.  To  permit  the  Forest  Road  and 
Trail  program  to  come  closer  to  the  level  of  the  Development  Program^  additional 
1963  contract  authorization  of  $10,000,000  is  needed.  Legislation  is  being  proposed 
to  increase  the  1963  Federal  Hi^way  Act  authorization  to  $50,000,000.  If  enacted, 
a supplemental  appropriation  would  be  necessary. 

An  increase  of  $10,000,000  in  contract  authority  could  be  programed  for  essential 
road  work  in  connection  with  the  Development  Program  for  the  National  Forests  as 
follows : 


Primarily  timber  access  roads  $5,000,000 

Primarily  other  p-urposes,  such  as  fire  and  recreation 

roads  and  for  bridge  replacement  5^^^00,000 

10,000,000 


An  appropriation  of  $6,500,000  wovild  be  needed  to  provide  sufficient  cash  to 
liquidate  obligations  that  would  be  incurred  by  June  30,  19^3 • 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

A system  of  roads  and  trails  is  prerequisite  to  the  protection,  management, 
and  development  of  the  National  Forests  and  utilisation  of  their  resources. 
Under  this  program  the  existing  system  is  maintained  an,d  additional  roads 
and  trails  are  constructed  as  needed  to  obtain  the  maximum  practicable  yield 
and  use  of  the  forest  resources  on  a continuing  basis.  As  of  June  30,  1961 
the  system  consisted  of  approximately  162,400  miles  of  access  roads  and 
106,500  miles  of  supplemental  foot  and  horse  trails. 

The  system  is  maintained  in  part  by  the  Government  and  in  part  by  State  and 
local  road  authorities,  private  cooperators,  licensees,  and  permittees, 
and  purchasers  of  Federal  timber  and  other  products.  The  table  following 
shows  how  the  system  was  maintained  in  fiscal  year  1961; 

Roads Trails 

(Miles  estimated) 

By  the  Government  95,300  103,000 

By  others  67,100  3,500 

Total  162,400  106,500 

In  fiscal  year  1961  $10,827,475  was  obligated  for  maintenance  and  praserva- 
tion  of  the  system  and  $32,638,424  for  the  construction  of  roads,  trails, 
and  bridges.  In  addition  purchasers  of  Federal  timber  accomplished  road 
construction  having  a value  of  about  $44,239,036  and  maintenance  work 
costing  about  $4,282,452, 

Construction  accomplished  in  fiscal  year  1961  was  as  follows; 

Units  of  Work  Completed 
By  the  By  Purchaser  of 

Government  Federal  Timber 


Roads  694  miles  3,525  miles 

Trails  230  miles  - - 

Bridges  313  each  26  each 


1 


I 


I 


1 


i 


D 


i 
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(c)  Access  Roads 


Appropriation  Act^  I962  and  base  for  I963  $2,000,000 

Budget  Estimate,  I963  o ..  2,000,000 


PROJECT  STATEMETJT 


Project 

! 1961  : 

19^2 

(estimated) 

1953 

(estima.ted) 

Access  roads  a/  

Unobligs.ted  balance  brou^t 
forward  

. : $1,848,782; 
. ; -1,000,000: 

$2,151,218 

-151,218 

$2,000,000 

Unobligated  balance  carried 
forward  

« s 

. : 151,218: 

Appropriation  or  estimate  ...... 

, : 1,000,000: 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

a/  Represents  obligations.  Applied  costs  for  I961  are  $1, 818,782.  The 
difference  of  $30,000  represents  an.  excess  of  orders  placed  over 
orders  received  in  that  year. 


STA.TUS  OF  PROGRAM 


These  funds  are  used  to  purchase 5 or  to  condemn  if  purchase  negotiations  fail, 
full  or  partial  interest  in  existing  roads  or  rights-of-way  needed  for  access 
to  National  Forest  areas  so  situated  that  other  means  of  obtaining  access  are 
not  practical  or  would  not  constitute  an  efficient  expenditure  of  public  funds. 

Roads  acquired  in  fiscal  year  1961  will  provide  main  stem  access  to  about  7 
billion  board  feet  of  National  Forest  timber,  A tO'tal  of  60  miles  of  heavy 
haul  road  in  the  Lewis  and  Muddy  River  areas  in  the  Gifford  Pinchot  National 
Forest  in  the  State  of  Washington  and  on  the  Placerville  Working  Circle  in  the 
Eldorado  National  Forest  in  California  has  been  acquired  at  a cost  of  about 
$2  million. 

As  determined  in  a special  study  in  1950  access  needs  were  important  to  a 
large  number  of  National  Forest  management  units  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States, 
Montana,  and  Northern  Idaho,  Included  were  185  such  units  containing  more  than 
50  million  board  feet  each.  They  involve  approximately  4 million  acres  of 
National  Forest  lands  on  which  there  was  an  estimated  54,9  billion  board  feet 
of  National  Forest  timber  which  could  sustain  an  estimated  allowable  annual  cut 
of  697  million  board  feet  having  an  estimated  annual  value  at  1960  prices  of 
$11,600,000,  This  represents  an  amount  equal  to  more  than  87,  of  the  fiscal 
year  1960  cut. 

In  these  areas,  road  systems  totaling  1,538  miles  of  road  have  been  construc- 
ted by  private  industry  to  serve  their  particular  holdings.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  Forest  Service  should  acquire  1,347  miles  of  these  existing  reads  and 
also  1,938  miles  of  easements  for  roads  yat  to  be  constructed  which  will  serve 
National  Forest  needs.  The  present  estimated  cost  of  the  existing  private 
roads  is  $21,585,000,  Based  upon  the  Government's  share  of  the  need  for  these 
roads  proportionate  to  timber  hauling  use,  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  necessary 
interest  would  be  approximately  $12  million. 

The  estimated  annual  cut  value  of  $11,600,000  involved  in  these  access  cases 
is  somewhat  more  than  the  actual  net  loss  in  revenue  because  additional  timber 
has  been  available  in  alternate  areas.  However,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
more  difficult  to  meet  sale  needs  in  this  manner  and  it  is  now  imperative  that 
this  timber  be  made  available  to  meet  industry  needs  an,d  to  avoid  further 
tlmb^er  losses  from  these  stands. 

Direct  timber  losses  in  inaccessible  areas  is  difficult  to  measure.  In  the 
studied  areas  containing  over  50  million  board  feet  each,  low  losses  were 
occurring  in  stands  containing  2,6  billion  board  feet;  avaraige  losses  were 
reported  occurring  in  40,2  billion  board  feet;  and  high  losses  in  12,2  billion 
board  feet.  Insect  losses  were  important  in  7,2  billion,  diseases  in  1,4 
billion,  wind  damage  in  ,8  billion,  overmaturity  losses  in  25,9  billion,  and 
combined  or  from  other  causes  in  8,7  billion.  In  some  years  losses  approximate 
27,  of  the  volume.  At  this  rate  the  annual  loss  would  be  about  1 billion  board 
feet  per  year  having  a value  of  over  $16  million.  In  addition  there  are  other 
resource  losses  such  as  recreation  values  and  the  high  cost  of  proper  protec- 
tion and  man,agement. 
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Negotiations  in  past  years  have  been  difficult.  Success  has  been  spotty,  A 
few  examples  are  as  follows s Only  after  several  years  of  difficult  negotia- 
tions was  an  easement  obtained  over  the  Lewis  River  read  on  the  Gifford 
Pinchot  National  Forest  in  the  State  of  Washington.  This  access  was  acquired 
during  the  past  year.  Access  into  East  Creek  and  the  Little  Nisqually  areas 
on  the  Snoqualmie  National  Forest  and  the  Muddy  River  on  the  Gifford  Pinchot 
National  Forest  was  gained  only  after  the  owners  were  notified  that  condemna- 
tion procedure  would  be  initiated.  Easements  for  the  entire  Agness  road  in 
Oregon  has  not  yet  been  gained  after  obtaining  rightS“Of-way  from  40  owners 
of  which  2 had  to  be  obtained  through  condemnation.  Efforts  were  started 
there  in  1955,  The  Placerville  road  system  on  the  Eldorado  National  Forest 
in  California  was  obtained  in  1961  after  condemnation  was  scheduled.  The 
Fisher  River  road  system  on  the  Kootenai  National  Forest  in  Montana  and  the 
Cedar  River  system  on  the  Snoqualmie  National  Forest  in  Washington  have  been 
the  subject  of  discussions  and  negotiations  for  several  years  and  are  only 
now  reaching  final  stages.  A recent  court  decision  in  a condemnation  case  in 
California  provides  access  over  the  Summit  Lake  Road,  This  came  about  only 
after  a difficult  and  lengthy  series  of  legal  actions.  Access  has  been 
gained  in  these  especially  difficult  cases  only  through  very  trying  and 
difficult  negotiations  or  use  cf  condemnation  action. 

Negotiations  are  now  well  underway  for  acquiring  easements  over  382  miles  of 
roads  serving  18.4  billion  board  feet  of  National  Forest  timber  in  the 
National  Forest  areas  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States^  Montana,  and  Northern 
Idaho.  Some  of  the  more  important  and  well-known  cases  included  are  the 
forementioned  Cedar  River  on  the  Snoqualmie  National  Forest  in  the  State  of 
Washington  x^hich  involves  some  80  miles  of  road  serving  840  million  board 
feet  of  National  Forest  timber,  the  Calaveras  system  on  the  Stanislaus 
National  Forest  in  California  involving  72  miles  serving  490  million  board 
feet  and  the  Fisher  River  system  in  the  Kootenai  National  Forest  in  Montana 
involving  about  80  miles  serving  1,750  million  board  feet.  Some  40  of  a 
total  of  56  rights-of-way  on  the  38  mile  Agness  road  in  the  Siskiyou 
National  Forest  in  Oregon  seri'ing  5,100  million  board  feet  of  National  Forest 
timber  have  been  obtained  by  negctlatlons  or  through  condemnation. 

While  condemnation  has  many  advantageous  features  and  is  often  useful,  it 
also  has  some  disadvantages  to  the  &cvsrnm.ent,  particularly  in  the  relation- 
ship with  the  owner  of  the  road  or  land  as  well  as  the  operating  rules  and 
conditions  x<7b.ich  must  be  agreed  to  under  any  joint  use  with  the  private 
oxmers.  Cooperative  construction  and  joint  oxmsrship  under  negotiated  agree- 
ment which  provide  operating  rules  and  maintenance  provisions  are  much  more 
satisfactory  because  it  gives  a flexible  means  of  providing  for  not  only  the 
interest  and  needs  of  the  owner'  but  also  for  access  to  National  S’orest  timber, 
other  administration  activities,  and  for  other  National  Forest  users  at  a 
minimum  cost  to  the  Government. 

The  present  accelerated  prograia  of  right-of-xiray  procurement  is  geared  to 
catch  up  with  and  then  progress  with  the  planned  annual  level  of  road  system 
development.  It  is  planned  to  reach  that  objective  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1963.  However,  the  planned  level  of  dex/elopment  can  only  reduce  the  annual 
losses.  These  losses  cannot  be  fully  eliminated  until  the  entire  National 
Forest  road  system  is  complated. 
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(d)  Acquisition  of  Lands  for  Superior  National  Forest 


Appropriation  Act,  I962  and  bas« 

Budget  Estimate,  I963  

Increase  

3 for  1963  

PROJECT  STA.TTMENT 

. . $^50,000 
. , 2,000,000 
..  +1,750,000 

Project 

: 1952  ; 

^ ; (estimated) : 

Increase 

1^3 

(estimated) 

Acquisition  of  lands  for 
Superior  National  Forest  a/ 

• • 

« • 

$122,303:  $878,496: 

+$3,121,504 

$2,000,000 

Unobligated  balance  brou^t 
forward 

• « 

• » 

-799:  =628,496: 

+628,496 

cr>  •• 

Unobligated  balance  carried 

: : 

forward  

620.196:  - - : 

- 

- “ 

Appropriation  or  estimate  » , , 2^0, 000s +1,750^000(1) » 2, 000. 000 


a/  Represents  obligations.  Applied  costs  for  I961  are  $48,194.  ‘I5ae  difference 
of  $74,109  represents  obligations  for  purchase  of  land  on  -vdiich  title  has 
not  been  finally  cleared. 


INCREASE 

(1)  The  authorization  of  $2.5  million  contained  in  the  Act  of  June  22,  1948  (62 
Stat.  568)  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  J'une  22,  195^  (70  Stat.  326)  has  been  fally 
appropriated.  The  Act  of  October  4,  1961  (75  Stat.  772)  further  amends  these  Acts 
to  increase  the  authorization  by  $2  million  to  a total  of  $4.5  million  for  the 
purchase ’and  condemnation  of  these  lands. 

The  increase  of  $1,750,000  would  be  used  to  complete  the  wilderness  canoe  area 
purchases  in  the  Superior  National  Forest.  In  addition  to  the  approved  proper- 
ties now  in  the  process  of  being  purchased,  there  remain  to  be  acq;aired  some 
14,700  acres  of  privately-owned  land  including  4 resorts,  45  cabin  areas,  and  >4 
unimproved  properties.  There  are  also  some  county -owned  and  State-owned  un- 
improved properties  that  should  go  into  Federal  ownership. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  remaining  acquisition  be  accomplished  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  Values  of  the  remaining  p.'.operties  are  increasing  rapidly  and 
monopoly  value  is  developing  on  these  remaining  properties.  The  longer  the 
acquisition  is  delayed,  the  greater  will  be  their  value  which  will  result  in  a 
correspondingly  greater  ultimate  cost  to  the  Government.  Further,  the  good  faith 
of  the  Government  is  involved  as  owners  idio  have  already  sold  now  complain  that 
they  would  not  have  done  so  if  they  had  thought  the  program  would  not  be  com- 
pleted in  an  aggressive  and  timely  manner.  Commercial  resort  owners  who  have  not 
sold  are  able  to  benefit  throu^  the  valuable  competitive  advantage  that  now 
exists.  In  view  of  these  factors  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  in  the 
interest  of  the  economy,  and  in  the  interest  of  equity  to  former  owners  who  sold 
in  good  faith,  to  complete  this  program  during  the  fiscal  yean  1963* 
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STA.TUS  OF  PROGRAM 

This  appropriation  is  for  the  purchase  of  land  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
June  22,  1948  (62  Stat.  568),  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  June  22,  1956 
(70  Stat,  326),  to  preserve  the  unique  qualities  of  the  remaining 
wilderness  canoe  area  in  the  Superior  National  Forest,  Minnesota.  The 
Act  of  June  22,  1956  extended  the  area  to  which  the  purchase  directive 
applies  and  authorized  additional  appropriations. 

As  of  June  30,  1961  the  United  States  owns  733,213  acres  of  land  in 
the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area.  During  fiscal  year  1961,  15  tracts 
totaling  530  acres  were  approved  for  purchase  by  the  National  Forest 
Reservation  Commission.  In  addition  the  Commission  conditionally 
approved  the  purchase  of  14  other  tracts  containing  532  acres  and 
comprised  of  9 resort  properties  and  5 cabin  sites  with  the  improve- 
ments thereon.  In  addition  to  these  approved  cases  there  remain  to 
be  acquired  in  the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area  some  14,700  acres  of 
privately-owned  land  including  4 resorts,  45  cabin  areas  and  54  un- 
improved properties.  There  are  also  some  county-owned  and  State- 
owned  unimproved  lands  that  should  come  into  Federal  ownership,  largely 
through  land- for- land  exchange. 
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(e)  Acquisition  of  Lands  for  National  Forests,  Special  Acts 

( Cache  National  Forest) 


Appropriation  Act,  I962  and  base  for  I963  $10,000 

Budget  Estimate,  I963  10,000 


PRaJECT  STATEMENT 
(On  basis  of  available  funds) 


Project  * 1961 

— — 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

I9S3 

(estimated) 

« 

• 

Acquisition  of  lands  for  Cache  ; 

National  Forest  a/  : $19,882 

$122, 520 

-$112,520 

$10,000 

Unobligated  balance  brou^t  : 

forward : -122,401 

-112, 520 

+112,520 

Unobligated  balance  carried  ; 

* forward : 112, 520 

H*  M 

mm  mm 

••  am 

Appropriation  or  estimate  ....  ; 10,000 

10,000 

- - 

10,000 

a/  Represents  obligations.  Applied  costs  for  I96I  are  $20,451.  The  difference 
of  $569  represents  prior  year  obligations  for  purchase  of  land  on  which  title 
was  cleared  in  1961. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Two  appropriations  are  available  for  acquisition  of  lands  in  the  Cache 
National  Forest.  A $10j,000  appropriation  is  available  from  National 
Forest  receipts  under  the  Act  of  May  11,  1938s  when  appropriated  by 
Congress,  The  Act  of  July  24.,  1956  (70  Stat,  632)  authorized  additional 
appropriations  not  exceeding  $200,000  for  the  same  purpose.  The  sum 
authorized  by  the  1956  Act  has  been  appropriated.  Under  the  1956  Act, 
funds  appropriated  mast  be  matched  by  the  contribution  of  funds  or  land 
by  local  agencies  or  persons. 

Funds  appropriated  under  each  of  these  acts  are  being  used  to  acquire 
lands  within  the  Cache  National  Forests  Utah,  which  are  critical  from 
a watershed  and  erosion  control  standpoint  to  enable,  control  and  minimiza=- 
tion  of  soil  erosion  and  flood  damage.  These  are  private  lands  situated 
on  the  slope.s  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains  northeast  of  Ogden,  Ut.ah,  where 
vegetative  cover  and  watershed  capabilities  have  been  and  still  are  being 
impaired  through  overgrazirag  and  fire,  VJatar  from  the  mountain  watersheds 
is  vital  to  the  cities,  towns,  and  agriculture  in  the  valleys.  Heavy 
rains  on  these  mountain  areas  have  in  the  past  resulted  in  serious  floods 
accompanied,  by  mudrock  flows  and.  excessive  erosion  of  the  damaged  land. 
Public  ownership  of  these  critical  lands  has  proven  to  be  a necss.sary 
prerequisite  to  land  restoration,  and  federal  and  local  governmental 
agencies  are  cooperating  to  this  end, 

1,0  the  fi.scal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  1,227  acres  were  approved  for 

purchase  under  these  two  acts.  This  brings  the  total  acreage  of  lands 
purchased  or  approved  for  purchase  under  this  program  to  34,963  acres, 

Ici  excess  of  10  thousand  acres  of  the  most  critical  type  of  watershed 
l.ands  remain  to  be  purchased.  In  addition  there  are  some  85,000  acres 
of  land  in  less  critical  condition  but  still  in  urgent  need  cf  acquisition, 
rehabilitation  and  protection. 
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(f)  Cooperative  Range  larprovements 


$700,000 

700,000 


Appropriation  Act,  I962  and  "base  for  I963  ...... 

Budget  Estimate,  19^3  - . 


STATfJS  OF  PROGRAM 

Part  of  the  grazing  fees  from  the  national  forests,  when  appropriated, 
are  used  to  protect  or  improve  the  productivity  of  the  range,  mainly  by 
construction  and  maintenance  of  fences,  stock»watering  facilities, 
bridges,  corrals,  and  driveways.  These  funds  are  advanced  to  and  merged 
with  the  appropriation  "Forest  protection  and  utilization",  subappropri- 
ation "Forest  land  management". 

FORMiJLA  FOR  APPR0PRIA.TI0N 

Section  12  of  the  act  of  April  24,  IS^O  (Granger-Thye  Act)  provides  that 
of  the  moneys  received  from  grazing  fees  by  the  Treas'ury  from  each 
national  forest  during  each,  fiscaJ.  year  there  shall  be  available  at  the 
end  thereof  when  appropriated  by  Congress  an  amount  equivalent  to 
2 cents  per  animal -month  for  sheep  and  goats  and  10  cents  per  animal- 
month  for  other  kinds  of  livestock  under  permit  on  such  national  forest 
duiring  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  fiscal  year  begins. 

The  appropriation  for  this  item  since  fiscal  year  1951  has  been  $700,000, 
except  for  fiscal  years  1954  and  1955  "wiien  $531? 000  and  $400,000  were 
appropriated.  Since  the  actual  use  figfjxes  are  not  available  until  a,fter 
more  than  one-haAf  of  the  fiscal,  year  for  which  f;mds  are  appropriated 
ha,s  elapsed,  the  I963  appropriation  request  of  $700,000  necessarily 
represents  the  best  current  approximation  of  the  amount  which  will 
become  available  in  the  caiendar  year  I962  under  the  animal -months  of 
use  fomrola. 

For  calendar  year  .i960,  tiie  latest  avs.ilable  figures,  use  amounted  to 
5,585^871  animal -mcntiis  for  cattle  and  horses^  6,902, 173  animal -months 
for  sheep  and.  goa,ts|  and  3,?96o  for  swine.  This  use  under  the  2 cents" 
and  10  cents  f02mrul.a  calculates  to  $6975026. 
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(g)  Acquisition  of  Lands,  Klamath  Indians 


PROJECT  STATEMEOT 

c ^ 1 I9&2 

: 15^1  : (estimated) 

i9e>3 

(estimated) 

Acquisition  of  lands,  Klamath  : ; 

Indians  ; $68,716,691^  - “ 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing  ........  ; 309?  - - 

- - 

Appropriation  or  estimate  ..........  ; 68,717^000s  - - 

- . 

The  Act  of  August  I3,  195^^  as  amended  (68  Stat.  7l8|  72  Stat. 

816), 

terminating  Federal  supervision  over  the  Klamath  Indian  Tribe  in  Oregon, 
mgd.e  provision  for  the  sale  of  part  of  the  Klamath  Indian  Forest  in  order 
to  compensate  Indians  "who  elected  to  mthdraw  from  the  Tribe.  The  Third 
Suppl.emental  Appropriation  Act,  19-1^  approved  March  31^  19^1^  provided 
$68,717,000  for  this  project. 


STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

In  fiscal  year  I961,  525^5^5  acres  "were  acquired  and  payment  made  as 
provided  by  the  applicable  legislation.  This  land  is  being  administered 
a,3  part  of  the  new  Winema  National  Forest,  vith  headquarters  at  Klamath 
Fails,  Oregon. 

Payment  transs.ctions  were  completed  late  in  fiscal  year  I96I  and  no 
further  action  remains  to  be  taken  on  this  project. 
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(h)  Assistance  to  States  for  Tree  Planting 


Appropriation  Act,  1962  and  "base  for  I963  

Budget  Estimate,  I963  

PROJECT  STATEMENT 


$1,000,000 

1,000,000 


Project 

: l962  r 

; (estimated)  ; (estimated) 

Tree  planting  assistance  (appropriation  : 

or  eStnUate  ^ •a*e*»e9e*«oeo«e»9«««*»o  B 

- - ; $1,000,000:  $1,000,000 

STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Planning  and  other  work  is  progressing  on  this  activity  authorized  hy  Title  r\T  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  195^.  Work  was  first  undertaken  in  195^  with  an  appro- 
priation of  $500,000.  No  funds  were  appropriated  in  1959^  i960  or  I961.  The 
program  was  reactivated  by  an  appropriation  of  $1  million  for  fiscal  year'  1962. 


A total  of  31  forestation  plans  presented  by  25  State  Foresters  were  approved 
as  of  December  31^  I96I.  These  plans  contemplate  the  forestation  of  l,08l,27'A 
acres  of  land  through  planting,  seeding,  or  site  preparation  and  natural  seed- 
ing at  a total  cost  of  $29^199^363.  Federal  share  is  estimated  to  be 

$14,770,798  over  a period  of  approximately  10  years.  Twenty -three  of  these 
in  19  States  \rlth  a planned  forestation  of  864,000  acres  were  originally 
approved  in  fiscal  year  1958  'wiien  a $500,000  appropriation  was  available. 

■The  States  in  which  the  30  plans  had  been  approved  as  of  December  31>  1961  were: 


Total 

Est.  Payments 

State 

Acres 

Total  Cost 

Federal  Share 

in  1962 

Arkansas 

1,100 

$.16,698 

$873W” 

... 

Connecticut 

23,400 

444,600 

222,300 

$1,500 

Florida 

80,370 

2,419,981 

1,209,990 

80,000 

Georgia 

16,405 

379,591 

189,795 

8,981 

Kawaii 

9.000 

1,151,000 

575,500 

20,000 

IdaliO 

2, 200 

103,250 

51,625 

10,000 

Kentucl^ 

4,800 

260 , 158 

130,079 

8,000 

Maxne 

11,350 

328,755 

131,502 

15,0.03 

MaT-yland 

2,572 

74,710 

37,355 

5,000 

Massachusetts 

20,000 

638,000 

223,000 

5,000 

Michigan 

233,821 

5.147,003 

2,573,501 

140,000 

Minnesota 

88,800 

5, 073,. 520 

2,536,760 

150,000 

Mississippi 

151,00c 

£,743 ,530 

1,371,765 

17,226 

Montana 

5,500 

185,000 

92,500 

16,000 

New  Hampshire 

7,515 

255,345 

127,672 

3,500 

lew  Jersey 

60,000 

54,000 

27,000 

5 , 400 

Ohio 

7,500 

267,000 

133,500 

25,000 

Oregon 

166,067 

4,354,760 

2,177,380 

125,000 

Pennsylvania 

5,559 

248,797 

124,398 

35,100 

Rhode  Island. 

30,000 

1,500,000 

750,000 

3,000 

South  Carolina 

35,000 

818,860 

409,430 

74,879 

Tennessee 

9,100 

264,170 

132,085 

20,320 

Veznaont 

715 

51,625 

25,812 

1,000 

Washington 

100,000 

2, 595,  OCX) 

1,297,500 

125,000 

Wisconsin 

9,500 

424,000 

212,000 

35,000 

Total 

1,081,274 

29,799,353 

14,770,798 

929,906 
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ADMIMSTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 
CHANGES  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  \mderscored|  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Appropriations  available  to  the  Forest  Service  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  for;  (a)  purchase 

1 of  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  [fifty]  seventy -nine 
passenger  motor  vehicles  of  which  one  hundred  an.d  thifty- 

2 [five]  seven  shall  be  for  replacement  only,  and  hire  of 
such  vehicles!  operation  and  maintenance  of  aircraft  and 

3 the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  [two]  three  of  which  one 
shall  be  for  replacement  onlyj  * * * 

Tb.e  first  and  second  changes  in  langiaage  woul,d  provide  authority  for 
the  Forest  Service  to  purchase  179  passenger  motor  vehicles  of  which 
137  will  be  replacements » A complete  justification  of  this  need  appears 
in  the  justification  of  estima.tes  for  motor  vehicles. 

The  third  change  in  language  would  provide  authority  for  the  Forest 
Service  to  pur-chase  three  aircraft  of  which  one  >t111  be  a replacement. 
While  only  one  replacement  is  proposed  in  the  language  it  is  planned 
that  other  replacement  aircraft  -^rill  be  obtained,  as  available,  by 
transfer  from  another  agency.  A justification  of  these  needs  appears 
x-rith  the  estimates  for  aircraft. 


i 
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(i)  Roads  and  Trails  for  States,  National  Forests  Fund 


Appropriation,  1962  and  base  for  I963  $10,020,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1963 11,600,000 

Increase  (due  to  an  estimated  increase  in  national 

forest  receipts  in  fiscal  year  I962)  -fl,  $80,000 


The  permanent  appropriation  of  10^  of  national  forest  receipts  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  March  k,  1913  (16  U.S.C.  501)  is  transferred  to  and  merged  -v/ith 
the  annual  appropriation  for  "Forest  Roads  and  Trails."  The  explanation  of 
the  use  of  these  funds  is  included  in  the  justification  for  that  appropria- 
tion item. 

The  increase  of  $1,580,000  results  from  an  estimated  increase  in  receipts 
from  sale  of  timber  for  fiscal  year  1962. 
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(j)  Expenses^  Brush  Disposal 


Appropriation,  1962  and  base  for  19^3  $9j000,000 

Budget  Estimate,  19^3  9?QQ0^Q00 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1.  Brush  disposal  

2.  Advance  to  "Forest  pro- 
tection and  utilization" 
for  fighting  forest  fires 

Total  available  or 

estimate  b/  

Unobligated  balance 

brought  forward  

Recovery  of  prior  year 
advance  for  fighting 
forest  fires  

Unobligated  balance 

carried  forward  ........ 

Appropriation  or  estimate 


^ 0 

1962  T 

Increase  or: 

1963 

1961 

(estimated) : 

decrease 

(estimated) 

$6,804,350: 

$8,000,000: 

+$500,000 

$8,500,000 

a/2,838,024; 

- - : 

- - 

- - 

9,642,374: 

8,000,000: 

+500,000 

8,500,000 

-4,288,885! 

-2,207,250: 

-3,838,024 

-6,045,274 

-798,659- 

-2,838,024: 

2,838,024 

- - 

2,207,250: 

6,045,274: 

500,000 

6,545,274 

6,762,081: 

9,000,000: 

- - 

9,000,000 

a/  Reflects  obligations  in  I961  for  fighting  forest  fires  which  were 
recovered  from  the  1962  appropriation  for  Fighting  Forest  Fires, 
b/  Represents  obligations.  Applied  costs  for  I961  are  $9>^^^;>022.  The 
difference  of  $78^352  reflects,  primarily,  contractual  services  and 
equipment  received  in  I961  over  contracts  made  and  orders  placed  in 
that  year. 


STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

Timber  cutting  usually  increases  the  fire  hazard  by  increasing  the  dry  fuel 
in  the  form  of  logging  slash.  This  logging  slash  often  is  the  principal 
factor  contributing  to  the  buildup  of  insect  populations  in  cutover  areas 
and  may  increase  certain  disease  infestations.  Also,  damage  may  result  from 
postsale  movement  of  logging  slash  and  debris  into  stream  channels. 

Because  of  these  factors,  national-forest  timber  sale  contracts  require 
treatment  of  debris  resulting  from  cutting  operations  or  deposit  of  funds 
to  pay  for  this  work,  to  the  degree  necessary  to  reduce  fire  hazard  and 
buildup  of  insect  populations  to  a point  near  normal,  and  to  remove  logging 
debris  which  might  move  into  streams  after  the  sale  is  closed.  To  the 
extent  that  it  is  economical  and  expedient  to  do  so,  the  work  is  performed 
by  the  timber  purchaser.  1-Jhen  it  is  not  feasible  to  have  him  do  the  work 
while  he  is  operating  in  the  area,  the  work  is  performed  by  the  Government. 
The  Brush  Disposal  appropriation  represents  deposits  by  the  timber  purchaser 
to  cover  costs  of  the  work  when  it  is  perfoimed  by  the  Government  as  author- 
ized under  Section  6 of  the  Act  of  April  24,  1950  (16  U.S.C.  490). 

There  is  a wide  variation  among  Regions  in  the  effect  of  timber  cutting,  and 
consequently  in  the  manner  of  treating  slash  and  debris.  In  the  three 
eastern  Regions,  the  volume  cut  per  acre  is  relatively  low,  utilization  is 
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close ^ and  the  general  humid  atmospheric  conditions  result  in  rapid  decomposi- 
tion of  debris.  Very  little  actual  slash  disposal  work  is  done  on  sale  areas 
in  these  three  Regions.  l*he  exception  is  in  some  sales  in  the  pine  type  vhere 
a heavier  cut  per  acre  is  made,  such  as  the  jack  pine  stands  of  Minnesota. 

In  such  areas  slash  may  be  broker  up  by  disking  with  heavy  equipment  which 
mixes  it  with  the  mineral  soil  so  that  the  hazard  is  reduced  and  a good 
seedbed  is  provided  to  aid  regeneration.  However,  t3?eatraent  of  slash  to 
prevent  insect  epidemics  is  sometimes  necessaiy  in  these  areas. 

In  contrast  to  the  light  slash  disposal  requirements  in  the  eastern  Regions, 
the  cost  of  slash  abatement  on  most  sale  areas  of  the  western  Regions  is 
high.  The  treatment  varies  greatly  due  to  different  methods  of  cutting. 

For  instance,  clear-cut  areas  in  the  Douglas -fir  region  are  broadcast 
burned.  In  selectively  cut  areas  the  debris  may  be  piled  for  burning  and 
this  may  be  done  over  the  whole  area  or  only  in  strips  which  break  the 
area  up  into  blocks. 

VThere  treatment  is  to  reduce  the  threat  of  insect  or  disease  buildup,  methods 
are  coordinated  with  other  treatments  of  the  sale  area — principally  treatments 
to  reduce  fire  hazard. 

VJhile  slash  disposal  follows  general  prescriptions  within  Regions,  the 
individual  needs  of  each  sale  offering  are  planned  and  appraised  prior  to 
advertisement  and  appropriate  specific  requirements  are  incorporated  into 
each  timber  sale  contract.  In  each  instance  the  least  expensive  method  or 
combination  of  methods  is  used  which  will  attain  adequate  protection  of  the 
area.  In  some  instances  adequate  protection  from  fire  is  attained  at  less 
cost  by  providing  additional  protection  for  sale  areas  until  the  slash 
hazard  reverts  to  near  normal.  Logging  debris  which  moves  into  water  courses 
■under  these  conditions  must  be  removed.  Greater  intensity  of  fire  protection 
for  several  years  and  occasional  costs  for  stream  clearance  may  be  less  costly 
than  complete  slash  disposal  immediately  after  cutting.  In  such  cases  Brush 
Disposal  funds  are  used  in  providing  the  needed  manpower  and  facilities. 
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(k)  Forest  Fire  Prevention 


Appropriation I962  arid  base  for  1963  » . • $20,000 

Budget  Estimate,  19^3  20,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project  ‘ 

1961  ; 

1962  5 

(estimated^  (e 

stimated) 

Forest  fire  prevention  a/  ; 

$19,723; 

$27,160: 

$20,000 

Unobligated  balance  brou^t  ; 

f orwai'd  ; 

-4,580; 

-7.160: 

Unobligated  balance  carried  : 

forward ; 

• 

T,160; 

Appropriation  or  estimate  .........  ; 

22,303; 

20,000: 

20,000 

a/  Represents  obligations.  Applied  costs  for  1961  are  $20,316.  The 
difference  of  $593  reflects,  primarily,  printing  and  reproduction, 
supplies  and  materials  received  in  1961  over  orders  placed  in  that 
year. 


STATQS  OF  PROGRAM 

The  Smokey  Bear  licensing  program  is  an  important  part  of  the  Coopera- 
tive  Forest  Fire  Prevention  Campaign  v^ich  has  been  in  effect  for  20 
years.  The  Campaign  itself  has  been  conducted  each  year  since  19^2 
as  a cooperative  project  of  the  State  Foresters  and  the  Forest  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  is  a public  service 
program  of  the  Advertising  Council.  The  purpose  of  this  Campaign  is 
to  utilize  the  free  public  service  resources  of  the  various  national 
advertising  channels  such  as  ear  cards,  poster  display  systems,  radio 
and  television  networks  and  magazine  and  newspaper  allocation  plans 
in  developing  public  cooperation  in  the  prevention  of  man-caused  forest 
fires.  Since  19^5 ^ this  Campaign  has  been  built  around  Smokey  Bear 
■vAio  has  become  recognized  end  ancepted  by  the  public  as  a nationwide 
symbol  of  forest  fire  prevention. 

Under  authorization  of  Public  Law  359  ot  the  82nd  Congress,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  issued  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  licensing  program.  These  licenses  specify  payment  of  royalties 
(usually  5^)  9^-^d  set  up  certain  controls  for  administering  the  program 
and  collecting  the  royalties  including  advance  deposits  to  protect  the 
Government's  interest.  Such  collections,  along  -with  appropriated  funds 
are  used  to  fin-ance  the  Cooperative  Forest  Fire  Prevention  Campaign. 

The  best  items  not  only  from  a standpoint  of  collecting  royalties  but 
also  in  carrying  the  forest  fire  prevention  message  to  the  public  were 
Smokey  Bear  comic  books,  Smokey  Bear  stamp  books,  Smokey  Bear  scarves, 
and  Smokey  Bear  dolls. 
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Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress 


1.  On  January  1,  1961  a Smokey  Bear  float  appeared  in  the  Rose 
Bovl  Parade  in  Pasadena.  !Ehis  float,  constructed  tbrou^ 
cooperation  of  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Native  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  the  Golden  West,  hrou^t  a fire  prevention 
message  to  an  estimated  100  million  viewers.  Arrangements 
were  also  made  for  a similar  float  for  the  January  1,  1962 
Parade  of  Roses. 

2.  A new  animated  Smokey  Bear  exhibit  "Smokey  and  Friends”  was 
purcka.sed  for  use  in  "tihe  Ea.st,  Shis  exhibit,  together  with 
the  one  purchased  in  1959  for  the  West,  are  exhibited  almost 
daily  at  various  county  and  State  fairs  and  national  meetings 
throughout  the  country. 

3.  On  October  3^  19’5l^  s-  "Golden  Smokey"  statuette  was  awarded 
to  the  National  Association  of  !Eransit  Advertisers,  Inc., 
at  Macon,  Georgia,  in  anknowledgnent  of  outstanding  public 
service  to  the  Nationsj.  Forest  Fire  Prevention  Campaign. 

They  have  displayed,  free  of  charge,  more  than  I-I/2  million 
car  and  b\is  cards  since  the  beginning  of  the  Campaign. 

A new  procedure  for  distributing  radio  public  service  fire 
prevention  messages  in  1962  by  the  Advertising  Council  has 
been  devised.  Station  coverage  will  increase  from  approxi- 
mately 1,200  to  3^300  s tactions,  thus  insuring  complete 
coverage  of  all  radio  stations  for  the  first  time. 

5.  B.ie  Advertising  council,  Xnc.,  reported  that  Smokey  Bear  made 
over  2 billion  home  impressions  last  year. 

6.  Man-caused  forest  fires  in  tlie  Nation  dropped  to  9^,319  isi 
i960  as  compared  to  9Jokld  tlie  year  before  as  a result  of 
Increased  forest  fire  prevention  efforts.  Much  of  this 
decrea,se  is  a direct  result  of  the  Smokey  Bear  program. 
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(l)  Restoration  of  Forest  Lands  axid  Improvements 


Appropriation,  I962  and  base  for  I963  $196,000 

Budget  Estimate,  I963  196,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1961 

1962 

(estimated) 

1963 

(estimated) 

Restoration  of  forest  lands  and 

improvements  

Unobligated  balance  brought 
forward 

$8,137 
-7,130 
' 4,270 

$200,270 

-4,270 

$196,000 

Unobligated  balance  carried 
forward  

Appropriation  or  estimate  

5,276 

196,000 

196,000 

STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

Recoveries  from  cash  bonds  or  forfeitures  under  surety  bonds  by  permittees 
or  timber  purchasers,  ^o  fail  to  complete  performance,  are  used  to  com- 
plete improvement,  protection,  or  rehabilitation  work  on  lands  under 
Forest  Service  administration . Funds  received  as  settlement  of  a claim 
are  used  for  improvement,  protection  or  rehabilitation  made  necessary 
by  the  action  which  led  to  the  cash  settlement  (Act  of  June  20,  1956- 
16  U.S.C.  579c). 
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(m)  Payment  to  Minnesota  (Cook,  Lake,  and  St.  Louis  Counties) 
from  the  l^ational  Forests  !Puhd 


Appropriation,  1962  and  bas.e  for  1963  $123,300 

Budget  Estimate,  19^3  123,300 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project  ! 

1961 

1962 

1953 

(estimated) 

(estimated) 

Payment  to  Minnesota  : 

(appropriation  or  estimate)  ..  ; 

$123,275 

$123,300 

$123,300 

STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


The  Act  of  J\me  22,  19^8>  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  57TC“57TTi)  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  upon  certification  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agricult\ire,  shall  pay  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  at  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year  an  amount  equivalent  to  three -fourths  of  one  percent  of  the 
fair  appraised  value  of  certain  national  forest  lands  in  the  counties 
of  Cook,  Lake,  and  St.  Louis  situated  within  the  Superior  National 
Forest.  The  Act  further  provides  that  payment  to  the  State  shall  he 
distributed  to  each  of  these  counties  in  conformity  with  the  fair 
appraised  value  of  such  national  forest  lands  in  each  county. 
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(n)  Payments  to  Counties,  National  Grasslands 


Appropriation,  I962  and  base  for  I963  • • • • 
Budget  Estimate,  I963  

$^25,000 

425,000 

PROJECT 

STATEMENT 

Project  . 

1961 

1962 

(estimated) 

1963 

(estimated) 

Payments  to  counties,  national  : 

grasslands  (appropriation  or  ; 

estimate)  : 

$391,987 

$i)-25,000 

$425,000 

STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


At  the  end  of  each  calendar  year,  25/o  of  the  revenues  from  the  use  of 
submarginal  lands  are  paid  to  counties  under  the  provisions  of  Title  III 
of  the  Bankhead -Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  approved  July  22,  1937  (7  U.S.C. 
1012) . 
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(o)  Payments  to  School  Funds,  Arizona  and  Nev  Mexico, 
Act  of  June  20,  1910 


Appropriation,  1962  and  base  for  19^3  $99^200 

Budget  Estimate,  19^3  115,000 

Increase  (due  to  an  estimated  increase  in  receipts 

for  fiscal  year  I962)  -f  15,800 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1961 

1982 

(estimated) 

Increase 

1963 

(estimated) 

Payments  to  school  funds 

(appropriation  or  estimate)  ... 

$139,726 

$99,200 

+$15,800 

$115,000 

STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Under  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  20,  I9IO  (36  Stat.  5^2,  573)  certain 
areas  within  national  forests  were  granted  to  the  States  for  school  purposes. 
The  percentage  that  these  lands  are  of  the  total  national  forest  area  within 
the  State  is  used  in  determining  payments  to  the  States.  The  receipts  from 
all  national  forest  land  within  the  State  are  used  as  the  basis  for  applying 
the  percentage.  For  example,  if  total  receipts  for  the  State  are  $100,000 
and  if  10^  of  lands  are  in  the  "granted  for  school  purposes"  category,  the 
payment  to  the  State  would  be  $10,000.  The  amounts  so  paid  are  deducted 
from  the  net  receipts  before  computing  the  25^  payments  to  States. 

As  soon  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  as  the  receipts  from  national 
forests  and  the  area  of  school  lands  in  the  States  of  Arizona  and  New 
r/fexico  are  determined,  the  payments  are  made  to  the  States.  Estimated 
payments  in  fiscal  year  I962  to  Arizona  will  be  $98,856  and  to  New  Mexico 

$355. 
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(p)  Payments  to  States,  National  Forests  Fund 


Appropriation,  I982  and  base  for  I983  

Budget  Estimate,  I963 29;0QQ^00Q 

Increase  (due  to  an  estimated  increase  in  the  national 

forest  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  I962)  ~i'3j999^00Q 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

: (estimated) 

Increase 

1963 

(estimated) 

Payments  to  States 
(appropriation  or 
estimate)  

>$35,408,615  425,045,000 

+$3,955,000 

;$29,000,000 

STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

The  Act  of  May  23}  1908,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  ’pOO)  requires,  with  a few 
exceptions,  that  2^fo  of  all  money  received  from  the  national  forests  during 
any  fiscal  year  be  paid  to  the  States  in  which  the  forests  are  located,  for 
the  benefit  of  public  schools  and  public  roads  of  the  county  or  counties  in 
which  such  national  forests  are  situated.  The  amount  of  this  appropriation 
varies  each  year  in  direct  proportion  to  national  forest  receipts  during  the 
previous  fiscal  year. 

The  amounts  set  aside  from  receipts  collected  for  the  sale  of  national 
forest  timber,  grazing  and  special  use  permits,  etc.,  before  the  25^  is 
applied  are  listed  below: 

1.  Payment  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  covering  certain  natioral  forest 
lands  in  the  Counties  of  Cook,  Lake,  and  St.  Louis  situated  within 
the  Superior  National  Forest  is  made  under  the  terms  of  the  Act  of 
June  22,  19^8,  Public  Law  733*  Receipts  collected  from  the  areas 
covered  by  this  Act  are  excluded  when  the  25fo  payment  to  the  State 
of  Minnesota  is  computed. 

2.  For  lands  in  certain  counties  in  Utah,  Nevada,  and  California,  the 
States  receive  25'^  of  receipts  only  after  funds,  if  made  available 
by  Congress,  have  been  set  aside  for  the  acquisition  of  national 
forest  lands  within  the  specified  national  forests  under  the  terms 
of  special  acts  authorizing  appropriations  from  forest  receipts 
for  this  purpose. 

3.  Payments  to  the  States  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  June  20,  1910,  of  shares  of  the  gross  receipts 
from  the  national  forests  in  those  States  which  are  proportionate 

to  the  areas  of  land  granted  to  the  States  for  school  purposes 
within  the  national  forests. 
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(q)  Construction  of  Warehouse  and  Belated  Facilities, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1961 

1952 

(estimated) 

I9S3 

(estimated) 

Construction  of  warehouse  and  related 

facilities.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  

Unobligated  balance  brought  forward  

$2i^•,682 

-2i^-,682 

- - 

- - 

Appropriation  or  estimate  

- - 

- - 

- - 

STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Fimds  from  the  sale  of  a Forest  Service  fire  iTarehouse  lot  together  with 
improvements  thereon,  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  "were  fully  obligated  in  fiscal 
year  I96I  for  the  construction  of  other  similar  facilities  (72  Stat.  589) • 
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(r)  Working  Capital  Fund^  Forest  Service 

This  fund  finances  on  a reimbursable  basis  various  services  such  as  repairing 
and  replacing  equipment;,  including  aircraft,  stocking  and  issuing  supplies, 
operation  of  subsistence  camps,  operation  of  photographic  and  reproduction 
facilities,  and  tree  nurseries  in  support  of  programs  of  the  Forest  Service 
(l6  U.S.C.  579^5) • These  service  operations  serve  programs  of  fire  protection, 
tj-mber  utilization,  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  and  other  improve- 
ments, reforestation,  grazing,  watershed,  forest  and  forest  products  research, 
and  kindred  conservation  activities  of  the  Forest  Service,  including  coopera- 
tive assistance  with  other  Federal  agencies,  States,  counties,  and  individuals 
engaged  in  the  same  objectives o 

Operating  results  and  financial  condition.  —Government  investment  in  the  f\md 
as  of  June  30,  19bl,  including  donated  assets  and  retained  earnings  for  fiscal 
year  196I,  is  $23^862,399*  By  the  end  of  I963  the  investment  is  anticipated 
to  be  $30, 57^;' an  increase  of  $6,713.*601  which  represents  estimated 
earnings  and  donations  during  1962  and  1963» 

Receipts,  non-operating  income,  and  retained  earnings  include  an  estimated 
$1,90*^'!,  000  for  fiscal  year  I963  identified  as  "Income  provision  for  increased 
cost  of  equipment  replacements"  to  be  used  only  for  financing  the  increased 
cost  of  equipment  replacement,  i,e.,  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the 
replacement  unit  and  the  cost  at  time  of  acquisition  of  the  unit  being 
replaced.  This  increased  cost  is  due  to  inflation  and  model  improvement, 
and  must  be  financed  if  the  fleet  strength  is  to  be  maintained  and  not 
depleted  through  the  gradual  attrition  of  price  increases  for  replacements. 

The  earnings  for  the  provision  for  increased  cost  of  replacements  are  derived 
from  a factor  which  is  included  for  this  pu:(rpose  in  rental  rates  charged  to 
program  appropriations  for  equipment  use  and  credited  to  the  Working  Capital 
Fund. 

Retained  earnings  as  of  June  30,  1963  'W’ill  total  an  estimated  $5,800,000 
which  will  consist  of  $1,87^,000  gain  on  sale  cf  equipment,  $2,^26,000  profit 
from  operations,  and  $1,50C/?C'0G  for  provision  for  increased  cost  of  replace- 
ment cf  equipment.  It  is  plarmed  to  utilize  the  full  amount  cf  $1,500,000 
for  increased  cost  of  replacement  of  equipment  during  fiscal  year  19^3 » The 
gain  cn  sale  of  equipment  and  part  of  the  profit  from  operations  have  been 
applied  tomrd  increased  cost  of  equipment  replacements  and  purchase  of 
fleet  additions.  The  balance  of  the  operating  profit  is  being  retained  t>3 
furnish  adequate  working  capital. 
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( ® ) Cooperative  Work,  Forest  Service.  (Trust  Fund) 

CoRtr ibutions  are  received  from  cccperators,  including  counties.  States, 
timber  sale  operators,  individuals,  and  associatioris , and  are  expended 

by  the  Forest  Service  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  applicable 

cooperative  agreements „ The  work  consists  of  protection  and  improvement 
of  the  national  forests,  work  performed  for  national  forest  users,  and 
forest  investigations  and  protection,  reforestation,  and  administration 
of  private  forest  lands o 

The  major  programs  conducted  under  the  account  ’’Cooperative  Work,  Forest 
Service.'*  are  described  below  in  terms  of  the  projects  reflected  in  the 
statement  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

1 . Construction  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Trails,  and 

2 • Construction  and  Maintenance  of  Other  Improvements; 

Under  the  Acts  of  June  30,  1914  (16  U.SoC,  498)  and  March  3,  1925 
and  April  24,  1950  (16  UoS<,C.  572)  deposits  for  cooperative  work 
are  accepted  from  State  and  local  government  agencies,  associa° 
tions.  Federal  timber  purchasers,  and  others  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  roads,  trails,  and  other  improvements  and  for 
performing  work  which  is  the  national  forest  users’  responsibility, 
this  method  of  performance  of  the  work  being  of  mutual  benefit  or 
of  benefit  to  the  public  at  large. 

Protection  of  National  Forests  and  Adjacent  Private  Lands;  The  Act 
of  June  30,  1914  (16  U.SoC,  498)  authorizes  the  acceptance  of 
deposits  for  the  protection  of  the  national  forests  and  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1925,  as  amended  by  Section  5,  Act  of  April  24,  1950 
(16  U.S.C.  572),  authorizes  the  acceptance  of  contributions  for  the 
protection  of  private  lands  in  or  near  the  national  forests.  The 
major  portion  of  the  obligations  is  for  the  protection  of  private 
lands  from  fire.  This  arrangement  helps  both  parties  since  there 
are  millions  of  acres  of  private  forest  land  intermingled  with 
Federal  ownership  on  the  national  forests.  The  lands  in  private 
ownership  are  usualTy  in  small  tracts.  It  would  be  uneconomical 
for  the  owner  to  set  up  a fire  control  organization  for  the  protect 
tion  of  his  land.  The  advantage  to  the  Government  is  that  in  many 
cases  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppress  the  fires  on  the  private 
land  without  reimbursement  in  order  to  protect  the  adjoining 
Federal  land. 

Sale  Area  Betterment  (including  reforestation) g Section  3 of  the 
Act  of  June  9,  1930  (16  U.S.C.  576b)  provides  for  deposits  of  funds 
by  timber  sale  purchasers  to  cover  the  cost  of  reforestation  and 
special  cultural  measures  to  improve  the  future  stand  of  timber  on 
the  areas  cutover  by  the  purchaser.  Deposits  in  fiscal  year  1961 
under  this  authorization  totalled  $14.7  million.  Fiscal  year  1961 
accomplishments  under  this  program  are  reported  under  the  Forest  Land 
Management  subappropriation  along  with  accomplishments  for  reforest- 
ation and  stand  improvement  for  that  subappropriation. 
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Scaling;  Under  provisions  of  the  Act  of  April  24,  1950  (16  U.S»C.  572) 
and  of  Section  210  of  the  Act  of  September  21,  1944  (16  U.S.C.  572a) 
acceptance  of  deposits  from  timber  purchasers  for  cooperative  scaling 
service  is  authorized.  Such  arrangements  are  established  only  when 
requested  by  the  operator  and  when  the  operator  pays  the  extra  cost 
of  such  services. 

6.  Research  Investigations;  The  Acts  of  June  30,  1914  (16  U.S.C.  498) 
and  May  22,  1928  (16  U.S.C.  58li'’l)  authorize  the  acceptance  of 
deposits  for  forestry  research.  Deposits  are  received  from  State 
and  other  public  agencies,  and.  from  industrial,  association,  and 
other  private  agencies  to  finance  research  projects  of  mutual  interest 
and  benefit  to  both  parties.  The  deposits  may  be  made  either  in  a 
single  sum  or  on  a continuing  basis,  and  may  either  partially  or 
wholly  cover  the  cost  of  the  research.  The  cooperative  research 
projects  may  involve  any  aspect  of  forestry  and  vary  widely  as  to 
scope  and  duration,  A very  common  example  of  such  cooperation  is 

for  a State  to  make  a deposit  to  the  cooperative  work  fund  in  order 
to  intensify  or  to  speed  up  completion  of  a comprehensive  survey  of 
the  forest  resources  of  the  State.  Other  examples  are  State  contribu~ 
tions  toward  forest  fire  research.  The  results  of  such  cooperative 
investigations  are  made  available  to  the  general  public  as  well  as 
to  the  depositor. 

7.  Administration  of  Private  Lands;  The  Act  of  March  3,  1925,  as  amended 
by  Section  5,  Act  of  April  24,  1950  (16  U.S.C.  572)  authorizes  the 
acceptance  of  contributions  for  the  management  of  private  lands. 

These  contributions  are  made  by  private  owners  having  land  inter- 
mingled with  or  adjacent  to  national  forests  who  wish  these  lands 
managed  in  accordance  with  good  forest  management  practices.  Their 
holdings  are  usually  too  small  to  warrant  the  employment  of  profes- 
sional foresters  to  administer  such  tracts.  The  advantages  to  the 
Government  include  the  avoidance  of  possible  high  fire  hazard  areas 
resulting  from  improper  cutting  practices,  the  elimination  of  the 
necessity  of  precisely  marking  the  boundaries  of  the  private  land, 
and  additional  private  forest  land  handled  under  proper  forest 
practices . 


8.  Reforestation  (private  lands) ; The  Act  of  March  3,  1925,  as  amended 
by  Section  5,  Act  of  April  24,  1950  (16  U.S.C.  572)  authorizes  the 
acceptance  of  contributions  for  reforestation  of  private  lands 
situated  within  or  near  a national  forest.  This  work  is  limited  to 
areas  of  private  lazid  within  a planting  project  on  the  national 
forests  or  to  areas  in  which  certain  civic  and  other  public- 
spirited  organizations  have  taken  an  interest. 

9.  Statement  on  Utilization  of  Funds;  Following  is  a statement  of 
funds  received  and  obligated  and  balances  available  by  major 
activities ; 


COOPERATIVE  WORK,  FOREST  SERVICE 
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3TATE]'4ETW  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOT]\IENTS  AND  OTHER  FUNDS 

(includes  only  those  amounts  which,  hy  November  30^  19^1,  were  actually  received 
or  programmed  for  19^2  or  1963*  Since  work  for  other  agencies  is  performed  on  a 
service  basis,  at  the  request  of  those  agencies  and  for  their  benefit,  it  is  not 
practicable  to  estimate  in  advance  the  amounts  to  be  received  in  some  cases.) 


Item 


Allotments  from; 

Watershed  Protection,  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  - For  planning, 
installing  improvement  measures, 
and  investigations  in  river  basins 
in  connection  vPLth  watershed 

protection  activities  

Flood  Rrevention,  Soil  Conservation 
Service  - For  measures  primarily 
for  flood  p:re  vent  ion  (works  of 
xmprovement ) c<«oooo9»eooo*D«o«oo.oo 
Great  Plains  Conservation  Program, 
Soil  Conservation  Service  - For 
research  services,  advice  and 
guidance  to  agencies  conducting 
nursery  production  and  tree 
plant-lng  phases  of  the  Great  Plains 
Conservation  Program  , ^ . 

Agricultural  Conservation  Program, 
Agricultural  Sta.bilization  and 
Conservation  Service  - For  coopera- 
tion in  administering  the  naval 
stores  program  .........o. ......... 

Conservation  Reserve  Rrogram,  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation Service  - For  assistance  in 
the  conservation  reserve  program, 
primarily  for  exp.ansion  of  produc- 
tion. of  tree  seedlings  ............ 

Total,  Allc)tment>s  .....o... .......... 

Allocations  (Ad.vances  from  other 
agencies) ; 

Oregon  and  California  Grant  Lands, 
BLM,  Department  of  the  Interior  - 
For  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  access  roads,  re- 
forestation, and  other  improve- 
ments on  the  revested  O&C  Railroad 
grant  lands  administered  by  the 
Forest  Service  ......... ......... . 


; : Estimated  : Estimated 

; Obligations, ; Obligations , : Obligations, 

: 1961  ; 1962  : I963 

: $1,032,5^0; 

$1,421,400: 

$1,341,300 

: 2,297,854: 

2,828,745: 

2,695,300 

: 16,177: 

16,850: 

16,850 

: 139,367: 

139,300: 

139,300 

: 232,820: 

119,500: 

40,000 

: 3,718,758; 

4,525,795: 

4,232,750 

; : 

1,235,488; 

1,000,000 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 


1 ; Estimated  : Estimated 

; Obligations, : Obligations, : Obligations, 

; 1961  ; 1962  : I963 


Agengy  for  International  Develop- 
ment - For  economic  and  technical 
assistance  programs 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  - For 
radiological  defense  training  .... 

fotal,  Aj Locations  .ooe«ooo.o.o.«.oo. 

Trust  Funds; 

Cooperative  Work,  Forest  rServlce; 
Trust  funds  deposited  "by  cooperators 
for  the  accomplishment  of  certain 
projects  vhich  a,re  of  mutual 
benefit  to  the  Forest  Service  and 
such  Gooperators  as  follo-ws; 

1.  Construction  and  maintenance 

of  roads  and  trails 

2.  Construction  and  maintenance 

of  other  improvements  . . . . . . . 

3.  Protection  of  national  forests 

and  adjacent  private  land  . . . 

4.  Sale -area,  betterment  . . . . » . 

5.  Scaling  of  tiiriber  . « » o » . . . . » . . 

6.  Research  Investigations 

f . A^3mmxstration  .©.oooo.o.oooo. 

8 . Reforestation  . 

Total,  Cooperative  Work  ............ 

Ml.scellaneous  Contributed  Funds 
(principally  cooperative  vork  on 
blister  rust  control)  ... ........ . 


X'Ota>.i. 9 Trust  Funds  ..ooo.o.o.ooonooo. 
Obligations  imder  Reimbursements  from 


G-:'vexTjmental  and  Other  Sources; 

Forest  p.rotectxQn  ai'id  utilization  a/ 
Forest  roads  and  tx*ai.ls  and  Roads  ~ 


and  trails 
Ml  other  . 


for  States  b/  ........ . 

A90009009«90c0000090«00e 


Total,  Reimbursements  .... .......... . 


TOTAL,  OBLIGATIOITS  UWRER  ALLOTMENTS 
AWT  OTHER  FUNDS  . 


140,740; 

176,470: 

176,470 

14,795“ 

3,300: 

• 

155,535s 

« 

1,415,258; 

1,176,470 

1,279,320; 

1,300,000; 

1,300,000 

478,948; 

450,000: 

450,000 

2,885,822; 

14,043,564; 

497,306; 

953,923s 

66,547; 

119,786; 

3,000,000; 

14,555,000; 

500,000: 

1,000,000; 

70,000; 

125,000; 

3,000,000 

15,055,000 

500.000 
1,000,000 

70,000 

125.000 

: 20,325,216; 

21,000,000; 

21,500,000 

585  s 

•m  m»  ® 

: 20,325,801; 

21,000,000; 

21,500,000 

3,135,548; 

6,000,000; 

6,000,000 

217,180; 

136,515“ 

980,000; 

263,00c; 

980.000 

263.000 

3,489,243; 

7,243,000; 

7,243,000 

27,689,337; 

• 

e 

34,184,053; 

34,152,220 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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a/  Primarily  from  other  Goverament  agencies,  States,  and  comtries,  for  forest 
~ fire  protection  and  suppression,  insect  and  disease  control,  forest  research, 
Investigations  at  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  surveys,  land  appraisals, 
mapping,  cruising  timber,  preparation  of  timber  management  plans,  snow  scale 
readings,  and  other  miscellaneous  services, 
b/  Primarily  roa,d  construction  for  U.  S.  Army. 

NOTE:  In  addition,  foreign  currencies  are  available  under  Section  lO^(k)  of 

Public  Law  t80  for  forest  research  projects  abroad.  This  work  is 
conducted  by  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  the  assistance 'Of  the  Forest  Service  in  the  review 
and  appraisal  of  forest  research  projects  undertaken  abroad.  The 
dollar  expenses  of  the  Forest  Service  in  connection  with  this  work 
are  paid  from  the  appropriation  "Forest  protection  and  utilization. " 


1 


c 
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(b)  Watershel  Frotaeticn 


Appropriation  Act,  I962  $53jTST,000 

Transfer  to  "Operating  Expenses,  Public  Bi-iildings  Service,  General 

Services  Administration"  for  space  rental  -4l,000 

Base  for  I963  

Budget  Estimate,  I963  59 000 

Increase  +3,889'*, 000 


ITote;  The  budget  estimate  for  1983  proposes  an  increase  of  ^5 ^ 889^000  above  the 
amount  appropriated  for  1962.  The  follo>nlng  justifications  are  presented 
on  the  basis  of  available  funds,  and  the  amounts  for  I98I  and  IS'^62  reflect 
carryover  of  unobligated  balances  from  prior  years . V/hile  this  presentation 
reflects  an  estimated  increase  of  $5^376,663  in  obligations  in  19b3j>  it  is 
likely  that  there  -vtill  be  some  cariyover  of  funds  from  1962  to  1963  • The 
extent  to  vdiich  there  may  be  such  carryover  cannot  be  estimated  at  this  time. 


SlM^dAKY  OF  n^CFvSjlSSS  AED  DSCililASES,  I963 
(On  the  basis  of  available  Ponds) 

Decrease  in  installation  of  vorks  of  improvement  in  "pilot"  -watersheds  -1,738,430 
Increase  in  installation  of  works  of  improvement  in  "P.L.  586" 

watersheds  -.-i, 39d,c71 

Decrease  in  loans  and  related  expense  -6d4,338 

Increase  to  make  cooperatiA'-e  surveys  and  investigations  -^r/ith  other 

agencies  in  additional  river  basin  areas  +185,000 

PROJECT  STA'ITMEIjT 

{On  the_ ba.sis_of  a.va/ilable  Pnods ) 

Increase  or 
Decrease 


Project 


1901 

$4,99t,7'i7 


2, 153  .,430 
29,244,222 

O '!('vQ 


l.OSO. 


4,738,430: -$1,T36,43">(i); 
43,409,329:  +3,594,671(2): 


, J 


-644,^06(3' : 


1 , l68  „ nc  iC : +163 , 000(4) 


39, 5b^  ? 1 1'^ 
-5; 3 22, 798 

4,514,335 


50,230,335;  -^-5,370,063 


O 4-0  s:'; '1 

■ --jr  J---,  OOP 


30,754,313 


53 , 7'-^o,  (iC'O : i-} , oco,  OC 


i,or)u,oo^'’ 
48,8n2,noo 
1 , 0f;0 , OO'l 


1,333,000 


5h,o33,o>.)0 


1.  Investigations  and  planning 

2.  Installation  of  works  of 
improvement: 

(a)  "Pilot"  demonstration 

watersheds  

(b)  "P.L.  566"  watersheds  .. 

3.  Loan.s  and  related  exj^ense 

4.  Si.irveys  and  im’-estigations 
of  A*fa.ter  resounces  programs 

Subtotal  a/  

Unobligated  balance  brought 

f orArard  

Unobligated  badance  carried 

forward  

Total  available  or  estimate  . 

Transfer  in  I962  estim.ates  to 
"Salaries  and  expens es, Of 1 ice 

of  the  General  Counsel" 

Transfer  to  "Operating 
Expenses,  Public  Buildings 
Service,  General  Services 

Administration"  

Total  appropriation  or 
estim-ate  

a/  Represents  obligations.  Applied  costs  for  196jJ^e  $34,351,153 • difference 

of  $7,213,623  reflects,  primarily,  the  excess  of  contracts  mar'.e  and  project 
agreements  signed  obligating  funds  for  constmiction  over  consra.csual  services 
actuadly  rendered. 


+45,683 


36,800,^00; 


1962 

( estimated) 


, 5 GO,  GOO: 


(estiratei) 
?5, 500,000 


54 ^ 


i-4i,000: 


767',  0r)0: 
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INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 
(On  the  "basis  of  available  funds) 

The  net  increase  of  $3^376,665  for  watershed  protection  and  flood  prevention 
work  is  distributed  as  follows: 

(1)  A decrease  of  $1,736, 450  in  the  installation  of  works  of  Improvement  in 
pilot  watersheds. 

Installation  of  works  of  improvement  is  expected  to  be  completed  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  in  7 of  the  l6  currently  active  pilot  watershed  projects. 
This  will  leave  only  9 projects  in  operation  in  the  fiscal  year  19^3 . The 
estimate  provides  for  continuing  installation  of  works  of  improvement  in 
these  9 projects  in  1963* 

The  estimates  include  about  $28,000  in  I962  and  $120,000  in  19^3  for  repair 
or  modification  of  a few  structures  in  3 reactivated  projects.  This  work 
was  determined  to  be  a Federal  responsibility  rather  than  a maintenance 
responsibility  of  local  sponsors. 

(2)  An  increase  of  $5^592,671  for  accelerating  the  Installation  of  works 
of  Im^ovement  in  P.  L.  ^66  watershed  projects. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1963  it  is  estimated  that  installation 
of  works  of  improvement  will  be  underway  in  3^4  P.L.  ^66  projects  and  another 
120  are  expected  to  be  approved  for  operations  during  the  year.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  30  of  these  will  not  require  funds  during  the  year  because 
of  late  approval  or  having  no  work  scheduled.  This  will  leave  a total  of 
kjk  projects  requiring  funds.  About  I98  of  these  will  be  receiving  advance 
engineering  and  technical  assistance  only.  This  involves  preparation  of  plans, 
designs,  and  specifications  for  structural  measures  and  the  installation  of 
land  treatment  measures  required  before  construction  starts.  The  remaining 
276  projects  will  be  in  construction.  An  estimated  60  of  these  will  be  new 
construction  starts  requiring  about  $18,200,000  during  the  year.  About  I8I 
projects  continuing  construction  begun  in  prior  years  will  require  an  estimated 
$23>3^2,000.  All  work  will  be  completed  on  an  estimated  35  projects  during 
the  year  for  a cumiilative  total  of  83  projects  completed  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  I963 • 

The  following  table  shows  the  status  of  Public  Law  ^66  projects  and  amounts 
obligated  or  estimated  to  be  obligated: 
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1. 


2. 


3. 


I96I  Actual 

1962  Estimate 

1963  Estimate 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

Explanation 

Hum- 

(Thou- 

Num- 

(Thou- 

Hum- 

(Thou- 

ber 

sands ) 

ber 

sands ) 

ber 

sands ) 

Projects  approved  for  opera- 
tions and  estimated  completion 
cost: 

(a)  Uncompleted  projects  at 

beginning  of  yean  

253 

$165,534 

289 

$178,540 

384 

$255,331 

(b)  Projects  approved  during 

year  

48 

42,250 

120 

120,000 

120 

120,000 

Total  

301 

207,784 

409 

298,5^0 

5o4 

375,331 

Status  of  projects  and  amounts 
obligated: 

(a)  Projects  not  requiring 

funds  during  year  

28 

_ 

30 

30 

(b)  Projects  receiving  advance 

engineering  and  technical 
assistance  only  

80 

2,109 

138 

3,619 

198 

5,260 

(c)  Projects  moved  into  con- 

struction  stage  during  yean 

58 

13,567 

60 

18,200 

60 

18,200 

(d)  Prior  year  projects  con- 

156 

tinuing  under  construction 

123 

13,434 

19,950 

181 

23,342 

(e)  Projects  completed  during 

year  

12 

134 

25 

l,44o 

35 

2,000 

Total  

301 

297^ 

409:  43 , 209 

504 

48',  802 

Uncompleted  projects  at  end  of 
yean: 

(a)  Obligations  to  date  

289 

73,176 

384 

108,223 

469 

134,525 

(b)  Estimated  completion  cost 

289 

178,540 

384 

255,331 

469 

326,529 

Projects  completed  (cumulative) 
and  total  cost  


23 


^,422 


48 


12,584 


83 


35,084 


(3 ) A decrease  of  $644,556  for  loans  and  advancements  to  local  organizations. 

A review  of  the  pending  applications  and  of  the  watersheds  where  loam 
applications  are  anticipated  has  indicated  that  several  large  loans  io 
mimicipalities  would  probably  be  closed  in  fiscal  year  I962.  These  loans 
would  increa,se  the  average  amounts  of  loans  made  in  fiscal  year  I962  over 
those  now  estimated  to  be  made  in  fiscal  yean  I963,  anh  it  appears  reasonable 
to  expect  that  the  demand  for  watershed  loans  can.  be  met  with  $645,000  less 
in  1963  than  the  amount  estimated  for  I962.  The  large  loans  expected  to 
close  in  I962  include:  Hillsboro,  Ohio  ($891,908)j  Rapides  Parish,  Louisiana 

($800,000);  and  Muscogee  County,  Georgia  ($600,000). 
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(4)  An  increase  of  $163^000  to  make  cooperative  surveys  and  investigations 
in  additional  watersheds  of  rivers  and  other  waterways. 

The  increase  would  permit  the  Department  to  respond  to  additional  requests 
from  State  and  Federal  water  resource  management  agencies  for  participation 
in  cooperative  surveys  and  investigations  of  various  river  basin  areas  with 
a view  to  coordinating  the  Departmental  watershed  programs  with  the  water 
resource  development  projects  of  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies. 
Requests  have  been  received  for  such  surveys  and  investigations  from  agencies 
contemplating  water  resource  developments  in  the  Upper  Susquehanna  and  Genessee 
Rivers  in  New  York,  the  Texas  River  basins  not  surveyed  by  the  U.  S.  Study 
Commission,  the  James  River  in  South  Dakota,  the  Embarrass  River  in  Illinois, 
the  Elkhorn  and  Big  Blue  Rivers  in  Nebraska,  the  Devil’s  Lake  area  in  North 
Dakota,  and  the  French  Broad  River  in  North  Carolina. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Ourrent  Activities ; The  V/atershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  (Public 
Law  ^66,  83rd  Congress),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  IOOI-IOO8),  provides  for  coopera- 
tion between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions in  a program  to  prevent  erosion,  floodwater,  and  sediment  damages 
in  the  watersheds  of  rivers  and  streams  and  to  further  the  conservation, 
development,  utilization,  and  disposal  of  water.  The  work  of  the  Department 
under  this  item  consists  of  the  following: 

1.  Investigations  and  surveys  of  proposed  small  watershed  projects 
upon  application  by  local  sponsoring  organizations  and  collabor- 
ation with  them  in  the  preparation  of  project  work  plans.  These 
plans  outline  the  soil  and  water  management  problems  in  the  water- 
shed, what  has  been  or  is  planned  to  be  done  to  alleviate  these 
problems,  the  works  of  Improvement  proposed  to  be  installed  "under 
this  program,  the  estimated  benefits  and  costs,  the  cost-sharing 
and  operation  and  maintenance  arrangements,  and  other  facts  nec- 
essary to  justify  Federal  participation  in  developing  the  project. 

2.  Installation  of  the  works  of  improvement  specified  in  the  approved 
watershed  work  plans: 

a.  Construction  of  structural  meas"ures:  This  work  includes  the 

installation  of  structural  measures  for  flood  prevention  and  water 
management  such  as  floodwater  retarding  structures,  stream  channel 
Improvement,  stabilizing  and  sediment  control  struct"ures,  irrigation 
reservoirs  and  canals,  etc.  Detailed  construction  plans,  designs, 
and  specifications  are  prepared  for  these  measures  by  the  Department . 

The  Federal  Government  bears  all  of  the  construction  cost  of  struc- 
tural measures  for  flood  prevention  except  easements  and  rights-of- 
way,  water  rights,  and  administration  of  contracts,  and  pays  for  an 
equitable  part  of  the  cost  of  installation  of  the  agricult"ural  water 
management  and  fish  and  trildlife  development  features . Local  or- 
ganizations must  pay  all  costs  of  works  of  Improvement  for  purposes 
other  than  these.  Funds  are  provided  to  local  organizations  under 
project  agreement  for  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  contracts 
which  they  award  for  installation  of  authorized  works  of  improvement 
on  other  than  Federal  lands.  Federal  agencies  do  this  work  on 
Federal  lands  which  they  administer.  Engineering  assistance  is  pro- 
vided for  flood  prevention,  fish  and  "wildlife,  and  agricultural 
water  management  construction  work,  either  directly  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  by  advancement  of  f"unds  to  local  organizations  for 
employment  of  engineers . 

b . Technical  and  financial  assistance  in  the  installation  of  land 

treatment  measures:  Proper  land  use  and  treatment  is  a basic  req"uire- 

ment  of  a watershed  project.  The  Department  f"urnishes  farmers  and 
ranchers  technical  assistance  needed  to  speed  up  the  installation  of 
land  treatment  meas"ures  and  achieve  req"uired  protection  of  struct"ural 
measures  constructed  in  the  watershed  area.  This  assistance  may  be 
furnished  to  supplement  that  being  received  \inder  other  conservation 
programs  to  the  extent  that  the  latter  falls  short  of  meeting  objec- 
tives . 
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Certain  types  of  land  treatment  measures  are  required  to  be  installed 
under  this  program  to  achieve  Justified  off-site  flood  prevention 
benefits.  Such  measures  provide  little  or  no  benefit,  or  such  long 
deferred  benefits  to  the  landowner  that  he  cannot  be  expected  to  bear 
the  entire  installation  cost.  The  costs  of  applying  such  measxires 
may  be  paid  for  in  part  by  the  Department  under  authority  of  Section  3 
of  the  Act.  The  rate  of  financial  assistance  on  such  special  measures 
may  not  exceed  the  rate  of  assistance  for  similar  practices  being  paid 
under  other  conservation  programs  of  the  Department.  Measures  eligible 
for  financial  assistance  are  intensified  fire  prevention,  stabilization 
of  critical  areas,  minor  gully,  strearabank,  and  grade  stabilization 
structures,  and  other  on-farm  measures  which  may  be  used  in  lieu  of 
downstream  flood  prevention  structures.  This  work  is  accomplished 
through  project  agreements  with  local  sponsoring  organizations  who 
arrange  for  and  accomplish  the  work  by  contract  or  force  account.  Pay- 
ments are  made  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  local  sponsoring  or- 
ganizations as  the  land  treatment  measures  are  installed. 

3.  Installation  of  works  of  improvement  in  I6  remaining  active  pilot 
watersheds  which  were  authorized  by  the  Congress  under  authority  of 
the  Act  of  April  27;  1935  (l^  U.S.C.  590a-f)  to  serve  as  demonstra- 
tions of  the  effectiveness  of  conplete  watershed  treatment  in 
preventing  erosion  and  reducing  floodwater  and  sediment  damage. 

4.  Program  evaluation  studies  in  selected  watershed  projects  to  determine 
the  effectiveness  of  structural  and  land  treatment  measures  installed. 

5 • Surveys  and  investigations  of  watersheds  of  rivers  and  other  waterways 
in  cooperation  with  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies,  as  the 
basis  for  development  of  coordinated  inter-agency  water  resources  and 
related  programs. 
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6.  The  making  of  loans  to  local  organizations  to  finance  the  local  share 
of  the  costs  of  installing  planned  works  of  improvement  for  flood 
prevention  and  for  the  conservation,  development,  utilization  and 
disposal  of  water.  Repayment  with  interest  is  required  within  50 
years  after  the  principal  benefits  of  improvements  first  become 
available. 

Program  Assignments 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  general  responsibility  for  administration 
of  the  work  of  the  Department  authorized  under  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act  and  for  the  formulation  of  guiding  principles  and 
procedures.  It  assists  local  organizations  with  (a)  the  development  of 
watershed  work  plans,  and  (b)  the  installation  of  land  treatment  measures 
and  structural  works  of  improvement  on  non-Federal  land  in  authorized 
watersheds.  Some  works  of  improvement  are  also  installed  on  Federal  lands 
by  arrangement  with  the  administering  agency.  It  also  makes  surveys  and 
investigations  of  the  watersheds  of  rivers  and  other  waterways  and  co- 
operates with  other  agencies  in  the  planning,  development,  and  coordination 
of  works  and  programs. 

The  Forest  Service  participates  in  the  development  of  watershed  work  plans 
and  in  the  installation  of  watershed  improvement  measures.  It  concerns 
itself  with  (a)  all  national  forest  and  other  lands  in  the  authorized 
watersheds  that  are  administered  by  the  Forest  Service,  and  (b)  certain 
specialized  technical  assistance  on  other  forest  lands  in  the  watersheds. 

It  also  provides  specialized  assistance  in  forestry  aspects  of  coordinated 
river  basin  programs. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  participate  in  the  planning  and  installation 
of  works  of  improvement  on  lands  under  their  jurisdiction.  The  Economic 
Research  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  assists  with  the  develop- 
ment of  criteria  to  be  used  in  the  economic .evaluation  of  work  plans  and 
measures  installed  in  watershed  projects.  It  also  makes  special  economic 
analyses  of  specific  watershed  projects  and  of  river  basin  resource 
development  proposals.  The  Farmers  Home  Adm.inistration  has  responsibility 
for  administration  of  Section  8 of  the  Act  relating  to  loans  to  local  or- 
ganizations . 

Funds  are  made  available  from  this  appropriation  to  the  U,  S.  Weather  Bureau 
and  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  either  by  transfer  or  reimbursement,  for 
precipitation  and  runoff  data  needed  in  watershed  program  evaluation,  plan- 
ning, and  design  work. 
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Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress: 

INVESTIGATIONS  AND  PLANNING 


Agency  Participation 

Allocation  of  funds  to  the  cooperating  agencies  for  I96I  and  I962  and  pro- 
posed for  1963  for  investigations  and  planning  watershed  protection  projects 
are  as  follows: 


Agency 

1961 

Obligations 

1962 

Estimate 

I963 

Estimate 

Soil  Conservation  Service  ...... 

Forest  Service  

Economic  Research  Service  

^ $4,645,824 
335,968 
15,915 

$5,085,000 

395,000 

20,000 

$5,093,000 

382,000 

25,000 

Total  

4,997,707 

5,500,000 

5,500,000 

a/  Includes  $4^913  for  re imbirr sable  work  performed  by  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey. 


Development  of  Watershed  Work  Plans 

During  the  fiscal  year  1961,  the  Department  received  I86  State  approved  appli- 
cations from  local  sponsors  for  assistance  in  planning  and  carrying  out  works 
of  improvement  in  small  watersheds.  This  brought  the  total  number  of  applica- 
tions received  from  local  organizations  to  1;505  as  of  June  30,  I96I.  These 
applications  covered  I06, 558^300  acres  in  48  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  During 
the  fiscal  year  1961  an  additional  93  applications  were  approved  for  planning 
assistance  which  brought  to  659  the  total  number  that  had  been  approved  for 
planning  since  the  inception  of  the  Watershed  Protection  Program.  Watershed 
work  plans  had  been  completed  on  37^  of  these  watersheds  as  of  June  30,  I96I. 

As  of  that  time  also,  planning  had  been  suspended  or  terminated  on  a total  of 
111  watersheds  for  which  work  plans  had  been  partially  completed.  The  sus- 
pensions and  teirminations  were  at  the  request  of  the  local  sponsoring  organ- 
izations or  'With  their  concurrence  when  it  became  evident  that  benefit-cost 
ratios  would  prove  unfavorable. 

As  of  J'une  30,  19^1,  no  watershed  planning  assistance  had  been  initiated  on 
846  of  the  applications  received  from  local  sponsoring  organizations. 

It  is  estimated  that  5H  of  the  watersheds  covered  by  these  applications 
i-riLll  be  determined  as  suitable  for  the  development  of  project  work  plans 
and  that  335  will  not  qualify  for  assistance  ■under  present  criteria. 

In  twenty  States,  to  supplement  the  work  'under  this  item,  non -Federal  planning 
assistance  amounting  to  more  than  $1,200,000  was  provided  in  the  fiscal  year 
1961  through  trust  fund  agreements,  reimb’ursements.  State  controlled  -V'/ater- 
shed  planning  parties,  and  personnel  provided  by  the  States  to  supplement  Service 
planning  staffs.  For  the  fiscal  year  19^2,  it  is  estimated  that  such  State  and 
local  assistance  for  t'/atershed  planning  'tn.ll  amount  to  about  $1,537,000.  Th.e 
Department  makes  no  commitment  that  additional  funds  will  be  allotted  to  these 
States  for  "watershed  installations  by  reason  of  'the  fact  that  additional  water- 
shed work  plans  are  being  prepared  "with  non-Federal  funds  and  services. 
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Status  of  Applications  for  Watershed  Planning 


Activity 

I9SI 

Actual 

I962 

Estimate 

19^3 

Estimate 

Applications : 

186 

Received,  current  fiscal  year  

210 

220 

Received,  cumulative  at  June  30  

1;505 

1,715 

1,935 

Not  suitable  for  planning  at  June  30  ..... 

335 

345 

355 

Planning: 

Authorized,  CTirrent  fiscal  year 

93 

125 

125 

Authorized,  cxjmulative  at  June  30  

659 

T84 

909 

Suspended  or  terminated  at  June  30  

in 

117 

122 

Completed,  ciirrent  fiscal  year 

84 

no 

no 

Completed,  cumulative  at  June  30  

3T4 

484 

594 

In  process  at  June  30  

1T4 

183 

193 

Remaining  to  he  planned  at  June  30  

511 

586 

671 

Not  yet  approved  for  operations  

62 

52 

42 

Operations : 

Authorized,  current  fiscal  year  

48 

120 

120 

Authorized,  cumulative  at  June  30  

312 

432 

552 

Completed,  currtent  fiscal  year  

12 

25 

35 

Con5)leted,  cumulative  at  Jvine  30  

23 

48 

83 

In  process  at  June  30  

289 

384 

469 

INSTALLATION  OF  WORKS  OF  IMPROVEMENT 


Agency  Participation 

The  follo'wlng  tahle  shows  funds  oLligated  for  installation  of  watershed  works 
of  improvement  for  1961  and  estimates  for  I962  and  I963  under  allotments 
and  allocations  to  cooperating  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Department  of  the  Interior. 
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1961 

1962 

1963 

Agency 

Obligations 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Soil  Conservation  Service: 

Pilot  Watersheds  

$2, 101; 868 

$2,671; 050 

$956,700 

P.L.  566  Watersheds  a/. 

28, 472; 049 

42, 113; 423 

47; 773; 000 

Forest  Service: 

Pilot  Watersheds  

10;404 

26,400 

14, 300 

P.L.  566  Watersheds  

Economic  Research  Service: 

584; ll4 

898,000 

839; 000 

Pilot  Watersheds  

4l; 158 

39; 000 

29,000 

P.L.  ^66  Watersheds  

Bureau  of  Land  Management  - P.L.  ^66 

58; 330 

58,000 

61,000 

Watersheds  

37;  792 

28, 150 

14,000 

Bioreau  of  Indian  Affairs  - P.L.  566 

Watersheds  

22,400 

18,100 

20,000 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey  - P.L.  ^66 

69,537 

93,656 

Watersheds  

95,000 

Total  

31,397,652 

45,945,779 

49,802,000 

^ Includes  $87; 253  in  I96I  and  estimates  of  $86; 000  in  I962  and  1963  for 
reimtursatle  work  performed  "by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 


Status  of  Pilot  Demonstration  Watersheds 


The  following  table  shows  the  status  of  the  remaining  active  pilot  watersheds 
which  were  started  in  195^  under  the  authority  of  the  Act  of  April  27;  1935 
(16  U.S.C.  590a-590f)  to  demonstrate  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  works 
of  improAement  installed  in  small  watersheds  for  watershed  protection  and 
flood  prevention. 
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1981  Actual 

1962  Estimate 

1963  Estimate 

Explanation 

N-um- 

ber 

Amount 

(Thou- 

sands) 

Num- 

ber 

Amoiont 

(Thou- 

sands) 

Num- 

ber 

Amount 

(Thou- 

sands) 

Uncompleted  projects  at  beginning 
of  year  and  estimated  completion 
cost  

21 

$8,370 

16 

$6,365^' 

9 

$3,629 

Status  of  projects  and  amounts 
obligated: 

1.  Projects  completed  during 
the  year  

5 

121 

7 

362 

6 

218 

2. 

Continuing  prior  year 
projects  

16 

2,032 

9 

2,374 

3 

782 

Total  

21 

2,153 

16 

2,73“6 

9 

1,000 

3. 

Uncompleted  projects  at 
end  of  year:  a/ 

(a)  Obligations  to  date  . 

16 

21,585 

9 

15.672 

3 

9.776 

(b)  Estimated  con5)letion 
cost  

16 

6,217 

9 

3.629 

3 

2,629 

4. 

Projects  con^leted  (cumu- 
lative) and  total  cost  .... 

38 

15.535 

45 

24,185 

51 

31,081 

5. 

Projects  discontinued  (cumu- 
lative) and  total  cost  .... 

8 

330 

8 

330 

8 

330 

a/  Includes  obligations  for  project  evaluation  studies  subsequent  to  the  fiscal 
year  1959  on  all  projects  on  which  these  studies  are  being  carried  out. 
b/  Includes  $148^000  for  repair  or  modification  of  a few  structures  in  three 
reactivated  projects.  This  work  was  determined  to  be  a Federal  responsi- 
bility rather  than  a part  of  the  usual  maintenance  responsibility  of  the 
local  sponsors. 

Sixty-two  pilot  demonstration  watersheds  were  started  in  1954  in  cooperation 
with  local  sponsors.  Eight  of  these  were  subsequently  discontinued  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  local  sponsors  which  left  54  projects  to  be  coir5)leted.  As  of 
June  30,  19^1^  all  installations  of  works  of  improvement  had  been  completed 
in  38  projects.  Seven  additional  projects  are  currently  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion in  1962.  This  mil  leave  nine  projects  imder  construction  in  the 
fiscal  year  1963*  These  nine  projects  are: 


Calleguas  Creek,  California 
Walnut  Creek,  California 
Switzler  Creek,  Kansas* 
Chippewa  River  Tribs.,  Minn.* 
Indian  Creek,  Nebraska* 


Upper  Salt-Swedeburg 
Tribs.,  Nebraska 
Third  Creek,  North  Carolina* 
Twelve  Mile  Creek,  S.  C.* 
Cow  Bayou,  Texas* 


*Schedi£Led  for  completion  in  the  fiscal  year  19^3  • 
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Installation  of  works  of  in^rovement  in  three  projects  will  continue  heyond 
the  fiscal  year  I963.  Upper  Salt-Swedehurg  Trihs.,  Nebraska,  is  scheduled 
for  completion  in  1964  and  Calleguas  and  Walnut  Creek  projects  in  California 
in  1966.  The  total  Federal  cost  of  the  62  pilot  projects  (including  the  8 
projects  that  were  discontinued  before  conrpletion  at  the  request  of  local 
sponsors)  is  currently  estimated  at  $43,816,000. 

Project  Eval\iation  Studies  on  Pilot  Watersheds 

Some  evaluation  studies  have  been  carried  out  in  all  of  the  pilot  watershed 
projects  in  which  works  of  improvement  were  installed.  As  of  June  30^  I96I, 
out  of  the  total  of  $37^450,336  obligated  in  the  pilot  projects,  about 
$1,500,000  was  for  project  evaluation  studies.  It  is  estimated  that  $l60,000 
will  be  required  to  continue  these  studies  in  the  fiscal  year  I962  and  $125,000 
will  be  needed  in  the  1963  fiscal  year. 

After  a review  of  pilot  project  evaluation  studies,  it  was  determined 
that  the  studies  should  be  continued  at  least  through  the  fiscal  year  1970 
in  about  12  key  projects.  The  continuation  of  the  studies  is  necessary  to 
obtain  data  over  a sufficient  period  of  time  to  provide  a reliable  long  range 
appraisal  of  the  effectiveness  of  works  of  in^rovement  installed  under  the 
Watershed  Protection  program.  The  estimated  cost  of  continuing  the  project 
evaluation  studies  after  the  fiscal  year  I961  and  through  the  fiscal  year 
1970  in  the  12  selected  projects  is  $1,000,000.  This  woiiLd  bring  the  esti- 
mated total  cost  of  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  work  done  in  the  pilot 
projects  to  about  $2,500,000,  or  5*7/^  of  the  total  cost  of  the  pilot  water- 
shed protection  program. 
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^ Progress  in  Installation  of  Works  of  Improvement 
’ in  "Pilot"  Watershed  Projects  by  States 


The  following  tabulation  shows  by  State  descriptive  information  concerning  the 
extent  of  the  program  and  rate  of  progress  in  obligating  funds  for  the  instal- 
lation of  works  of  improvement  in  the  pilot  watersheds; 


State 

Nmber 

Projects 

Approved 

Total 

Watershed 

Area 

{Acres) 

Total 

Estimated 

Federal 

Cost 

I0 

Federal 
Cost  to 
Total 
Cost 

, Total 
Cumulative 
Federal 
Obligations 

to  6/30/61 

lo 

Federal 

Cost 

Obligated 
as  of 

6/30/61 

Arizona  

1 

59,136 

$213,507 

1*9.5 

$213,507 

100.0 

Arkansas  

1 

164,627 

2,266,470 

54.9 

2,143,572 

94.6 

California  

3 

a/ 

332,815 

8,368,829 

47.2 

6,153,842 

73.5 

Colorado  

1 

75,560 

989,322 

69.5 

989,322 

100.0 

Georgia  

1 

40,598 

1,025,890 

63.1 

1,019,090 

99.3 

Idaho  

1 

S' 

42,880 

101,759 

80.5 

101,759 

100.0 

Illinois  

3 

a/ 

100,885 

1,279,305 

80.0 

1,279,305 

100.0 

Indiana  

1 

36,632 

161,824 

55.5 

161,824 

100.0 

Iowa 

3 

/ 

31,673 

742,237 

61.3 

742,237 

100.0 

Kansas  

6 

±1 

83,35^ 

1,390,888 

62.7 

1,372,756 

98.7 

Kentucky  

4 

87,665 

1,759,526 

55.1 

1,759,526 

100.0 

Minnesota  

2 

606,488 

2,961,995 

55.0 

1,987,425 

67.1 

Missouri  

2 

22,961 

865,511 

66.3 

865,511 

100.0 

Montana  

1 

a/ 

- 

8,622 

100.0 

8,622 

100.0 

Nebraska  

4 

212,884 

3,569,771 

64.8 

3,203,168 

89.7 

New  Hampshire  . . 

1 

30,555 

52,466 

51.5 

52,466 

100.0 

New  Jersey  

1 

69,120 

830,351 

71.5 

830,351 

100.0 

New  Mexico  

2 

265,350 

792,843 

59.2 

792,843 

100.0 

New  York  

4 

a/ 

77,269 

937,271 

75.9 

854,443 

91.2 

North  Carolina  . 

1 

66,167 

825,737 

58.8 

638,861 

77.4 

North  Dakota  . . . 

1 

295,575 

3,103,364 

72.8 

3,035,585 

97.8 

Ohio  

2 

a/ 

59,460 

1,767,644 

80.4 

1,736,425 

98.2 

Oklahoma  

1 

30,894 

406,182 

58.7 

400,831 

98.7 

Pennsylvania  . . . 

1 

15,425 

65,153 

36.0 

65,153 

100.0 

South  Carolina  . 

1 

67,3^6 

1,231,979 

57.5 

887,366 

72.0 

South  Dakota  . . . 

1 

2,900 

134,312 

81.1 

134,312 

100.0 

Tennessee  

1 

14,900 

596,270 

62.7 

524,266 

87.9 

Texas  

4 

274,770 

4,276,720 

61.8 

3,^^05,873 

79.6 

Utah 

2 

48,482 

584,420 

75.^ 

584,420 

100.0 

Virginia  

1 

42,706 

283,647 

59.0 

283,647 

100.0 

Washington  

2 

a/ 

53,080 

344,042 

98.3 

344,042 

100.0 

West  Virginia  . . 

1 

5,325 

347,270 

80.9 

3^^7,270 

100.0 

Wisconsin  

1 

5,800 

145,9^3 

78.1 

145,9^3 

100.0 

Subtotal 

Project  evaluatior 

Total  obligal 

62 

1 stiidi 

3,323,282 

42,431,070 

1,384,773 

43,815,843 

59.6 

37,065,563 

384,773 

37,450,336 

87.4 

:ions 

•••••• 

a/  Includes  one  project  which  was  discontinued  before  completion  at  the  request 
of  the  sponsors. 

b/  Obligations  for  evaluation  studies  subsequent  to  6/30/59*  Prior  to  the 
fiscal  year  i960  all  evaliiation  costs  were  charged  to  projects. 


Status  of  Public  Law  566  Watersheds 


After  watershed  work  plans  have  been  completed  by  sponsoring  local  organ- 
izations with  the  Department' s assistance  and  the  work  plans  have  been 
approved  by  the  Department  or  the  Congress  as  suitable  for  Federal  par- 
ticipation, technical  and  financial  assistance  is  provided  for  install- 
ation of  the  works  of  improvement  specified  in  the  work  plan.  On 
non-Federal  lands  local  sponsoring  organizations,  provide  land  ease- 
ments and  rights-of-way;  contract  for  construction  work;  operate  and 
maintain  the  projects;  and  in  the  case  of  multiple-purpose  structures, 
bear  a share  of  construction  costs.  Federal  agencies  do  this  work  on 
Federal  lands  which  they  administer. 

Advance  engineering  and  technical  assistance  is  furnished  to  all  approved 
projects  before  they  are  advanced  to  the  construction  stage.  During  the 
advance  engineering  and  technical  assistance  stage,  surveys  and  investi- 
gations are  made  and  detailed  designs,  specifications,  and  engineering 
cost  estimates  are  prepared  for  construction  of  structural  measures. 

Areas  are  delineated  where  easements  are  required  and  technical  assist- 
ance is  furnished  to  operators  and  landowners  to  accelerate  planning 
and  application  of  land  treatment  measures. 

The  project  construction  stage  begins  with  the  execution  of  the  first 
project  agreement  for  construction  of  works  Pf  improvement,  after  required 
easements  are  obtained  or  assured  and  the  sponsoring  local  organization 
has  met  all  other  requirements.  Under  a project  agreement  the  local 
sponsoring  organization  agrees  to  construct  a segment  of  the  project 
which  may  consist  of  an  individual  or  interrelated  group  of  structures. 

The  project  agreement  obligates  the  Government  to  furnish  its  share  of 
construction  costs.  Payments  are  made  to  the  contracting  local  organ- 
ization in  accordance  with  the  project  agreement  as  the  work  progresses. 
Engineering  and  other  services  are  provided  for  the  preparation  of  con-  . 
tracts  and  inspection  of  construction.  Technical  assistance  in  planning 
and  installing  land  treatment  measures  is  continued. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1961,  48  projects  were  approved  for  operations  and 
58  projects  were  m.oved  into  the  construction  stage.  This  brought  to  312 
the  total  number  of  projects  approved  for  operations  as  of  June  30,  1961. 
Installation  of  works  of  improvement  was  actively  underway  in  273  projects 
during  the  fiscal  year  1961,  Eighty  of  these  were  receiving  advance  en- 
gineering and  technical  assistance  only  and  193  were  in  construction.  Of 
these  in  construction  12  were  completed  which  brought  the  cumulative 
total  of  projects  completed  to  23  as  of  June  30,  1961,  Twenty-eight  projects 
approved  for  operations  did  not  require  Federal  funds  during  the  fiscal 
year  1961,  This  was  because  they  were  approved  late  in  the  fiscal  year  1961, 
or  had  no  work  scheduled  for  that  year. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  status  of  Public  Law  566  projects  and 
amounts  obligated  or  estimated  to  be  obligated: 
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Explanation 

1961  Actual 

1962  Estimate 

1963  Estimate 

Num- 

ber 

Amount 
(Thou- 
sands ) 

Num- 

ber 

Amount 
(Thou- 
sands ) 

: Amount 
Num-:  (Thou- 
ber  : sands ) 

1.  Projects  approved  for  operations 

and  estimated  completion  cost: 

(a)  Uncompleted  projects  at 

beginning  of  year  

253 

$165,534 

289 

$178,540 

384: $25 5, 331 

(b)  Projects  approved  during 

year  

48 

42.250 

120 

120.000 

120:  120,000 

Total  

301 

207!?^ 

295,540 

504:  375,331 

2,  Status  of  projects  and  amounts 

obligated: 

(a)  Projects  not  requiring 

funds  during  year 

28 

-- 

30 

— 

30:  - 

(b)  Projects  receiving  advance 

engineering  and  technical 

assistance  only  

8o 

2,109 

138 

3,619 

198:  5,260 

(c)  Projects  moved  into  con- 

struction  stage  during  year. 

58 

13,567 

60 

18,200 

60 : 18,200 

(d)  Prior  year  projects  con- 

tinuing  under  construction  . 

123 

156 

19,950 

181 : 23,342 

(e)  Projects  completed  during 

year  

12 

134 

1,440 

35:  2^000 

Total  

301 

29.244 

To9 

43.209 

5o4: 48,802 

3.  Unconpleted  projects  at  end  of 

year: 

(a)  Obligations  to  date 

289 

73,176 

384 

108,223 

469:  134,525 

(b)  Estimated  completion  cost 

289 

178,540 

384 

255,331 

469:  326,529 

4,  Projects  completed  ( cimiulative  ) 

and  total  cost  

23 

4,422 

48 

12,584 

83:  35,084 

Progress  in  Installation  of  Works  of  Improvement 
in  P,  L.  ^66  Watershed  Projects  “by  State 


The  following  tabulation  shows  by  State  descriptive  information  concerning  the 
extent  of  the  program  and  rate  of  progress  in  obligating  funds  for  the  instal- 
lation of  works  of  improvement  in  P.  L.  5^6  watershed.  Opposite  the  listing  of 
the  State  there  is  shown  information  concerning  projects  wholly  within  a State. 
Footnotes  ^ anc  ^ indicate  interstate  projects.  Only  the  applicable  portion 
of  an  interstate  project  is  included  in  a state. 


: I0 

Total 

Federal 

Ntmiber 

Total 

Total  ; Federal 

Cumulative 

Cost 

State 

Projects 

Watershed 

Estimated  :Cost  to 

Federal 

Obligated 

Approved 

Area 

Federal  : Total 

Obligations 

a,s  of 

6/30/61 

(Acres ) 

Cost  : Cost 

to  6/30/61 

6/30/61 

Alabama  . . 

7 

331.696 

• 

$4,187,257!  51.3 

$1,270,484 

30.3 

^ 

2 

191.548 

1.589.035:  60.2 

47,843 

3.0 

^ 

JD...  . 

6,000 

159,556:  60.9 

18,823 

11.8 

Total, 

• • • * • 

9 

529,244 

5.935.848:  53-7 

1,337,150 

22.5 

Ari zona  . . 

2 

223,778 

6,244,695:  88.2 

1,066,108 

17.1 

Arkansas  . 

11 

509.033 

8,017.406:  61.0 

1,671,648 

20,9 

California 

5 

300,290 

15.447,695:  72.4 

4,692,847 

30.4 

Colorado  . 

7 

465,966 

3.191.217:  70.7 

1,692,341 

53.0 

Connecticut  

2 

22,606 

1,124,826:  49.5 

380,812 

33.9 

^ 

2 

52,pl* 

1,505,069:  60.1 

582,852 

38.7 

Total, 

Conn.  ... 

h 

7^,SSo 

2,629.895:  55.1 

963,664" 

36.6 

Delaware  . 

2 

124,298 

2,462,275:  48.4 

459.044 

18.6 

Fl  ori  da.  . . 

6 

280,050 

55,600 

2,710,197:  50.1 
164,178:  44.0 

705.269 

99,219 

26.0 

^ 

1 

60.4 

Total, 

Fla . .... 

7 

335.650 

2,874,375:  49-7 

804,488 

26.0 

Ceorerla  . . 

16 

711.209 

9,266 

7,968,722:  57.9 
13,400:  11.1 

3.247,553 

40.8 



(2)  , 

Total, 

1^ 

720,i]-75 
■ 30,760 

34,800 
249,416 
358,756 
144,191 
5^2,337 
1,043,800 
189,019 
7,807 

7,982,122:  57.5 
5,420,600:  70.0 
417,780:  90.2 
2,665,930:  38.1 

5,101,864:  59.9 
5,779.281:  77.1 
12,833.186:  78.2 

13.367.048:  43.9 
1,316,4301  3^.^ 

19,715:  23.7 

3.2^7'553 

134,884 

253.586 

993.723 

1.599.756 

1.193.406 

984,267 

2,521,276 

57.357 

4"o.7 

2.5 

Hawaii  . . . 

2 

Idaho  

2 

60.7 

37.3 

31.4 
20.6 

Illinois  

5 

Indiana 

6 

Iowa  

8 

Kansas  

7 

12 

7.7 

18.9 

4.4 

Kentucky  

^ 

1 

i 

(1) 

Total, 

Ky 

13 

8 

1,240,626 

607,309 

101,027 

243,799 

10,600 

14,703.193:  42.8 
5,096,598:  37.6 
2,385.038:  62.8 
1,053.238:  61.4 
85,212:  49.6 

2,578,"633 

2,356,739 

756,034 

176,949 

81,261 

17.5 

46.2 

Louisiana 

Marvland  . 

5 

2 

31.7 

16.8 

Massachusetts  ...... 

V 

(2) 

95.4 

Total, 

Mass . ... 

2 

254.399 

1,138,450:  60T3 

258,210 

22.7 

Michip'an  . 

h 

132,975 

230,184 

1,036,134:  24.1 

609,793:  29.5 

301,649 

132,355 

29.1 

21.7 

Minnesota  

4 
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Progress  in  Installation  of  Works  of  Iitprovement 
in  P.  L,  5^^  Watershed  Pro.iects  Ipy  States  - Continued 


State 

Niomber 

Projects 

Approved 

6/30/61 

Total 
Watershed 
Area 
(Acres ) 

Total 

Estimated 

Federal 

Cost 

Federal 
Cost  to 
Total 
Cost 

Total 

Cumulative 

Federal 

Obligations 

to  6/30/61 

% 

Federal 

Cost 

Obligated 
as  of 

6/30/61 

Mississippi  

10 

365,386 

$7,051,615 

56.6 

$1,320,381 

18.7 

a/  

1 

67,060 

1,707,868 

66.4 

313,726 

18.4 

V 

(2)  : 

13,920 

335,222 

68.4 

44,210 

13.2 

Total,  Miss.  ... 

11 

446, 366 

9,094,705 

58.6 

1,678,317 

18.5 

Missouri  

4 

169,080 

2,969,197 

52.2 

765,521 

25.8 

Montana  

1 

71,200 

341,993 

40.8 

309,510 

90.5 

Nebraska  

10 

53^,098 

6,299,906 

49.9 

1,070,959 

17.0 

Nevada  

2 

181,300 

1,016,255 

76.1 

777,627 

76.5 

New  Han^)  shire  

2 

22,660 

347,656 

67.7 

304,961 

87.7 

New  Jersey  

5 

15^,93^ 

1,455,543 

64.1 

835,246 

57.^ 

New  Mexico  

13 

684, 661 

3,821,760 

87.6 

2,409,156 

63.0 

New  York  

3 

333,980 

3,974,586 

59.2 

869,448 

21.9 

North  Carolina  

12 

544,329 

5,741,222 

51.8 

1,584,294 

27.6 

North  Dakota  ....... 

h 

562,450 

2,147,285 

49.4 

1,021,539 

47.6 

^ 

2 

221,377 

528,738 

50.4 

120,329 

22.8 

Total,  N.  D.  ... 

6 

783,827 

2,676,023 

^9.6 

1,141,868 

427f 

Ohio  

3 

220,866 

3,362,886 

63.2 

169,439 

5.0 

Oklahoma  

15 

1,705,316 

20,927,778 

55.3 

10,195,250 

48.7 

Oregon  

h 

75,146 

2,866,446 

74.2 

1,553,112 

54.2 

Pennsylvania  ....... 

7 

189,117 

5,977,425 

78.1 

1,541,621 

25.8 

South  Carolina  

5 

142,199 

1,753,147 

58.6 

546,422 

31.2 

South  Dakota  

5 

216,183 

2,780,149 

56.9 

377,310 

13.6 



(2) 

105,927 

813,757 

61.7 

676,101 

83.1 

Total,  S . D . ... 

5 

322,110 

3,593,906 

57.9 

1,053,411 

29.3 

Tennessee  

7 

325,522 

9,302,091 

74.7 

2,299,074 

24.7 



3 

127,533 

3,152,851 

68.9 

451,285 

14.3 

5?  

(2) 

26,157 

373,188 

57.2 

131,072 

35.1 

Total,  Tenn.  ... 

10 

479,212 

12,828,130 

72!! 

2,881,431 

22.5 

Texas  

31 

2,848,225 

36,960,652 

61.9 

12,591,9^1 

3^.1 

Utah  

5 

191,121 

2,678,000 

51.9 

1,162,719 

43.4 

Virginia  

7 

301,400 

2,882,287 

55.4 

749,960 

26.0 

Washington  

6 

86,894 

6,654,885 

69.7 

2,611,307 

39.2 

West  Virginia  

5 

^1,837 

1,988,797 

76.9 

997,814 

50.2 

Wisconsin  

8 

302,639 

3,064,529 

75.6 

1,203,149 

39.3 

Wyoming  

3 

51,458 

901,100 

84.5 

617,211 

68.5 

Total  projects  ..... 
Project  evaluations . 
Undistributed 

equipment  

312 

18,094,369 

256,152,189 

59.6 

77,099,779 

33,609 

464,626 

30.1 

Grand  total  

312 

18,094,369 

256,152.189 

77,598,011* 

^ Includes  applicable  portion  of  interstate  project(s)  for  which  this  state  has 
primary  responsibility. 

^ Includes  applicable  portion  of  interstate  project(s)  for  which  another  state 
has  primary  responsibility. 
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Soil  Sni*veys  and  Farm  Conservation  Plans  in  Watershed  Projects 
(Pilot  and  P.  L.  ^66  Watersheds) 

Watershed  Protection  f"unds  may  he  used  to  accelerate  soil  surveys,  planning  and 
installation  of  land  treatment  measures  for  -watershed  protection  and  flood  pre- 
vention where  necessary  and  included  in  the  project  work  plans.  This  includes 
the  early  completion  of  soil  s-urveys  on  farms  within  the  project  area  that  have 
not  previously  been  mapped  and  providing  assistance  to  farmers  and  ranchers  with 
the  development  of  basic  conservation  plans  and  application  of  planned  conser- 
vation measures.  The  following  table  shows  the  acres  surveyed  and  conservation 
plans  prepared  in  the  I96I  fiscal  year  and  the  totals  in  project  areas  as  of 
Jime  30  ^ 1961. 


Item 

1961  (Actual 
With  Watershed 
Protection 
Funds) 

Totals  in  Project  Area 
(including  "Conservation 
Operations")  as  of 
June  30,  1961 

Soil  surveys  (acres)  

598,670 

1^,596,532 

Total  number  cooperators  

4,19^ 

63,788 

Basic  conservation  plans: 

Number  

l)-,295 

50,610 

Acres  

T46,106 

9,772,100 
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Works  of  Improvement  Installed  in  Watershed  Projects 


(Pilot  and  P.  L.  566  Watersheds) 


The  following  tabulation  shows  the  accomplishments  in  58  "Pilot"  projects  and 
301  P.  L.  586  projects  in  which  installation  of  works  of  improvement  was  \inder- 


way  or  had  been  completed  as  of  Jime  30, 

1961. 

1961  Accomplishments  (Actual) 

Total 

With  Watershed 

With  Conserva- 

on  the 

Measure 

Unit 

Protection 

tion  Operation 

Land  to 

Funds 

Funds 

6/30/61 

Structural  and  Land 

Stabilization  Measures: 

Floodwater  retarding 

structures  ( 

No. 

256 

-- 

787 

( 

Ac  .Ft . 

178,070 

— 

513,384 

Stabilization  and  sediment 

control; 

(a)  Structures  

No. 

67 

1,816 

(b)  Silt  and  debris  basins 

No. 

4 

-- 

245 

Subwatershed  wateiway 

improvements ; 

(a)  Outlet  construction  .. 

Mile 

4 

-- 

103 

Stream  channel  improvement; 

(a)  Channel  stabilization 

Mile 

3 

-- 

4l 

(b)  Channel  improvement  .. 

Mile 

182 

— 

593 

Diversion  ditches  and  dikes 

Mile 

2 

— 

90 

Stabilization  of  critical 

areas ; 

(a)  Roadside  erosion 

control  

Mile 

187 

24 

1,109 

(b)  Revegetation  

Acre 

17,2k2 

2,005 

73,166 

Land  Treatment  Measures; 

Contour  farming  

Acre 

32,014 

30,580 

696,838 

Cover  Cropping  

Acre 

58,161 

86,346 

481,580 

Crop  residue  utilization  

Acre 

99,230 

114,269 

1,050,968 

St rip cropping  

Acre 

3,367 

7,559 

177,612 

Pasture  planting  

Acre 

53,130 

55,115 

1,006,805 

Re vegetation  

Acre 

-- 

490 

10,887 

Range  improvement  

Acre 

4,354 

46,143 

221,485 

Terraces  

Mile 

623 

659 

38,421 

Diversions  

Mile 

73 

92 

2,893 

Pond  construction  

No. 

548 

926 

28,337 

Waterway  development  

Acre 

1,173 

l,4o8 

38,229 

Tree  planting  

Acre 

17,582 

5,977 

97,360 

Woodland  protection  

Acre 

-- 

13 

21,374 

Wildlife  area  improvement  .... 

Acre 

4,092 

2,535 

35,721 

Erosion  control  structures  . . . 

No. 

123 

134 

6,271 
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Pilot  Projects  Demonstrate  Effectiveness 

Completed  structural  and  land  treatment  measures  in  pilot  watershed  projects 

are  demonstrating  the  effectiveness  of  the  watershed  protection  and  flood 

prevention  program,  as  shown  in  the  following  examples; 

1.  Missouri  - East  Branch  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Blackwater  River;  This 
project,  comprising  12,613  acres  and  ll8  farms,  was  sponsored  by  the 
Johnson  County  Soil  Conservation  District.  It  was  authorized  in  December 
1953  and  completed  in  the  fiscal  year  I960  at  a Federal  cost  of  $U22,331 
and  local  cost  of  about  $20ij.5  000.  The  main  problems  were  floodwater  and 
sediment  damage  along  with  gully  and  sheet  erosion  on  agricultural  lands. 

About  half  of  the  planned  land  treatment  m.easures  such  as  waterways, 
terraces,  field  diversions  and  related  practices  had  been  applied  as  of 
June  30,  1961.  Twenty  of  the  planned  23  stabilization,  and  sediment  and 
floodwater  retarding  structures  had  been  completed  as  of  this  same  date 
together  with  needed  diversion  ditches,  dikes,  and  waterway  improvement. 

On  April  l5,  I960,  a heavy  rainstorm  occurred  pouring  5.5  inches  of 
rainfall  on  the  watershed.  Some  flooding  occurred  for  a few  hours  in 
the  project  area,  but  there  was  very  little  crop  loss  on  bottom  land 
and  no  appreciable  damage  on  upland  fields  where  planned  land  treatment 
measures  had  been  applied. 

2.  North  Dakota  - Tongue  River;  This  project  is  sponsored  by  three  soil 
conservation  districts  and  a water  conservation  and  flood  control  dis- 
trict. It  contains  295j5?5  acres  of  privately  oximed  land,  of  which  80% 
is  cropland,  11^  woodland  and  9^  in  miscellaneous  uses.  The  principal 
problems  in  the  project  area  were  floodx^ater  and  sediment  damage  to 
agricultural  lands.  It  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  the  fiscal  year 
1962  at  an  estimated  Federal  cost  of  $3^103, 36I|.  and  local  cost  of  about 

$895,000. 

More  than  80^  of  the  planned  land  treatment  measures  have  been  applied. 

Of  the  703  farms  in  the  project,  358  were  district  cooperators  and  221 
had  developed  basic  conservation  plans  as  of  June  30,  I96I.  Applied 
land  treatment  measures  as  of  this  same  date  include  l6i|,791  acres  of 
crop  rotation,  II4.1, 898  acres  of  crop  residue  management,  7,11^  acres 
of  stripcropping,  1,213  acres  of  tree  planting,  and  32,373  acres  of 
cooperative  forest  fire  protection. 

Nine  of  ten  planned  floodwater  retarding  structures  and  most  of  the 
channel  improvement  work  had  been  completed  as  of  June  30,  I96I.  The 
tenth  dam  was  nearing  completion.  Some  of  the  structures  on  this 
project  have  multi -benefits  and  special  storage  features,  the  cost  of 
which  is  being  paid  by  other  organizations.  The  City  of  Cavalier  and 
the  North  Dakota  Game  and  Fish  Department  paid  $18,000  for  922  acre- 
feet  of  storage  in  one  dam.  Pembina' County  flood  control  district  paid 
$12,193  for  1,8U2  acre-feet  of  storage  for  recreation  and  public  use. 
Title  to  land  or  easements  and  rights-of-way  valued  at  $200,000  have  been 
obtained  from  2l5  landowners  for  the  structural  works  of  improvement  by 
the  sponsoring  organizations. 
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In  the  spring  of  i960  when  the  project  was  about  complete  ,,  a fast, 
late  snow  melt  in  the  high  plains  west  of  the  valley  resijlted  i.n  a 5-10 
year  frequency  runoff » The  eight  completed  floodwater  retarding  struc- 
tures filled  rapidly  to  more  than  half  of  storage  capacity,  and  the 
runoff  flows  from  the  uncontrolled  areas  were  conducted  through  the 
improved  channels  without  flooding  or  damage  in  the  valley.  Many 
farmers  said  it  was  the  first  runoff  of  that  magnitude  they  had  ever 
seen  without  flooding.  Considerable  flooding  occurred  in  an  adjoining 
untreated  watershed. 

Installations  in  P,  L,  566  Projects  Provi.ding  Protection 

Planned  project  installations  of  land  treatment  and  structural  measures  for 
watershed  protection  and  flood  prevention  had  been  completed  in  23  P,L,  566 
projects  as  of  June  30,  1961,  and  work  was  progressing  well  in  most  of  the 
other  181  projects  approved  for  construction.  The  measures  installed  were 
proving  their  effectiveness  in  reducing  floodwater,  erosion,  and  sediment 
damages  in  the  watersheds  as  evidenced  by  the  typical  examples  belows 

1,  Georgia  - Bear  Creek  Watersheds  This  project  is  sponsored  by  the  Upper 
Ocmulgee  River  Soil  Conservation  District,  assisted  by  the  local  Bear 
Creek  Watershed  Association,  The  area  consists  of  23,32l.|.  acres  in  138 
farms.  All  installations  of  planned  works  of  improvement  were  completed 
in  the  fiscal  year  i960  at  a Federal  cost  of  |^182,85?  and  local  cost  of 
about  $2975000. 

Land  treatment  has  progressed  very  effectively,  Meas'cor-es  installed  as 
of  June  30,  1961,  include  29  miles  of  terracing,  31  acres  of  waterways, 

61  farm  ponds,  8,366  acres  of  pastures  planted,  and  650  acres  of  crop- 
land converted  to  trees. 

Installation  of  planned  structural  measures  was  compi.eted  in  the  fiscal 
year  1959<-  These  include  k3$^28  feet  of  clearing,  snagging  and  removing 
logs  and  debris  for  charnel  Improvement | 7 miles  of  channel  excavation 
involving  about  99^000  cubic  yar'ds  of  excavationj  and  25  miles  of  road- 
bank  stabilization.  Easements  and  rights-of-way  for  the  structural 
measures  covering  120  acres  and  valued  at  $214., 000  were  acquired  by  the 
sponsors, 

A 3~inch  rainstorra  in  I|.5  minutes  occurred  in  Jun.e  1959  shortly  after  the 
planned  structural  work  was  completed.  West  Bear  and  East  Bear  Creeks 
stayed  within  their  banks  until,  the  flood  fl.ow  passed  below  the  improved 
channels.  There  was  no  appreciable  damage  done  by  this  storm., 

2.  North  Carolina  - Folley  Ditch  Watersheds  Sponsors  of  this  project  include 
the  Roanoke '-Chowan  Soil  C onseir/ation  District,  Gates  County  Board  of 
County  Commissioners,  and  the  Gates  County  Drainage  District  No,  1,  The 
principal  problems  were  floodwater  and  sediment  damage  and  poor  drainage 
of  agricultural  lands  in  this  35170  acre  watershed.  The  project  was 
completed  in  the  I.96I  fiscal  year  at  a Federal,  cost  of  $27,2)42  and  local 
cost  of  about  $23,000, 
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Of  the  31  farms,  and  small  plots  of  land,  all  except  6 have  basic  conserva- 
tion plans.  The  estimated  cost  of  completed  land  treatment  measures  is 
$18,553  which  includes  cover  crops,  pasture  seeding,  farm  drainage,  and  other 
related  work.  Nearly  all  of  the  planned  land  treatment  measures  had  been 
installed  as  of  June  30,  I96I.  Structural  measures  completed  in  the  project 
include  4»1  miles  of  main  channel  construction  and  3.3  miles  of  lateral 
drains.  The  new  channels  have  proven  their  value  in  removing  floodwaters 
and  in  providing  excellent  drainage  outlets  for  farm  ditches. 

In  the  fall  of  I960,  Hurricane  Donna  poured  about  8 inches  of  rain  on  the 
watershed  in  24  hours.  The  project  installations  functioned  as  planned. 
Floodwaters  were  back  inside  the  new  main  and  lateral  channels  in  less  than 
6 hours  and  all  drainage  ditches  were  back  to  nomal  wet  weather  flow  in  24 
hours.  Farmers  have  taken  advantage  of  the  new  outlets  to  adequately  drain 
most  of  their  cropland.  The  project  is  also  helpful  to  wildlife.  Deer  graze 
on  the  fescue  sodded  spoilbanks  and  use  the  main  channel  for  water  and  to 
get  away  from  hunting  dogs.  Quail  nesting  in  the  bottom  land  are  not  flooded  on 
the  nesting  site  or  the  young  drowned  by  floodwaters. 

Agricultural  Water  Management  Features 
Included  in  P.  L.  566  Projects 

Sixty-four  of  the  312  projects  approved  for  operations  as  of  June  30,  1961, 
included  structural  measures  for  agricultural  water  management  purposes  in 
addition  to  flood  prevention  features.  Fifty-four  of  these  projects  included 
drainage  improvements;  twelve,  irrigation;  three,  both  drainage  and  irrigation; 
one,  agricultural  water  level  control;  and  one,  agricultural  water  supply. 

The  total  installation  cost  of  the  agricultural  water  management  features  in 
the  64  projects  is  approximately  $10,900,000.  Local  interests  are  to  bear 
about  $6,300,000  of  this  cost.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  structural  measures 
for  all  purposes  in  the  64  projects  is  about  $74s 600,000.  Two  t5rpical  examples 
of  these  projects  where  the  local  people  are  installing  locally  important 
measures  to  develop,  conserve,  more  efficiently  utilize,  and  dispose  of  water 
resources  follows 

1.  Montana  - Lower  Willow  Creek  Watersheds  This  project  of  71? 200  acres  was 
authorized  for  operations  July  25,  1958.  The  watershed  is  located  in 
Granite  County,  and  6l^  of  the  area  is  privately  owned. 

The  principal  problem  in  the  watershed  is  the  control  and  use  of  runoff 
and  management  of  water  on  irrigated  lands.  Land  treatment  on  the 
irrigated  lands  and  the  associated  management  of  such  lands  is  extremely 
important,  and  constitutes  a sizeable  contribution  by  the  local  people. 
Total  project  cost  is  estimated  at  $834,540  of  which  $542,440  is  to  be 
furnished  by  the  local  people.  A loan  in  the  amount  of  $337,500  was  made 
to  the  Lower  Willow  Creek  Drainage  District  by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration tojcoyer  .pai*t  of  the  local  costs. 

More  than  a third  of  the  needed  land  treatment  practices  had  been  estab- 
lished in  the  watershed  as  of  June  30,  1961.  This  work  includes  land 
leveling,  establishment  of  distribution  canals  and  field  ditches,  and 
hayland  and  pasture  plantings.  Construction  of  the  4,819  acre-foot  storage 
dam  was  started  in  August  of  i960  and  will  be  completed  early  in  the  fiscal 
year  1962.  It  is  anticipated  that  irrigation  water  from  this  dam  will  be 
used  during  the  summer  of  1962.  Eventually  3,134  acres  of  cropland  will 
receive  supplemental  water  from  this  dam. 
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2,  Florida  - Fisheating  Creek  Marshs  This  51^200  acre  project  is  sponsored 
by  the  Highlands  Soil  Conservation  District  and  Highlands  County  Board  of 
Commissioners.  Structural,  measures  were  completed  in  the  fiscal  year 
1961,  and  it  is  estimated  that  land  treatment  will  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  1963.  The  main  problem  was  floodwater  damage  to  grassland.  State 
and  County  roads,  and  bridges. 

As  of  June  30,  I96I,  17  of  the  21  landowners  in  the  project  area  were 
district  cooperators  and  ll;  of  these  had  developed  basic  conservation 
plans  covering  50,5l0  acres.  Land  treatment  measures  installed  as  of 
this  same  date  include  farm  drains  benefiting  720  acres  and  $1  drop 
spillways  to  provide  safe  outlets  into  the  main  channel  for  the  indi- 
vidual farm  drainage  ^sterns. 

Structural  measures  completed  as  of  June  30,  I96I,  include  lU  miles  of 
channel  improvement,  10  miles  of  ditch  construction,  and  2 water  control 
structures.  About  1,090,000  cubic  yards  of  excavation  were  required  to 
complete  the  channel  and  ditch  construction.  The  two  water  control 
structures  permit  water  table  control  and  thus  prevent  rapid  oxidation 
of  the  organic  soils.  Easements  valued  at  $30,330  were  obtained  for  the 
entire  project,  all  of  which  were  donated. 

A rainfall  of  12  inches  in  four  days  in  May  i960  and  6 inches  in  2h  hours 
from  Hurricane  Donna  in  September  i960  caused  overflows  along  the  chan- 
nels, but  no  real  damage  occurred.  Landowners  estimate  the  project  netted 
them  an  additional  three  months  of  grazing  during  the  fall  of  I96O. 

Watershed  Project  Benefits  Greatly  Exceed  Costs 

The  total  estimated  installation  cost  of  the  312  Wate.rshed  Protectio.n  proj- 
ects approved  for  operations  as  o.f  June  30,  1961,  is  about  $U31,000,000. 
Approximately  $256,000,000  of  this  cost  wl,ll  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  funds  provided  under  Public  Law  566  and  the  remaining  $175,000,000 
will  be  borne  by  Sta.te,  local,  and  other  Federal  interests. 

Structural  meas'ores  comprise  about  $286,000,000  of  the  total  project  instal- 
lation cost  in  the  312  projects.  Funds  made  available  under  Public  Law  566 
will  bear  approximately  $237,000,000  of  this  cost  and  local  interests  wi.'ll 
assume  the  balance  of  $^9,000,000.  For  every  $1.00  invested  for  structural 
measures  in  the  312  projects,  a return  of  about  $1.90  is  expected.  The  total 
average  annual  benefit  .from  project  structural  measures  is  estimated  to  be 
$22,200,000  and  the  total  average  annual  cost  is  estimated  to  be  $11,900,000. 

The  total  cost  of  installing  land  treatment  measures  on  the  312  projects  is 
estimated  at  $ll;5,000,000.  Funds  appropriated  under  Public  Law  566  will  bear 
about  $16,500,000  of  this  cost,  and  other  local,  State,  and  Federal  interests 
will  bear  the  remaining  $128,500,000.  Local  organizations  will,  bear  all 
operation  and  maintenance  costs.  Many  economic  studies  and  years  of  experi- 
ence have  shown  that  benefits  .from  land  treatment  measures  exceed  costsj 
thus,  in  program  planning,  no  benefit-cost  calculations  are  made  for  land 
treatment  measures  for  watershed  protection. 
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Fish  and  Wildlife  Habitats  Being  Improved 
in  P.  Lo  560  Watershed  Projects 

The  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended,  includes  pro- 
vision for  Federal  assistance  in  the  installation  of  works  of  improvement  for 
fish  and  wildlife  development  in  watershed  projects  where  the  State  and  local 
sponsors  contribute  at  least  ^0%  of  the  installation  cost  of  such  develop- 
ments. Local  sponsors  and  fish  and  game  agencies  are  showing  considerable 
interest  in  this  phase  of  watershed  project  developm.ent.  As  of  June  30,  1961, 
the  local  sponsoring  organizations  in  20  watershed  projects  had  included  fish 
and  wildlife  development  features  in  their  watershed  work  plans.  Total  in- 
stallation cost  of  these  features  is  estimated  to  be  $1,600,000  of  which  local 
interests  will  pay  $800,000.  The  following  examples  are  typical  of  the  fish 
and  wildlife  developments  being  installed  as  a part  of  watershed  project  plans 

1.  Arkansas  - Flat  Creek  Projects  The  project  includes  24,050  acres,  all  of 
which  is  privately  owned.  Project  completion  is  scheduled  for  the  fiscal 
year  1965 • The  main  problems  in  the  watershed  include  floodwater  and 
sediment  damage  to  agricultural  lands,  poor  drainage,  critically  eroded 
areas,  and  the  need  for  fish  and  wildlife  development.  The  sponsors  of 
the  project  are  Lawrence  County  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  District, 

Flat  Creek  Watershed  Improvement  District,  and  Arkansas  Game  and  Fish 
Commission. 

Of  the  130  farmers  in  the  project,  125  were  district  cooperators,  and 
124  had  developed  basic  conservation  plans  as  of  J\me  30,  I96I.  Land 
treatment  measures  applied  as  of  this  same  date  include  1,595  acres  of 
cover  crops,  2,000  acres  of  crop  residue  use,  3>494  acres  of  pasture 
planting,  2,519  acres  of  brush  control,  14  acres  of  tree  planting,  and 
44  farm  ponds  constructed.  About  85  acres  of  critically  eroded  areas 
had  also  been  treated. 

Planned  stimictural  measures  consist  of  5 floodwater  retarding  structures, 

1 multiple-purpose  structure,  4*6  miles  of  diversions,  and  10.2  miles  of 
channel  improvement.  Construction  of  the  first  two  floodwater  retarding 
structures  is  in  progress  with  completion  scheduled  for  September  1961. 

The  Arkansas  Game  and  Fish  Commission  acquired  land  at  a cost  of  about 
$100,000  for  the  multiple-purpose  dam  currently  under  construction. 

This  structure  will  provide  temporary  storage  for  flood  prevention  and 
5, 500  acre-ft.  of  permanent  storage  for  fish  and  wildlife  development. 

The  Arkansas  Highway  Commission  will  relocate  1.1  miles  of  a paved 
State  highway  to  permit  construction  of  the  dam. 

All  easements  and  rights-of-way  have  been  secured  for  4 of  the  6 dams 
planned,  and  for  2 of  the  6 ditches.  In  addition,  40  of  the  56  ease- 
ments required  for  the  remaining  structures  have  been  signed. 
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2.  New  York  - Ischua  Creeks  This  7Uj900  acre  project  is  sponsored  by  the 
Cattaraugus  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  Cattaraugus  County  Soil  Conser- 
vation District,  New  York  State  Conservation  Department,  and  the  Ischua 
Creek  County  Small  Watershed  Protection  District.  It  was  authorized 
June  21,  i960,  and  is  expected  to  cost  $1,906,303.  The  principal  prob- 
lems are  floodwater  damage  to  agricultural,  lands,  and  to  residential  and 
industrial  property  in  the  village  of  Franklinville. 

Work  on  accelerating  installation  of  planned  land  treatment  measures  got 
underway  in  the  I.96I  fiscal  year.  As  of  June  30,  I96I,  18?  of  the  klO 
farmers  in  the  project  area  were  district  cooperators  and  IJ4.5  had  devel- 
oped basic  conservation  plans.  These  landowners  had  installed  as  of  this 
same  date  1,020  acres  of  stripcropping,  2?  miles  of  diversions,  1,9U0 
acres  of  pasture  planting,  9 miles  of  streambank  protection,  and  7^300 
acres  of  tree  planting.  Planned  structural  works  of  improvement  consist 
of  five  floodwater  retarding  structures,  two  trout  lakes,  one  wildlife 
marsh,  diking,  debris  basins,  and  stream  channel  improvement.  Two 
floodwater  retarding  structures  are  scheduled  for  construction  in  the 
fiscal  year  I96I.  Planned  trout  stream  improvement  work  will  be  started 
by  the  State  Conservation  Department  in  the  summer  of  1961. 

Projects  Include  Municipal  Water  Supply 

The  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended,  permits  the 
inclusion  of  capacity  .for  municipal  water  supply  in  reservoirs  constructed 
for  flood  and  sediment  detention.  The  State  and  local  sponsors  must  pay  the 
entire  cost  of  construction,  including  engineering  and  other  installation 
services  for  the  additional  capacity.  The  opportunity  to  assure  .future  water 
supplies  in  small  communities  with  resultant  increased  chances  of  attracting 
industry  is  creating  considerable  interest  in  this  feature  of  watershed 
project  development.  As  of  June  30,  I96I,  local  sponsors  in  19  watersheds 
had  included  municipal  water  supply  features  in  their  watershed  work  plans. 
The  total  installation  cost  of  these  features  in  the  19  projects  is  about 
$3^800,000.  Two  examples  of  projects  which  include  capacity  for  municipal 
water  supply  .follows 

1.  Georgia  - Little  Tallapoosa  Rivers  This  project  is  sponsored  by  the 
West  Georgia  Soil  Conservation  District,  Carroll  County  Commissioners, 
and  City  Governments  of  Carrollton,  Villa  Rica,  and  Temple,  It  con- 
tains 62,^16  acres  and  the  estimated  total  cost  is  $1,693 5 OliU,  of 
which  6k%  is  Federal  and  36^  non-Federal.  The  principal  problems  in 
the  watershed  are  floodwater  and  sed:iment  damage  to  agricultural  lands. 

More  than  6o^  of  the  planned  land  treatment  measures  had  been  applied 
as  of  June  30,  I96I,  Of  the  8^0  farmers  in  the  project,  562  were 
district  cooperators,  and  U95  had  developed  basic  conservation  plans 
as  of  this  same  date.  Completed  land  treatment  measures  include  53 
miles  of  terraces,  35  acres  of  waterway  development,  172  acres  of 
tree  planting,  and  9 miles  of  roadbank  treatment. 
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As  of  Jime  30,  1961,  9 the  14  planned  floodwater  retarding  structures 
and  11*1  miles  of  channel  improvement  had  been  installed.  Contracts  had 
been  let  on  2 additional  floodwater  structures  and  8.5  miles  of  channel 
improvement.  The  Town  of  Temple  paid  $4,363  for  municipal  water  storage 
included  in  one  of  the  completed  structures.  The  Town  of  Villa  Rica 
will  pay  all  costs  allocated  to  445  acre-feet  of  municipal  water  storage 
included  in  another  structure. 


The  Little  Tallapoosa  River  Watershed  Association,  the  West  G-eorgia 
Soil  Conservation  District,  and  interested  landowners  have  obtained 
easements  and  rights-of-way,  valued  at  $72,000,  from  308  landowners 
for  the  structural  works  of  improvement. 


2. 


From  February  23  to  28,  1961,  10.5  inches  of  rain  fell  following  several 
days  of  less  intense  rain.  The  Mayor  of  Carrollton  stated  that  the 
nine  structures  completed  prevented  the  city  waterworks  from  being 
inundated,  thus  saving  the  city  several  thousand  dollars.  There  was  no 
appreciable  damage  to  roads,  bridges,  or  pastures  in  the  flood  plain 
of  this  project.  In  contrast,  damage  to  roads  and  bridges  in  Carroll 
Coimty  outside  the  project  area  was  extensive  during  this  rainstorm. 

Virginia  - Mountain  Run  Project:  This  project  includes  28,700  acres  of 

privately  owned  land.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  Culpeper  Soil  Conservation 
District,  and  the  Town  of  Culpeper.  The  estimated  total  cost  is  $544,399, 
of  which  31^  is  Federal  and  69^  non-Federal.  The  principal  problem  was 
floodwater  and  sediment  damage  to  agricultural  lands,  and  urban  damage 
in  the  Town  of  Culpeper. 


More  than  85  percent  of  the  planned  land  treatment  measures  had  been 
applied  as  of  June  30,  1961.  These  include  1,938  acres  of  contour 
stripcropping,  4^529  acres  of  crop  residue  utilization,  112  acres  of 
waterway  development,  2,021  acres  of  perennial  grasses  and  legumes, 

4,290  acres  of  pasture  planting,  and  52  acres  of  wildlife  area  treatment 


Two  floodwater  retarding  structures,  one  mltiple-purpose  stnicture,  and  ' ' 
6.1  miles  of  channel  improvement  had  been  completed  as  of  June  30,  1961. 
The  structure  for  flood  prevention  and  municipal  water  storage  has  been 
completed  about  a year.  The  sponsors  and  the  local  people  are  well 
pleased  with  its  benefits. 
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LOANS  AND  RELATED  EXPENSE  - P.L.  566 


Loan  Activities 

Under  Section  8 of  Public  Law  566,  83rd  Congress,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  1018 
of  the  8I|.th  Congress,  loans  are  authorized  to  be  made  to  local  organizations  to 
help  defray  the  local  share  of  the  cost  of  Watershed  Protection  projects.  The 
Farmers  Home  Administration  is  responsible  for  making  loans  under  provisions 
of  the  Act  for  watershed  projects  which  have  been  approved  for  installation  of 
works  of  improvement.  The  law  requires  that  all  of  the  costs  allocated  for 
flood  prevention  purposes,  except  the  cost  of  easements  and  rights-of-way,  water 
rights,  and  administration  of  contracts,  be  paid  from  Federal  funds.  Most  of 
the  loans,  therefore,  are  expected  to  be  made  for  the  local  share  of  the  cost 
of  multiple-purpose  projects,  organizational  expenses,  legal  costs,  and  the 
acquisition  of  land,  and  easements  and  rights-of  way  which  the  local  organ- 
izations find  they  must  purchase. 

No  loans  will  be  made  under  this  authority  for  the  local  costs  of  land  treat- 
ment measures  installed  in  the  project  primarily  for  watershed  protection 
purposes.  These  land  treatment  measures  primarily  benefit  the  lands  upon 
x^hich  they  are  installed,  and  the  costs  are  normally  borne  by  the  individual 
landoxmers  rather  than  by  the  sponsoring  organization,  although  Federal  cost- 
sharing and  technical  assistance  is  available  for  most  of  these  measures 
through  other  Departmental  conservation  programs. 

Application  for  Loans 

During  the  fiscal  year  1961,  2?  applications  for  watershed  loans  amounting  to 
about  $6,1  million  were  received  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  This 
compares  X’jith  32  applications  amounting  to  $5.6  million  received  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  There  were  60  active  applications  totalling  $12.1  million  at  the 
close  of  fiscal  year  1961,  and  12  nex^  applications  x-jere  received  during  the 
first  k months  of  fiscal  year  1962.  It  is  estimated  that  a total  of  about  50 
applications  will  be  received  during  fiscal  year  1962. 

Characteristics  of  Loan  Requests 

Applications  for  loans  received  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  have  varied 
greatly  in  amount.  Slightly  more  than  half  of  these  applications  have  been  for 
loans  of  $100,000  or  more.  Most  applications  have  included  requests  for  funds 
to  purchase  rights-of-way  and  pay  legal  fees  and  organization  costs.  The 
larger  loan  requests  have  included  funds  to  pay  the  local  organization's  share 
of  the  installation  costs  of  drainage  channels,  mxmicipal  x-jater  storage, 
irrigation  xforks  and  other  multiple-pxirpose  improvements.  The  smallest  loan 
approved  thus  far  was  for  $7,229  and  the  largest  x^as  for  $1,769,000.  As  of 
October  30,  1961,  II4  watershed  loans  amounting  to  $3,003,929  have  been  approved 
and  closed.  The  following  are  representative  of  the  nature  of  these  approved 
loans: 
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1.  Gravity  Drainage  District  No,  2 of  Tensas  Parish,  Louisiana;  A loan  of 
:$61,000  was  made  to  Gravity  Drainage  District  No.  ^ to  pay  legal,  organ- 
izational and  construction  administration  expenses  for  channel  improve- 
ments in  a 186,072  acre  North  Tensas  watershed.  Of  this  amount,  $7,^00 
was  for  acquisition  of  easements  and  $7,^00  for  cost-sharing  on  drainage 
construction.  The  works  of  improvement  in  this  watershed  x-irill  protect 
valuable  cropland  and  pastureland  in  an  area  of  average  rainfall  of  $3 
inches  per  year, 

2.  Prairie  Creek  Conservancy  District,  Indiana;  The  Prairie  Creek  Conser- 
vancy  District,  one  of  the'  sponsors  in  the  88,690  acre  Prairie  Creek 
watershed,  obtained  a loan  of  |It.l8,500  to  pay  costs  of  rights-of-way, 
relocations,  legal  services,  the  local  share  of  construction  costs, 
and  the  payment  of  debts  incurred  for  preliminary  expenses.  The  works 
of  improvement  will  provide  protection  from  frequent  floodwater  damage 
and  will  return  major  benefits  to  all  residents  of  the  watershed. 
Structural  measures  planned  include  13  floodwater  retarding  structures, 
13  miles  of  levees,  and  33  miles  of  stream  channel  improvement. 

SURVEYS  AND  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  WATER  RESOURCES 
Agency  Participation 

Funds  for  surveys  and  investigations  of  river  basin  areas  for  inter-agency 
program  coordination  purposes  are  allocated  to  participating  agencies  in  the 
Department  as  follows? 


Agency 

iwr  1 1^62 

Obligations  ? Estimate 

1953 

Estimate 

Soil  Conservation  Service  .. 

Forest  Service  

Economic  Research. Service . , , 

Total  

$766,653  ? $876,000 
102,055  s 102,000 
190,952  ? 190,000 

000 

000 

000 

CM  0 0 

0 H CM 

1  1 

• 

1,059,660  s 1,168,000 

1,333,000 

River  Basin  Activities 

Section  6 of  P.L,  566,  83rd  Congress,  as  amended,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  in 
making  surveys  and  investigations  of  the  watersheds  of  rivers  and  other  water- 
ways as  a basis  for  the  development  of  coordinated  water  resources  and  related 
programs.  The  Department  is  represented  on  the  Inter-Agency  Committee  on 
Water  Resources  which  has  been  established  to  facilitate  the  coordination  of 
water  and  related  land  resource  activities  by  the  various  member  Federal 
departments  and  agencies. 
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Much  of  the  actual  coordinating  work  is  done  in  the  field.  It  also  maintains 
representation  on  various  River  Basin  Inter-Agency  Committees,  which  serve  as 
points  of  contact  between  representatives  of  this  Department  and  of  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  and  the  States  in  these  basin  areas,  to  keep 
all  concerned  mutually  informed  of  the  activities  of  the  member  agencies  and 
to  facilitate  matters  of  inter-agency  coordination.  The  Department,  in  I96I, 
maintained  such  representation  on  Committees  in  the  Arkansas4''Jhite-Red, 
Columbia,  Missouri,  Northeast,  and  Pacific  Southwest  areas. 

The  Department  is  participating  in  cooperative  sumreys  and  investigations  with 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  Potomac  River  Basin,  the  Upper  Mississippi  River 
area,  and  the  Arkansas  River  Multiple  Purpose  Project  in  Arkansas  and 
Oklahomaj  and  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  reappraising  the  direct 
agricultural  benefits  anticipated  from  the  participating  projects  in  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project,  S'orveys  are  also  being  made  of  the  Yazoo- 
MLssissippi  River  area  in  cooperation  with  the  Mississippi  State  Board  of 
Water  Commissioners,  and  in  the  Tombigbee  River  Basin  in  cooperation  with 
the  Mississippi  Board  of  Water  Commissioners  and  the  Alabama  Water  Resources 
Study  Commission,  with  the  Nevada  Department  of  Conservation  and  Natural 
Resources  in  the  Humboldt  River  Basin,  with  the  Oregon  State  Water  Resources 
Board  in  the  Mddle  Williamette  and  other  River  Basins,  with  agencies  of  the 
State  of  Utah  in  the  Sevier  River  Basin  and  with  the  Colorado  Water  Conser- 
vation Board  in  the  Gunnison  River  Basin,  Some  cooperative  assistance  is 
being  provided  to  the  river  basin  study  commissions  for  the  Southeast  and 
the  Texas  river  areas. 

In  addition,  requests  have  been  received  or  there  are  prospects  for  coopera- 
tion in  surveys  and  investigations  in  the  watersheds  of  the  Susquehanna  and 
Genesee  Rivers  in  New  York  and  Penn,^lvania;  the  Upper  Colorado  River  in 
Colorado!  the  Pearl  and  Big  Black  Rivers  in  Mississippi!  the  Elkhorn  and 
Big  Blue  Rivers  in  Nebraska!  the  Rio  Grande,  Pecos,  Red,  Canadian,  and 
Sabine  Rivers  in  Texas!  the  James  River  in  South  Dakota!  the  Embarrass 
River  in  Illinois!  the  Iowa -Cedar  Rivers  in  Iowa!  the  Meramec  River  in 
Missouri!  and  the  Poteau  River  in  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma, 

The  following  examples  are  representative  of  the  sun.reys  and  investiga- 
tions being  carried  on  by  the  Department  in  these  river  basin  areas s 

1.  Potomac  River  Basin  - Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia:  In  cooperation  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Depart- 

ment is  participating  in  a survey  and  investigation  of  the  Potomac 
River  watershed  in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia,  It  is  assisting  in  the  preparation  of  a basin  water 
resources  report  based  on  a projection  of  some  ,90  years.  The 
Soil.  Conservation  Se.rvice,  Forest  Se.Trrice,  and  Economic  Research 
Service  are  participating  in  the  study  for  the  Department, 

Present  schedules  contemplate  the  completion  of  this  survey  in 
the  fiscal  year  1962, 
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2.  Huaiboldt  River  ~ Uemda;  !Tlie  Department  is  cooperating  ■with  the  Nevada 
Department  of  Conservatio?.i  and  Natiiral  Resonrces  in  a survey  and  investi- 
gation of  the  watershed  of  the  Hiniboldt  River  to  develop  information  which 
trill  provide  a oasis  for  the  development  of  sound  Watershed  Protection 
projects  ‘under  Poblic  Law  5^6;  and  for  the  coordination  of  water  and  land 
resource  conservation,  development  and  improvement  projects  and  programs 
of  the  Department  wit?n  related  projects  and  activities  of  the  State  and  of 
other  Federal  agencies.  Several  other  State  and  Federal  agencies  also 
are  cooperating  with  the  State  in  the  consideration  of  related  matters 
mth  which  they  are  concerned. 

3.  Tomhigbee  River  - Alabama  and  Mississippi:  In  cooperation  im-th  the  Board 

of  Watp^r  Cunjmissioners  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  the  Alabama  V^ater 
Resources  Study  Commission,  a survey  and  investigation  of  the  -vratershed  of 
the  Toinbigbee  River  is  under  way.  Information  developed  is  to  be  used  by 
the  Department  to  determine  opportunities  for  development  of  Watershed 
Protection  projects  under  PoL.  5^6  and  in  coordinating  its  watershed  and 
other  programs  with  soil  conservation  districts  and  other  local  organiza- 
tions, agencies  of  the  Mississippi  and  Alabama  State  Governments,  and 
other  Federal  agencies.  The  iriformation  -will  be  used  by  the  Board  of 
Water  Commissioners  in  planning  and  administering  the  physical  aspects  of 
water  use  and  management  in  the  basin.  The  survey  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted in  the  fiscal  year  I963. 

Conservation  Needs  Inventory  on  Watersheds 

The  Inventory  of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Needs  included  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  small  watersheds  which  need  project  action.  About  12,000  -^jatersheds 
of  a size  suitable  for  projects  under  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act  or  similar  programs  were  delineated  as  a part  of  the  National 
inventory.  It  was  estimated  that  more  than  8,000  of  the  delinated  watersheds 
reed  project  actions  of  various  kinds,  on  nearly  one  billion  acres,  or  about 
half  the  total  land  area  of  the  United  States;  the  reduction  of  floodwater 
and  sediment  damage  is  the  most  extensive  problem  in  the  small  watersheds, 
which  affects  more  than  125  million  acres  on  nearly  one  million  farms  and 
ranches;  project  action  is  needed  to  prevent  flood  damages  on  nearly  63 
nllli on  acres,  protect  nearly  24  million  acres  from  critical  erosion  damage, 
and  to  provide  for  drainage  improvements  on  about  45  million  acres  and  for 
Irrigation  improvements  on  l4  million  acres . 
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(c)  Flood  Prevention 


Appropriation  Act,  1962  $25,000,000 

Transfer  to  "Operating  Expenses,  Public  Buildings  Service, 

General  Service  Administration"  for  space  rental  -1 , 000 

Base  for  1963  24,999,000 

' Budget  Estimate,  1963  24,000,000 

Decrease  -999 ,000 


Note:  The  following  justifications  are  presented  on  a funds 

available  basis,  and  the  amounts  available  for  1961 
and  1962  include  unobligated  balances  carried  over 
from  prior  years.  While  this  results  in  an  apparent 
decrease  of  $3,632,310  in  estimated  obligations  for 
1963,  it  is  likely  that  there  will  be  some  carryover 
of  funds  from  1962  to  1963.  The  extent  to  which  there 
might  be  such  carryover  cannot  be  estimated  at  this 
time. 

SUMMARY  OF  DECREASES,  1963 

(On  the  basis  of  available  funds)  ^ 

Decrease  in  the  rate  of  installation  of  works  of  improvement  ..  -3,632,310 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(On  the  basis  of  available  funds) 


Project 

1961 

1962 

( estimated) 

Decreases 

1963 

(estimated) 

1.  Works  of  improvement  . 

2.  Loans  & related  expense 

Subtotal  a/  

Unobligated  balance 

brought  forvrard 

Unobligated  balance 

carried  forward  ....... 

Total  available  or 
estimate  

$19,743,555 

1,655,000 

$26,632,310 

1,000,000 

-$3,632,310(1) 

$23,000,000 

1,000,000 

21,398,555 
-4,461 , 865 
2,633,310 

27,632,310 

-2,633,310 

-3,632,310 
/2, 633, 310 

24,000,000 

19,570,000 

24,999,000 

-999,000 

24,000,000 

Transfer  to  "Operating 
Expenses,  Public  Build- 
ings Services , General 
Services  Adm.inistration" 
Total  appropriation  or 
estimate  

/I, 000 

19,570,000 

25,000,000 

a^/  Represents  obligations.  Applied  costs  for  1961  are  $17,550,086.  The 
difference  of  $3,848,469  reflects,  primarily,  the  excess  of  obligations 
for  contracts  awarded  for  construction  over  contractual  services  actually 
rendered  during  that  year. 
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DECREASES 


(1)  A decrease  of  $3, 632 .,310  In  the  projected  obligations  for  installation 
of  works  of  improvement  in  the  11  authorized  flood  prevention  projects. 

Estimated  obligations  of  $26,632,310  in  1962  include  a carryover  of 
$2,633,310  from  prior  years.  This  carryover  resulted  primarily  from  inability 
of  local  organizations  to  obtain  easements  or  complete  financial  arrange- 
ments for  their  part  of  project  costs.  It  is  likely  that  a carryover  of  funds 
for  similar  reasons  will  occur  in  1962.  The  estimate  of  $23,000,000  requested 
for  installation  of  works  of  improvement  for  fiscal  year  1963  will  enable  the 
Department  to  continue  installation  of  works  of  improvement  at  a substantial 
rate  in  each  of  the  11  authorized  projects  as  shown  in  the  attached  table. 


« 


Distribution  of  Funds  to  Watersheds 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

Current  Activities;  The  Flood  Control  Acts,  as  amended  and  supplemented 
(33  U.S.C.  701-709^  l6  U.S.C.  1006a),  provide  for  installation  of  (l) 
mainstream  works  of  improvement  for  the  control  of  floods,  for  which  the 
Department  of  the  Arn^r  is  responsible,  and  (2)  watershed  improvement 
measures  to  prevent  floods;  reduce  floodwater,  sediment,  and  erosion 
damages;  and  further  the  conservation,  development,  utilization,  and 
disposal  of  water,  for  which  the  Department  of  Agricultiu’e  is  responsible. 
The  work  of  this  Department  under  this  item,  which  is  carried  on  in  the  11 
watersheds  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  December  22,  19hhf  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  consists  of; 

1.  Preparation  of  detailed  subwatershed  work  plans  in  collaboration 
with  soil  conservation  districts  and  other  local  sponsoring 
organizations.  These  plans  outline  the  soil  and  water  management 
problems  in  the  subwatershed,  the  steps  that  have  been  or  are 
authorized  to  be  taken  to  alleviate  these  problems,  the  proposed 
works  of  improvement  to  be  installed,  the  estimated  benefits  and 
costs,  cost-sharing  and  operation  and  maintenance  arrangements, 

and  other  facts  necessary  to  justify  Federal  participation  in 
project  development, 

2,  Installation  of  the  works  of  improvement  specified  in  the 
approved  subwatershed  work  plans; 

a.  Construction  of  structural  measures;  This  work  includes 
the  installation  of  structural  measures  for  flood  prevention 
and  water  management  such  as  floodwater  retarding  structures, 
stream  channel  improvement,  stabilizing  and  sediment  control 
structures,  irrigation  reservoirs  and  canals,  etc.  The 
Department  prepares  detailed  plans,  designs,  and  specifications 
and  usually  does  the  contracting  for  installation  of  structures. 
All  of  the  construction  cost  of  the  flood  prevention  measures 
except  easements,  rights-of-way  and  water  rights;  an  equitable 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  agricultural  water  management  and  the 
fish  and  wildlife  development  features  of  the  project;  and  the 
cost  of  related  engineering  services  are  paid  by  the  Federal 
government.  Local  organizations  must  pay  all  costs  of  works 

of  improvement  installed  for  purposes  other  than  these. 

b.  Technical  and  financial  assistance  in  the  installation  of 
land  treatment  measures;  Proper  land  use  and  treatment  is  a 
basic  requirement  of  a watershed  project.  The  Department 
furnishes  farmers  and  ranchers  technical  assistance  needed  to 
install  the  land  treatment  measures  and  achieve  required 
protection  of  structural  measures  constructed  in  the  sub- 
watershed area.  This  assistance  supplements  technical 
assistance  available  under  other  conservation  programs. 
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Certain  types  of  land  treatment  measures  are  required  to  be 
installed  under  this  program  to  achieve  Justified  offsite  flood 
prevention  benefits.  Such  measures  provide  little  or  no  benefit, 
or  such  long  deferred  benefits  to  the  landowner  that  he  cannot  be 
expected  to  pay  any  substantial  part  of  the  cost  of  their  instal- 
lation on  his  farm.  The  Federal  government  may  pay  part  or  all 
of  the  cost  of  installing  these  special  measures.  Measures 
eligible  for  this  assistance  are  intensified  fire  prevention; 
stabilization  of  critical  areas;  minor  gully,  streambank,  and 
grade  stabilization  structures;  and  other  on-farm  measures 
which  may  be  used  in  lieu  of  installing  downstream  flood 
prevention  structures.  The  Department  may  furnish  vegetative 
plantings  and  other  materials  to  landowners  for  establishment 
of  these  essential  measures  or  it  may  contract  the  required 
work  or  do  it  by  force  account. 

3.  Making  of  loans  to  local  organizations  to  finance  the  local  share 
of  the  costs  of  carrying  out  planned  works  of  improvement  for  flood 
prevention  and  for  the  conservation,  development,  utilization,  and 
disposal  of  water.  Repayment  with  interest  is  required  within  fifty 
years  after  the  principal  benefits  of  improvements  first  become 
available . 

Proposed  improvements  by  the  Department  are  correlated  with  and  supplement 
and  protect  mainstream  work  installed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  others,  in  addition  to  providing  protection 
to  the  watershed  lands  and  property  above  the  mainstream  works.  The 
proper  and  continued  maintenance  of  installed  measures  is  the  key  to 
the  long-time  effectiveness  of  the  watershed  improvement  programs. 
Landowners  and  operators  generally  maintain  those  land  treatment 
measures  which  benefit  primarily  the  lands  upon  which  they  are  installed. 
Local  units  of  government  have  the  responsibility  to  maintain  structural 
m.easures  for  flood  prevention  and  water  management  which  provide  primarily 
off -site  benefits. 


Program  Assignments 


The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  general  responsibility  for  administration 
of  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  authorized  under  the  Flood 
Control  Acts.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  Forest  Service  carry 
out  the  planning  and  installation  of  land  treatment  measures  and  structural 
works  of  improvement  in  the  authorized  watersheds.  The  Forest  Service 
activities  are  concerned  with  (a)  all  national  forests  and  other  lands  in 
the  authorized  watersheds  that  are  administered  by  that  Service,  (b)  all 
range  land  in  or  adjacent  to  national  forests  which  is  used  in  conjunction 
with  such  forests  under  formal  agreement  with  the  landowner,  and  (c)  certain 
specialized  technical  assistance  on  other  forest  lands  within  the  watersheds. 
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The  Soil  Conservation  Service  activities  are  concerned  with  all  other  private 
and  public  lands  in  the  watersheds.  The  Farmers  Home  Administration  has 
responsibility  for  administration  of  Section  8 of  Public  Law  83-566,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  8i|-10l8,  and  Public  Law  86-U68,  relating  to  loans  to 
local  organizations.  The  Economic  Research  Service  is  making  an  appraisal 
of  the  economic  impacts  of  the  flood  prevention  program  in  the  Washita  River 
Basin. 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress t 

WORKS  OF  IMPROVEMENT 
Allocation  of  Funds  by  Agency 

Funds  available  for  the  planning  and  installation  of  works  of  improvement 
and  for  loans  are  allocated  as  follows? 


Agency 

1961 

Obligations 

1962 

Estiraate 

1963 

Estimate 

Soil  Conservation  Service  

Economic  Research  Service  

Farmers  Home  Administration  . . . 

Forest  Service  

Emergency  Measures  

$17,liU5,701 

1,655,000 

2,17U,U8U 

123.369 

$23,U75,565 

28,000 

1,000,000 

2,828,715 

300,000 

$19,97U,700 

30,000 

1,000,000 

2,695,300 

300,000 

Total 

21,398,55U 

27,632,310  a/ 

21;,  000, 000 

a/  Includes  ij2,633j310  unobligated  balances  brought  forward  from  fiscal 
year  I96I. 
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The  following  table  provides  a breakdown  by  watershed  of  the  allocations  for 
the  fiscal  years  I962  and  19^3* 


Watershed 

1962  Funds  Available 
Agency  Distribution 

1963  Budget  Estimate 
Agency  Distribution 

SCS 

FS 

Total 

SCS 

FS 

Total 

1 .Buffalo  Creek, NY , . 

$4^7,722 

$8,353 

$476,075 

$343,200 

$500 

^343, 700 

2 .Colorado 

(Middle ) Texas  . . 

2,364,953 

-- 

2,364,953 

1,800,000 

-- 

1,800,000 

3. Coosa,  Ga.,Tenn.  . 

1,101,702 

70,461 

1,172,163 

1,250,000 

46,500 

1,296,500 

4. Little  Sioux 

Iowa.  Minn 

1,209,3^2 

-- 

1,209,3^2 

1,250,000 

-- 

1,250,000 

5 .Little  Talla- 

hatchie.  Miss.  .. 

1,044,626 

380,263 

1,424,889 

860,700 

371,900 

1,232,600 

6. Los  Angeles, 

Ca'’1fornia 

1,091,037 

i,248,8o4 

2,339,841 

267,000 

1,202,700 

1,469,700 

7. Potomac,  Md.,Va., 

!P  Of  • ^ W a V cl  B «••••• 

2,013,988 

102,272 

2,116,260 

1,800,000 

102,400 

1,902,400 

8. Santa  Ynez, 

California  

1,799,089 

182,972 

1,982,061 

722,000 

178,600 

900,600 

9 .Trinity,  Texas  . . . 

4,228,033 

-- 

4,228,033 

4,250,000 

-- 

4,250,000 

10. Washita,  Okla., 

Texas  a/  

11 .Yazoo,  Miss 

5,138,677 

3,044,396 

2,600 

833,020 

5,141,277 

3,877,^16 

5,115,000 

2,346,800 

2,600 

790,100 

5,117,600 

3,136,900 

12. Emergencies  ^ ... 

300,000 

-- 

300,000 

300,000 

-- 

300,000 

13  .Loans  & related 

expense  c/ 

— 

1,000,000 

— 

— 

1,000,000 

Total 

23,803,565 

2,828,745 

27,632,310 

20,304,700 

2,695,300 

24,000,000 

^ Amounts  shown  as  available  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  include  allot- 
ments of  $28,000  in  1962  and  $30,000  in  I963  to  the  Economic  Research  Service 
for  evaluation  studies  in  the  Washita  River  flood  prevention  project. 


Under  authority  of  Section  2l6  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1950,  not  to 
exceed  $300,000  may  be  expended  each  fiscal  year  for  emergency  measures 
when  a fire,  flood,  or  any  other  natural  element  or  force  has  caused 
sudden  impairment  of  the  watershed.  This  amoimt  is  not  included  in  the 
amounts  proposed  for  distribution  to  the  individual  watersheds.  However, 
any  balances  not  needed  for  emergency  measures  as  provided  by  the  Act  are 
distributed  late  in  the  year  to  the  watersheds  where  the  greatest  need 
exists  and  where  the  local  people  have  provided  the  required  easements 
and  rights-of-way  so  as  to  permit  installation  of  additional  works  of 
improvement . 

£/  Loan  funds  are  administered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  Because 
of  the  uncertainties  in  forecasting  the  amount  and  the  timing  of  loan 
approvals  by  individual  watersheds,  loan  funds  are  not  distributed  by 
watersheds . 
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Subwatershed  VJork  Plans 


To  provide  consistency  between  the  Flood  Prevention  and  the  Watershed  Protection 
programs  of  the  Department,  which  have  similar  objectives,  the  planning  criteria, 
economic  justifications,  local  sponsorship  requirements,  cost-sharing,  structural 
limitations  and  other  procedures  and  policies  used  in  the  Flood  Prevention 
program  have  been  adjusted  to  generally  parallel  those  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion program  insofar  as  possible.  Because  of  the  size  of  the  11  authorized 
flood  prevention  projects,  procedures  provide  for  development  of  work  plans  on 
a subwatershed  basis.  As  of  June  30,  I96I,  work  plans  had  been  developed  for 
19,933,5iiO  acres,  or  about  6h%  of  the  30,997,037  acres  in  the  authorized  portions 
of  the  11  watersheds.  During  I96I,  13  work  plans  were  developed  which  covered 
1,277,623  acres. 


Progress  in  Installing  Works  of  Improvement 

As  of  June  30,  1961,  about  ^7%  of  the  31,000,000  acres  in  the  11  authorized 
watersheds  was  covered  by  soil  conservation  district  agreements  with  farmers 
and  ranchers,  and  basic  conservation  plans  had  been  developed  on  k6%  of  the 
area.  As  of  this  same  date,  soil  surveys  had  been  made  on  70^  of  the  total 
area  in  these  watersheds.  Good  progress  is  being  made  with  the  installation  of 
planned  structural  and  land  treatment  measures,  A description  of  the  conser- 
vation work  being  accomplished  in  each  of  the  watersheds  follows  (the  estimated 
Federal  cost  for  each  watershed  reflects  i960  prices,  and  adjustments  in 
project  plans  based  on  current  outlook) j 

Buffalo  Creek  Watershed,  New  York 

Estimated  total  Federal  cost  $U, 717,183 

Total  obligations  through  June  30,  I96I  3, 896, 963 

The  Buffalo  Creek  Project  is  located  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  New  York 
State  and  covers  an  area  of  279,680  acres  in  Erie  and  Wyoming  Counties,  includ- 
ing IOjIjIi-O  acres  within  the  City  of  Buffalo,  The  principal  purpose  of  the 
project  is  to  reduce  siltation  in  the  Buffalo  River  portion  of  Buffalo  Harbor 
by  controlling  streambank  erosion  and  reducing  erosion  from  roads  and  farmlands. 
About  hh%  of  the  area  is  cropland,  19^  pasture,  10^  idle  land,  20^  woodland, 
and  6fo  roads,  urban  land,  etc. 

Of  the  3,890  landowners  in  the  watershed,  866  were  soil  conservation  district 
cooperators,  as  of  June  30,  I96I.  Of  these  693  had  developed  basic  conservation 
plans  covering  68,337  acres.  Land  treatment  measures  applied  as  of  this  same 
date  include  28,321;  acres  of  woodland  protection,  23,928  acres  of  conservation 
cropping  systems,  10,991  acres  of  hayland  planting,  10,367  acres  of  tree  plant- 
ing, 8,i;33  acres  of  pasture  improvement,  1;,61;9  acres  of  stripcropping  and  332 
farm  ponds.  Planned  land  treatment  has  been  completed  on  237  of  the  cooper- 
ating farms. 
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As  of  Jme  30,  1961,  about  k9  miles  of  the  channel  of  Buffalo  Creek  and  Cazenovia 
Creek  had  been  stabilized  by  605,711  cubic  yards  of  excavation,  253,ii.72  cubic 
yards  of  fill  embankment  and  25U,68l  square  yards  of  riprap*  One  rock  filled 
concrete  crib  dam  had  also  been  constructed  as  a stream  gradient  control  measure. 
About  2k9  acres  of  critical  area  planting  and  191  acres  of  tree  planting  had 
been  completed  on  steep  eroding  areas, 

^!liddle  Colorado  River  Watershed,  Texas 


Estimated  total  Federal  cost  $3l4,356,957 

Total  obligations  through  June  30,  1961  10,805,00l|. 


The  Colorado  River  Project  includes  approximately  ij., 613,000  acres  of  the  middle 
section  of  the  Colorado  River  Watershed  of  Texas,  A total  of  ll;  subwatersheds 
have  been  delineated  for  work  plan  development.  The  principal  problems  in  the 
watershed  are  floodwater  and  sediment  damages  to  agricultural  lands.  Practi- 
cally all  of  the  agricultural  land  in  the  watershed  is  privately  owned. 

As  of  June  30,  1961,  about  67%  of  the  operating  units  in  the  watershed  were 
under  agreement  with  local  soil  conservation  districts.  These  cooperators 
had  prepared  14,071  basic  conservation  plans  covering  about  2,739,000  acres  and 
land  treatment  work  was  progressing  at  a rapid  rate. 

Structural  measures  installed,  as  of  June  30,  1961,  include  73  floodwater 
retarding  structures,  5 miles  of  diversion  construction,  14,7  miles  of  levees 
and  dikes,  5*2  miles  of  channel  excavation,  and  683  acres  of  revegetation. 
Thirty-eight  structures  have  been  released  to  local  sponsors  for  operation  and 
maintenance. 

Six  county  commissioner  courts  have  agreed  to  assist  soil  conservation  districts 
and  other  local  sponsors  in  securing  land  rights  and  in  carrying  out  their 
responsibilities  for  operation  and  maintenance  of  structural  measures.  The 
City  of  Brady  has  entered  into  an  agreement  to  co-sponsor  the  Brady  Creek  Sub- 
watershed and  to  operate  and  maintain  a multiple-purpose  reservoir  currently 
under  construction.  This  reservoir  will  have  a total  capacity  of  90,000  acre- 
feet,  of  which  214,000  acre-feet  is  to  be  municipal  water  storage.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  Brady  reservoir  is  $2,1423,950,  of  which  $1,57U,828  is 
allocated  as  local  cost.  The  Farmers  Home  Administration  has  made  a loan  to 
the  City  of  Brady  in  the  amount  of  $1,570,000  to  finance  the  local  share  of 
the  costs  of  this  multiple  purpose  structure. 

The  local  people  in  other  subwatersheds  have  made  considerable  progress  in 
securing  easements  during  the  I96I  fiscal  year.  It  is  expected  that  30 
additional  floodwater  retarding  structures  and  2,0  miles  of  channel  improve- 
ment will  be  constructed  during  the  I962  fiscal  year. 
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Coosa  River  Watershed,  Georgia  and  Tennessee 

Estimated  total  Federal  cost  o»ooo.o»oeoo«o»ooo..<>ooeoo«  $10, 741? 9^1 
Total  obligations  through  June  30,  1961  ooo«eeooooooo«o»  4> 971,048 

The  Coosa  River  Project  covers  approximately  1,339,400  acres  in  northwestern 
Georgia  and  a small  portion  of  southeastern  Tennessee.  It  is  divided  into 
17  subwatersheds  for  planning  and  applying  the  flood  prevention  program.  The 
principal  problems  in  the  watershed  are  erosion,  floodwater,  and  sediment 
damage  to  agricultural  lands,  county  roads,  and  other  improvements.  About 
85^  of  the  authorized  area  is  privately  owned  and  130,350  acres  is  in  national 
forest.  The  work  is  being  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  four  local  soil 
conservation  districts. 

As  of  June  30,  1961,  subwatershed  work  plans  had  been  prepared  and  works  of 
improvement  were  being  installed  in  14  subwatersheds  covering  957,155  acres. 
Structural  measures  installed  include  57  floodwater  retarding  structures, 

52  miles  of  channel  improvement,  30  miles  of  grade  stabilization,  331  miles 
of  roadside  erosion  control,  and  18,387  acres  of  critical  area  plantings. 
Cooperative  fire  control  systems  have  been  set  up  by  the  Forest  Service  for 
about  168,800  acres.  / 

Good  progress  is  being  made  in  the  installation  of  land  treatment  measures. 

As  of  June  30,  1961,  more  than  4,000  famers,  or  62^  of  the  operating  units, 
were  cooperating  in  the  program.  Of  these  3,730  had  developed  basic  conser- 
vation plans  covering  364,700  acres.  Land  treatment  measures  installed 
include  5,465  acres  of  revegetation  of  critical  areas,  284  miles  of  terraces 
and  diversions,  2,669  acres  of  tree  planting,  553  fam  ponds,  and  441  acres 
of  waterway  development.  Many  other  practices  are  also  being  applied  to 
conserve  soil  and  water  on  cooperating  farms. 

In  February  1961  several  subwatersheds  of  the  Coosa  River  were  tested  by 
rains  of  an  estimated  25  year  frequency.  From  10  to  14  inches  fell  in  a 
six-day  period  with  about  5 inches  in  one  8-hour  period.  The  installed 
watershed  works  of  improvement  generally  proved  their  effectiveness  in 
minimizing  flood  damage.  In  the  Settingdown  Creek  subwatershed,  90^  of 
the  land  treatment  and  all  of  the  structural  measures  had  been  completed 
at  this  time.  The  completed  works  of  improvement  in  this  project  saved 
an  estimated  $2,500  in  damages  to  fences,  $16,000  in  damages  to  bridges,  and 
$11,400  in  damages  to  pastures.  The  Pumpkinvine  Creek  subwatershed  suffered 
little  damage  from  floodwater  or  sediment  below  the  9 completed  floodwater 
retarding  stmictures.  However,  extensive  damages  occurred  in  untreated  areas 
of  the  project.  It  was  also  estimated  that  five  bridges  crossing  Noonday 
Creek  were  saved  by  the  five  completed  floodwater  retarding  structures. 

Little  Sioux  River  Watersheds  Iowa  and  Minnesota 

Estimated  total  Federal  cost  eo...o.oo.oo..o...o.o.oo...  $33 , 413 ,313 

Total  obligations  through  June  30,  1961  .....o..........  11,978,971 

The  Little  Sioux  Project  is  135  miles  long  and  its  greatest  width  is  50  miles. 
It  extends  from  southwest  Mirinesota  to  a point  of  confluence  with  the  Missouri 
River  midway  between  Sioux  City  and  Omaha  and  contains  about  2,880,000  acres 
of  which  1,740,800  are  authorized  for  flood  prevention  work.  The  soils  of 
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the  area  are  -wind-deposited  material  commonlj  found  in  depths  of  25  to  50 
feet  and  frequently  100  feet  or  more*  Although  highly  productive,  these 
soils  are  very  susceptible  to  sheet  and  gully  erosion.  Gullies  of  20  to  40 
feet  in  depth  are  common  and  in  some  instances  they  are  even  deeper. 

Land  voiding  and  other  damages  resulting  from  gully  erosion  are  greatly 
affecting  the  economy  of  many  farm  units  in  both  the  uplands  and  the  bottom 
Isjids  which  lie  in  the  Missouri  River  flood  plain*  Much  of  the  upland  is 
being  destroyed  by  gully  erosion,  crops  in  the  200,000  acre  flood  plain  are 
frequently  damaged  by  flooding,  and  channels  of  the  complex  drainage  system 
are  choked  by  deposits  of  sediment* 


Eight  soil  conservation  districts  are  principally  concerned  and  four  other 
districts  have  some  interest  in  the  program*  All  are  represented  on  the 
Little  Sioux  Works  Committee  which  provides  over-all  guidance  and  establishes 
priorities  for  the  work*  Work  plans  have  been  prepared  and  approved  covering 
101,426  acres*  Four  other  subwatershed  work  plans  are  currently  being 
prepared* 

Structural  measures  installed  as  of  June  30,  1961,  include  221  floodwater 
retarding  structures,  314  sediment  control  and  gully  stabilizing  structures, 
301  acres  of  grassed  waterways,  68  miles  of  channel  improvement,  23  miles  of 
diversions,  15  miles  of  dike  construction,  and  11  miles  of  floodways*  About 
782  miles  of  detention  terraces  have  been  installed* 


Of  the  8,690  operating  units  in  the  authorized  part  of  this  watershed,  3 >990 
were  cooperating  in  their  soil  conservation  district  programs  as  of  June  30, 
1961.  These  cooperators  had  developed  3>026  basic  fam  conservation  plans, 
comprising  569,131  acres*  About  one-fourth  of  the  basic  plans  had  been  fully 
applied  on  the  land*  The  major  land  treatment  measures  applied  include  20,223 
acres  of  pasture  planting,  2,973  acres  of  stripcropping,  3,351  miles  of  terraces 
and  4,096  acres  of  grassed  waterways.  Considerable  drainage  work  has  also 
been  done  as  a part  of  the  program* 


Relatively  high  flows  were  observed  in  principal  tributaries  of  the  Little 
Sioux  River  in  April  of  I96I*  It  was  noted  by  the  local  people  that  the 
applied  program  in  Wolf  Creek  tributary  was  continuing  to  produce  beneficial 
effects*  In  the  West  Fork  tributary  watershed,  where  only  a small  amount  of 
conservation  work  has  been  installed,  the  stream  channel  reached  bank-full 
stage  with  slight  overflow  damaging  a few  small  areas*  At  the  same  time.  Wolf 
Creek,  which  would  normally  reach  about  the  same  stage,  crested  at  less  than 
half  of  capacity  due  to  the  installed  flood  prevention  program.  Local  people 
have  made  many  observations  and  comparisons  of  the  work  on  the  bottom  land  area 
and  have  indicated  considerable  support  for  the  upland  watershed  program.  Local 
county  municipal  governments  are  continuing  to  give  strong  support  to  the 
program* 

Little  Tallahatchie  River  Watershed,  Mississippi 


Estimated  total  Federal  cost  .oo*************************  ^20,129,7^5 

Total  obligations  through  June  30,  I96I  .o***************  8,383,513 


The  Little  Tallahatchie  River  Project  is  in  north  central  Mississippi  and 
comprises  963,977  acres  of  land*  About  80%  of  the  land  area  is  privately 
owned,  10^  in  national  forest,  and  10^  devoted  to  Sardis  Reservoir.  The 
project  is  divided  into  16  subwatersheds  for  the  purpose  of  making  work  plans 
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and  car-rying  out  operations.  These  subwatersheds  are  sponsored  by  a water 
management  district  organized  for  each  subwatershed  and  the  Tallahatchie 
River  Soil  Conservation  District, 

The  principal  problems  in  the  watershed  are  floodwater  and  sediment  damages 
to  agricultural  lands.  About  of  the  watershed  is  woodland,  in  crop- 
land, 9%  in  pasture,  and  2Jfo  idle  or  miscellaneous  uses.  There  are  6,38? 
operating  units  in  the  project,  of  which  hs$kh  are  soil  conservation  district 
cooperators.  These  cooperators  have  developed  3s2kk  basic  farm  conservation 
plans  covering  I|.07,063  acres. 

Land  treatment  measures  (including  treatment  of  critical  areas)  estimated  to 
cost  $9^000,000  to  install  have  been  planned.  About  $0%  of  these  practices 
had  been  installed  as  of  June  30,  1961,  Conservation  crop  rotations  had  been 
established  on  119,20ij.  acres|  pastirre  planting  on  81,669  acres|  grasses, 
legumes,  and  tree  planting  on  Il8,3l5  acres  of  critical  areas,  A total  of  582 
miles  of  roadside  erosion  control,  and  i;57  miles  of  diversions  had  also  been 
established. 

Structural  measures  are  estimated  to  cost  $9,190,000,  Thirty-six  of  the  66 
planned  floodwater  retarding  structures  had  been  completed  and  5 more  were 
under  contract  as  of  June  30,  1961.  About  280  miles  of  stream  channel  improve- 
ment had  been  completed  and  58  sediment  control  structures  installed.  Ease- 
ments and  ri^ts-of-my  valued  at  $150,000  have  been  obtained  from  210  landowners. 
This  work  has  been  done  by  the  water  management  district  commissioners  for  each 
of  the  subwatersheds  in  operation. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  project  has  been  proven  in  many  ways.  For  example, 

375  landowners  who  operate  18, .000  acres  of  flood  plain  land  on  the  main  stem 
of  the  Tallahatchie  River  in  Union  County  have  benefited  from  the  construction 
of  30  miles  of  channel  improvement.  The  completion  of  lli  floodwater  and  sedi- 
ment structures  and  other  work  in  the  Greasy  Creek  subwatershed  has  insulted 
in  eliminating  about  $14.0,000  in  damages  that  normally  occur  each  year.  Over 
3,000  acres  of  fertile  flood  plain  land  in  Cone  Creek  subwatershed  in  Tippah 
County  were  improved  with  12  miles  of  channel  improvement.  About  2 million 
pine  seedlings  were  planted  in  this  subwatershed  to  stabilize  gullied  areas, 

Los  Angeles  D-iver  Watershed,  California 

Estimated  total  Federal  cost  o,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,  $l|8,l435 , 3lj-9 

Total  obligations  through  June  30,  1961  o,,,,.,,,,,,,.,,  13,1|76,708 

The  Los  Angeles  Fi-yer  Project  covers  536,960  acres,  of  which  73^  is  privately 
owned  and  27^  in  the  Angeles  National  Forest,  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  cooperating  with  the  Los  Angeles  Flood  Control  District  in  the  development 
of  this  project.  Flood  prevention  works  of  improvement  on  private  lands  are 
carried  out  through  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  those  on  Federal  lands 
by  the  ^orest  Service,  The  upstream  works  of  improvement  being  installed 
supplement  the  improvements  being  made  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  on  the 
principal  river  channels. 
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This  watershed  is  characterized  hy  high  intensity  rainstorms  of  short  duration. 
Erosion  in  the  Watershed  is  sevei^  during  peak  runoff  and  the  sediment  is 
deposited  on  the  relatively  flat  valley  floor  during  flood  flows,  Channel 
capacity  from  the  steep  canyons  to  the  Los  Angeles  River  is  very  poor  and  of 
inadequate  size  for  normal  winter  runoff  in  most  cases,  %en  the  project  was 
authorized,  about  22^  or  116,065  acres  were  devoted  to  agriculture  and  grazing, 
however,  there  has  been  a material  increase  in  urban  development  of  the  area 
In  recent  years  with  a corresponding  decrease  in  agricultural  use.  For  that 
reason  most  of  the  land  treatment  now  in  progress  consists  mainly  of.  str-eet 
and  storm  dr-ains  planned  and  constructed  by  local  agencies. 

Structural  measures  completed  as  of  June  30,  1961,  on  the  private  land  portion 
of  the  watershed  include  23U  grade  stabilization  structures,  13  miles  of 
streambank  and  channel  stabilization,  28  miles  of  channel  capacity  improvement, 

I4.  miles  of  waterway  improvement,  8 stabilization  and  sediment  control  struc- 
tures, and  one  desilting  basin,  ^ork  currently  underway  includes  1,7  miles  of 
lined  channel  construction  for  improvement  of  the  kth  Unit  of  Bull  Creek  and 
1,3  mi.les  of  concrete  lined  channel  for  improvement  of  the  1st  Unit  of  Limekiln 
Greek,  Plans  and  design  for  the  2nd  Unit  of  Limekiln  Creek,  involving  1,5 
miles  of  concrete  lined  channel  with  a debris  dam  and  basin,  and  for  Santa 
Susana  Creek,  involving  1,8  miles  of  channel,  were  being  prepared  by  Service 
personnel  as  of  June  30,  I96I, 

VJork  done  in  the  Angeles  National  Forest  by  the  Forest  Service  during  the  I96I 
fiscal  year  includes  the  completion  of  three  channel  stabilization  structures 
in  Santa  Anita  Canyon  and  12  in  Sawpit  Canyon,  Three  other  structures  were  in 
various  stages  of  construction  at  the  end  of  the  year.  These  installations 
necessitated  the  construction  of  about  a mile  of  access  road.  Surveys  and 
plans  were  completed  for  18  other  structures.  Increased  emphasis  was  also 
placed  on  fire  control  because  of  one  of  the  most  severe  fire  seasons  in  history, 
A fire  break  300  feet  wide  and  5«3  miles  long  was  constructed  from  Brown 
Mountain  to  Angeles  Crest  Highway,  and  the  Spanish  Canyon  fire  break  was  re- 
sprayed, Another  2l4.,5  miles  of  firebreak  was  constructed  and  30,1  miles  main- 
tained, Thirty  helispots  were  built  and  another  I4.O  maintained.  Much  of  this 
work  and  some  pre-attack  activities  on  non-Federal  land  were  accomplished 
through  cooperative  arrangements  withthe  Los  Angeles  Oounty  Fire  DepaHment, 

Although  design  storms  have  not  occurred  subsequent  to  completion  of  the  various 
structures,  there  is  much  evidence  which  indicates  the  effectiveness  of  the 
measures  installed.  Runoff,  which  normally  over-topped  natural  channels  and 
resulted  in  considerable  damage^  is  now  being  safely  carried  to  the  Angeles  River 
and  flood  control  basins  installed.  The  channel  improvement  works  constructed 
under  this  program  have  proven  to  be  adequate  for  the  areas  served, 

Potomac  River  W3.ter shed,  Md, , Pa,,  Va, , W,  Va. 

Estimated  total  Federal  cost $29,350,308 

Total  obligations  through  June  30,  1961  Ii,886,5U7 

The  authorized  area  of  the  Potomac  River  Project  covers  U,205,U00  acres  in 
parts  of  four  States,  Three  subwatersheds  comprising  229,791  acres  in 
Virginia  and  three  comprising  228,32lj.  acres  in  West  Virginia  have  been 
approved  for  installation  of  planned  works  of  improvement.  Subwatershed 
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planning  has  been  confined  mainly  to  the  Upper  Potomac  River  tributaries  in 
these  two  States.  The  principal  problems  are  flooding  and  sedimentation  of 
agricultural  lands  and  floodwater  damages  to  towns^  highways,  and  bridges. 

The  development  of  a subwatershed  work  plan  for  Briery  Branch,  and  a pre- 
liminary evaluation  for  a comprehensive  work  plan  for  the  entire  North  River 
subwatershed  in  Virginia  was  underway  as  of  June  30,  I96I. 

The  application  of  land  treatment  measures  is  being  accelerated  in  most  of  the 
project  area.  Of  the  lh,19h  operating  units  as  of  June  30,  I96I,  about  8,500 
were  cooperating  with  local  soil  conservation  districts,  and  6,099  had  devel- 
oped basic  plans  including  1,119,710  acres.  Soil  surveys  had  been  made  on 
more  than  three  million  acres  of  the  project  areas  as  of  this  same  date. 

Some  of  the  major  land  treatment  measures  installed  in  the  subwatersheds  as 
of  June  30,  1961,  include  66,826  acres  of  crop  rotations,  13, 06^  acres  of 
contour  farming,  U3,032  acres  of  pasture  planting,  270,075  acres  of  pasture 
improvement,  5,6lO  farm  ponds,  38,905  acres  of  stripcropping,  3,116  acres 
of  tree  planting  and  399, U3U  acres  of  woodland  protection.  Forest  Service 
accomplishments  as  of  June  30,  1961,  in  the  George  Washington  National 
Forest,  include  5l  miles  of  erosion  control  on  logging  roads,  tree  planting 
on  2,li23  acres,  7,610  acres  of  woodland  grazing  control,  and  l4,2l6  acres  of 
hydrologic  stand  improvement. 

The  principal  structural  measures  installed  for  flood  prevention  as  of 
June  30,  1961,  include  27  floodwater  retarding  structures,  122  miles  of 
channel  stabilization,  62  miles  of  channel  improvement,  103  miles  of  road- 
side erosion  control,  and  3,630  acres  of  critical  areas  planted  to  grasses 
and  legumes. 

Santa  Ynez  River  Watershed,  California 

Estimated  total  Federal  cost  .............................  $10,718,000 

Total  obligations  through  June  30,  I96I  ...... ...... ......  2,799,052 

The  Santa  Ynez  Project  covers  576,000  acres,  of  which  about  10^  is  in  sub- 
watersheds in  the  westerly  portion  of  the  basin  where  the  Department  is 
currently  installing  works  of  improvement  for  flood  prevention.  Floodwaters 
from  deeply  entrenched  canyons  flow  over  privately  owned  cultivated  lands 
which  are  intensively  used  for  vegetable  and  flower  seed  production.  Flood 
flows  also  cause  damage  to  homes,  highways,  railroads,  and  multi-million 
dollar  defense  installations.  Structural  measures  are  designed  to  prevent 
degrading  of  entrenched  gullies  and  to  confine  floodwater  to  improved  chan- 
nels across  the  flood  plains.  Land  treatment  measures,  including  fire 
prevention,  are  applied  to  prevent  erosion  and  to  improve  soil  fertility. 

About  95^  of  the  planned  land  treatment  measures  had  been  applied  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $25U,000  as  of  Jime  30,  I96I,  Of  the  267  farmers  in  the 
subxratersheds,  I69  were  cooperating  in  their  district  soil  conservation 
programs  and  II1I4.  had  developed  basic  conservation  plans  for  their  land  as 
of  this  same  date.  The  more  significant  measures  installed  include  Ul«8 
miles  of  diversions,  398  erosion  control  structures,  lli, 14.83  acres  of  cover 
cropping,  5l,708  acres  of  range  properly  grazed  and  173  farm  ponds. 
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Planned  struct-uralL  raeasures  on  six  of  the  nine  subwatersheds  had  been  completed 
as  of  done  30,  I96I,  at  a Federal  cost  of  ^ly3hl ,^29  for  construction,  Meas-ures 
compl.et  ?d  as  of  this  date  include  II4.  miles  of  floodwater  diversions,  120  grade 
stabila^;ation  structures,  6 sediment  control  structures,  3 miles  of  streambank 
protection,  6 miles  of  stream  channel  improvement  and  127  acres  of  critical 
area  planting. 

Easements  and  rights-of-way  for  the  Rodeo-San  Pasqual  subwatershed  were  being 
secured  by  the  local  sponsors  as  of  June  30,  I96I,  at  an  estimated  non-Federal 
cost  of  $88,100.  In  addition,  the  moving  of  utilities,  construction  of  bridges 
and  other  non-Federal  costs  are  estimated  at  $263,700.  A Federal  construction 
contract  for  U.l  miles  of  reinforced  concrete  channel,  one  debris  basin  and 
irlLet  and  outlet  structures  vjill  be  awarded  later  in  the  fiscal  year  1962. 

The  floodway  when  completed  will,  provide  protection  for  valuable  farm  lands 
in  the  lower  valley  and  a portion  of  the  Pacific  Missile  Range  of  the  Navy. 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  the  planned  fire  prevention  and  control  program 
continued  to  be  a major  accomplishment  of  the  Forest  Service  during  the  fis- 
cal year  I96I,  Additional  fire  pre-attack  planning  was  completed  on  parts 
of  two  blocks.  The  remaining  fire  prevention  work  is  mostly  in  the  San 
Rafael  wild  area  which  will  require  costly  hand  construction  of  fire  lanes 
and  helispotSo  Mo  fire  burns  of  any  appreciable  size  occured  in  the  Santa 
Ynez  watershed  during  the  fiscal  year  I96I. 

VJhile  the  watershed  area  has  experienced  three  dry  years,  the  installed 
struct''ires  and  channels  tested  to  date  have  proven  their  benefit  over  the 
• r-  o Panchers  have  been  able  to  raise  truck  crops  on  fields  formerly 
injndaced  and  farm-to-town  roads  have  been  kept  open  and  free  from  water 
and  lebT'is, 

Trinity  River  Watershed,  Texas 

E timated  total  Federal  cost  o,,,,,,,,,.,,,,,,, ,,,,,,,,,,,  $90,Ii.00, 889 

i x-al  obligations  through  June  30,  I96I  o,,,,,,,,,,,,,,.,,  20,83U,9U3 

The  authorized  area  of  the  Trinity  River  Project  consists  of  the  upper 
3 ,U2u,  "^  '.0  acres  of  the  Trinity  River  and  is  divided  into  54  subwatersheds 
for  40 . . plan  development.  The  principal  problems  .are  floodwater  and 
selLminb  damage  to  agricultural  lands,  practically?'  all.  of  which  are 
pT‘i;'ateJ.y  owned. 

As  o.£  ' me  30,  I96I,  about  26,000  farmers-  and  ranchers  in  the  authorized 
por'i'-ioc  o:'  the  Trin.Hy  ba.sin  were  cooperating  ■with  local  soil  consera^ation 
d';.;; 'n  ; - 'S,  About  of  these  cooperators  had  developed  basic  conserva'tion 
pi  - o""e'ing  4,0"3,?39  acres  in  their  farms  and  ranches.  The  application 
o(  ....r.  ■ treatment  measu'ces  is  proceeding  rapidly,  D'uring  tiie  I96I  fiscal 
•/eac,  3,09.5  district  cooperators  and  other  farmers  vrere  furrcLshed  technical 
asuistjcoe  for  this  purpose, 

Constcu Avion  has  been  completed  on  28l  floodwater  retarding  structures  as 
of  Jun-:  30,  1931,  o ' which  150  have  necessary  vegetation  established.  Local 
sponsjj  V have  assumed  responsibility  for  operation  and  maintenance  of  these 
sonu:  V n -es,  Gonsuruction  contracts  for  another  3?  flood-water  retar-ding 
S'cru.lre--  have  bee  : ie't  a<id  hi  other  struct'ures  along  with  7 miles  of  channel 
smp  ;o  ■ r hav-'  oa-.n  designed. 
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Good  progress  continues  to  be  made  by  local  sponsors  in  obtaining  land  right, 
needed  for  installation  of  planned  structural  vrorks  of  improvement.  Siacteen 
county  commissioner  courts  have  entered  into  agreements  to  co-sponsor  project'^ 
in  the  Trinity  ivatershed  and  to  assist  sponsoring  loca?  organizations  in 
carr^/ing  out  their  responsibilities  for  operation  and  maintenance  and 
securing  land  rights  for  structural  measures. 

Washita  River  Watershed^  Oklahomia  and  Texas 


EstiiTiated  total  Federal  cost  $73,850,559 

Total  obligal.ions  through  June  30,  1961  28,624,137 


The  authorized  area  of  the  Washita  Fd-ver  Project  covers  5,095,040  acres, 
divided  into  64  subvjatershads  for  v/ork  plan  development,  local  participation, 
and  project  operations.  About  94^  of  the  authorized  area  is  in  Oklahoma  and 
6^  in  Texas.  The  major  problems  in  this  watershed  include  erosion  of  the  up- 
lands and  frequent  flooding  of  265,000  acres  of  bottom  land  along  the  tribu- 
taries and  112,000  acres  on  the  main  stem  of  the  Washita.  River. 

The  planned  program  entails  reduction  of  soil  erosion,  floodwater,  and  sedi- 
ment damages  through  a coordinated  program  of  land  treatment  and  structural 
measures.  In  some  instances,  storage  for  irrigation,  recreation,  and  munici- 
pal water  uses  are  provided  where  the  local  people  provide  the  funds  to  cover 
the  additional  cost. 

Local  cooperating  agencies,  siich  as  watershed  associations  and  soil  conserva- 
tion districts  have  been  stimulating  local  activitj?-  in  each  watershed.  Guidance 
is  fumished  on  priorities  of  x^rk  by  over-all  leadership  in  subx’/atersheds 
through  the  Washita  River  Flood  Prevention  Council.  The  council  is  m.ade  up  of 
members  of  the  boards  of  supervisors  of  each  soil  conservation  district,  and 
the  officers  and  directors  of  the  v/atershed  associations  concerned. 

Land  treatment  mieasures  installed  for  watershed  protection  and  flood  prevention 
have  continued  to  be  very  effective  through  the  years.  Of  the  18,334  operating 
units  in  the  project  area,  13,752  farmers  were  cooperating  X'rith  their  soil 
conservation  districts  and  12,257  had  developed  basic  plans  on  3,235,201  acres, 
as  of  June  30,  I96I.  Land  treatment  measures  applied,  as  of  this  same  date, 
include  495,510  acres  of  crop  rotations,  478,883  acres  of  contour  faming, 
580,119  acres  of  crop  residue  use,  2,837  ml.les  of  diversions,  199,510  acres  of 
pasture  planting,  17,363  farm  and  ranch  ponds,  423,614  acres  of  range  seeding, 
24,420  miles  of  terraces,  2,479  acres  of  critical  area  planting,  and  other 
practices  essential  to  the  conserva/bion  of  the  area. 

Good  progress  is  being  made  with  the  installation  of  structural  measures  for 
flood  prevention.  As  of  June  30,  I96I,  plans  had  been  mtade  to  construct  846 
floodwater  retarding  structures,  of  vihich  370  had  been  installed,  another  96 
contracted,  and  61  others  designed.  The  comipleted  structures  provide  for 
312,759  acre-feet  of  storage.  In  addition,  II6  sedim.ent  control  structures, 

37  miles  of  floodwater  diversions,  and  120  desilting  basins  had  been  built. 

Gully  stabilization  had  also  been  completed  on  396  acres.  All  structures  on 
22  subwatersheds  have  either  been  completed  or  are  noxf  under  contract.  Con- 
struction of  20  floodwater  retarding  structures  on  Criner  Creek  subwatershed 
x>ras  completed  in  a little  more  than  one  year  from  the  date  local  sponsors 
reported  all  sites  cleared  with  easements. 
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The  local  sponsors,  flood  prevention  associations,  chambers  of  commerce, 
boards  of  county  commissioners,  pipeline  companies,  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives, the  Governor  of  Oklahoma,  and  Federal  and  State  agencies  have  all 
cooperated  or  participated  in  the  development  of  work  plans,  obtaining  ease- 
ments, and  in  installation  of  land  treatment  and  structural  measures  in  the 
subwatersheds • 

All  easements  are  obtained  on  Washita  subwatersheds  prior  to  beginning  con- 
struction, Progress  in  obtaining  easements  has  been  good.  Recent  accomplish- 
ments include  the  raising  of  about  $90,000  by  donations  for  clearing  the  hard- 
to-get  easements  on  the  second  segment  of  Wildhorse  Creek  subwatershed.  The 
local  sponsors  expect  to  clear  21  sites  on  this  subwatershed  early  in  the 
fiscal  year  1962,  All  easements  and  rights-of-way  were  cleared  on  Soldier 
Creek  in  less  than  a year  after  project  approval,  and  construction  may  now 
proceed  on  the  entire  watershed  in  1962,  Sugar  Creek  and  Cherokee  Sandy 
subwatersheds  are  also  cleared  for  construction.  Sponsors  expect  to  clear 
four  subwatersheds.  Rock,  Washington,  Beaver,  and  Kickapoo  Sandy  Creek  for 
construction  in  the  fiscal  year  1962,  All  land  rights  have  been  obtained 
for  the  planned  structures  in  the  Texas  portion  of  this  watershed. 

During  the  I96I  fiscal  year,  the  completed  subwatersheds  withstood  storms 
which  would  have  caused  serious  floodwater  and  sediment  damages  if  the  land 
treatment  and  structural  measures  had  not  been  installed.  On  June  25th,  the 
rainfall  varied  from  3 to  4 inches  in  one  hour  on  Saddle  Mountain  Creek, 

Since  the  only  flooding  that  occurred  was  less  than  one  foot  deep,  damages 
were  insignificant.  No  wheat  or  cotton  was  lost  to  flooding  on  Sandstone, 
Kiowa,  Barnitz,  or  Cavalry  Creeks,  These  crop  yields  per  acre  in  I960  have 
been  the  highest  in  history.  Since  these  areas  were  also  farmed  before  the 
projects  were  installed,  the  increased  yields  are  indicative  of  the  reductdon 
of  floodwater  and  sediment  damages. 

Fishing  and  boating  are  being  enjoyed  in  the  upper  end  of  the  Washita,  For 
example,  the  Forest  Service  has  developed  a recreational  area  on  site  #4  near 
Cheyenne  which  675  people  visited  one  Sunday  afternoon. 

The  Washita  Council  has  set  forth  a detailed  plan  as  a goal  for  completion 
of  the  project.  Continued  at  the  1961  rate,  most  of  the  subwatersheds  could 
be  completely  treated  by  1970, 

Yazoo  River  Watershed,  Mississippi 


Estimated  total  Federal  cost $55*436,473 

Total  obligations  through  June  30,  I96I 16,353*506 


The  authorized  area  of  the  Yazoo  River  Project  includes  3*222,400  acres  of 
which  227,975  are  publicly  owned.  The  principal  problems  are  floodwater  and 
sediment  damages  to  agricultural  lands.  About  39^  of  the  watershed  is  in 
woodland,  2^%  in  cropland,  14^  in  pasture,  and  22^  miscellaneous  uses,  idle, 
and  reservoirs.  The  entire  watershed  is  covered  by  I6  soil  conservation 
districts. 
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Of  the  total  of  17,785  operating  imits  in  the  watershed  as  of  June  30,  1961, 
about  12,000  were  oooperating  in  the  district  programs , and  9,281;  of  these 
cooperators  had  developed  basic  conservation  plans  on  1,598, llt3  acres.  The 
major  land  treatment  measures  installed  include  1;21,U99  acres  of  conservation 
rotations;  planting  of  283,637  acres  of  critical  lands  to  grasses,  legumes, 
and  woody  plants;  past'ore  planting  on  2l|.0,075  acres;  drainage  of  68,1;00  acres; 
construction  of  1,020  miles  of  diversions;  treatment  of  2,08l  miles  of  road- 
side with  erosion  control  measures;  and  construction  of  6,121  small  sediment 
control  structures.  Over  the  past  five  years  an  average  of  30,000,000  trees 
have  been  planted  each  year  within  the  Yazoo  watershed. 

As  of  June  30,  1961,  a total  of  55  floodwater  retarding  structures  had  been 
completed.  Another  17  structures  had  been  contracted  and  18  more  were  designed. 
Other  structural  measures  completed  include  85  large  stabilization  and  sediment 
control  structures,  550  miles  of  stream  Channel  improvement,  including  excava- 
tion, bank  stabilization,  jetties,  clearing,  and  snagging.  Seventeen  construc- 
tion contracts,  involving  14.7  floodwater  retarding  dams  and  four  channel  improve^ 
ment  projects,  are  scheduled  for  1962  fiscal  year. 

Very  good  progress  is  being  made  in  securing  easem.ents.  Local  water  management 
districts  are  taking  the  iriitiative  in  acq-uiring  easements  and  in  most  sub- 
watersheds are  proposing  to  purchase  them.  In  a few  cases,  however,  condem- 
nation proceedings  will  be  necessary,  Indian  Cpeek  subwatershed  in  Panola 
County  and  Askalmore  Creek  in  Tallahatchie  County  have  secured  loans  and 
necessary  court  action  to  clear  all  easements  required  for  construction  in 
early  fiscal  year  1962. 

The  installed  land  treatment  and  struct'oral  measures  have  been  tested  and  their 
effectiveness  proved.  On  February  18  and  19,  1961,  a heavy  rainstorm  crossed 
the  Yazoo  River  watershed.  Over  a five-county  area  the  rainfall  ranged  from 
8 to  10  inches.  Forty- five  floodwater  retarding  structures  had  been  completed 
in  this  area  prior  to  the  storm,  and  there  was  no  flooding  immediately  below 
any  of  these  stmctures.  Had  these  meas'ures  not  been  installed  there  would 
have  been  extensive  damage.  In  the  Bogus  Creek  subwatershed,  comprising 
161,000  acres,  where  20  stmctures  had  been  completed,  there  was  also  no 
flooding.  This  storm  would  have  flooded  over  10,000  acres  and  caused  extensive 
damages  before  the  dams  were  completed.  The  program  has  also  been  very 
effective  in  other  subwatersheds  where  the  work  is  installed. 
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Works  of  Improvement  Installed  in  the  Eleven  Authorized  Watersheds 


1961  Accoitplishments  (Actual) 

Total  on 

Type  of  Inprovement 

Unit 

With  Flood 
Prevention  F\mds 

With  Conservation 
Operations  Funds 

the  land 

6/30/61 

Structiiral  Measiires: 

Floodvater  retarding 

structures  

No. 

163 

1,120 

Stat.  So  Sed.  Control  Strs.  .. 

No. 

38 

— 

889 

Silt  and  detris  basins  

No. 

3 

-- 

249 

Oilt.l  pt  r'nnst'ninti  on  ......... 

Miles 

11 

Grassed  waterways  

Acres 

112 

— 

301 

Channel  stablization  

Miles 

T 

-- 

228 

Channel  improvement  

Miles 

37 

— 

1,097 

Diversion  construction  ...... 

Miles 

1 

— 

95 

Levees  and  dikes  

Miles 





32 

21 

Channel  excavation  

Miles 

1 

Roadside  erosion  control  .... 

Miles 

216 

-> 

3,098 

Revegetation  

Acres 

14,150 

— 

364,023 

Land  Treatment  Measures: 

Contour  farming  

Acres 

119,9^1 

160,803 

2,201,599 

Cover  cropping  

Acres 

110,712 

120,870 

724,121 

Crop  residue  utilization  .... 

Acres 

198,758 

226,098 

1,764,547 

Diversion  construction  

Miles 

116 

123 

7,218 

Erosion  control  str 

No. 

767 

145 

11,010 

Pasture  planting  

Acres 

68,490 

55,191 

1,122,937 

Pond  construction  

No. 

967 

1,536 

70,503 

Range  seeding  

Acres 

15,374 

21,875 

486,464 

Stripcropping  

Acres 

1,538 

2,442 

55,359 

Stubble  m-ulching  

Acres 

24,611 

35,201 

94,708 

Terracing  

Miles 

891 

895 

71,777 

Tree  planting 

Acres 

10,455 

3,072 

105,929 

Watenmy  development  

Acres 

1,736 

1,318 

54,639 

Wildlife  area  irrprovement  . . . 

Acres 

1,082 

1,063 

176,758 

Woodland  protection  

Acres 

22,222 

14,620 

1,056,786 

Iiiprovement  cutting  

Acres 

3,894 

6,888 

132,741 

Forest  Fire  Control: 

(a)  Fire  control  roads, 

trails  and  fire  breaks. 

Miles 

17 

^ 660 

(b)  Structures  

No. 

4 

-- 

134 

(c)  Heliports  and  Helispots  . 

No. 

-- 

-- 

377 

(d)  Mobile  equipment  

No. 

1 

-- 

33 

(e)  Permanent  radio 

installations  

No. 

1 

209 

(f)  Telephone  lines  

Miles 

— 

— 

231 
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Emergency  Measures 

Section  216  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  19^0  authorizes  the  emergency  treatment 
of  watersheds  impaired  by  fire  or  other  similar  disasters  to  prevent  loss  of 
life  or  serious  flood  and  sediment  damage.  Ten  such  watersheds  involving  l|0,l85 
acres  of  newly  burned  forest  and  rangeland  were  treated  during  the  fiscal  year 
1961  at  a total  cost  of  approximately  $lij.3,569.  Local  beneficiaries  contributed 
about  $20,200  and  the  Federal  Government  financed  the  remaining  $123,369  from 
flood  prevention  funds  for  "emergency  measures." 

All  of  the  areas  treated  were  located  in  Southern  California.  Most  were  on 
national  forest  land.  Approximately  271,290  pounds  of  rapid  growing  mustard, 
rye  grass,  brome,  and  other  grasses  were  sown  by  airplane  or  helicopter  to 
provide  an  immediate  protective  cover  over  most  of  the  burned  acres. 

Progress  in  Basic’ Data  Collection 

The  Southern  Forest  Experiment  Station  of  the  Forest  Service  continued  work  on 
the  collection,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of  basic  surface  runoff  data  and 
erosion  conditions  as  related  to  slope  and  forest  cover  conditions  in  the 
Little  Tallahatchie  and  Yazoo  River  Flood  Prevention  Projects  in  liississippi. 

The  collection  of  basic  data  is  done  by  Forest  Service  personnel  assigned  to 
these  projects.  Analysis  and  interpretation  is  being  done  by  the  experiment 
station  as  a contribution  to  the  project  programs.  Information  of  this  nature 
is  urgently  needed,  and  as  results  are  obtained,  they  are  being  used  by  tech- 
nicians to  improve  the  design  of  land  treatment  and  structural  measures. 

Facilities  used  to  obtain  basic  data  include  stream  gages,  precipitation  gages, 
and  sediment  sampling  stations  in  nine  small  watersheds.  Three  of  these  small 
natural  drainage  units  are  located  in  each  of  the  following  cover  types:  (1) 

abandoned,  actively  eroding,  formerly  cultivated  lands  which  are  reverting  to 
forest  coverj  (2)  depleted  upland  hardwood  forest j and  (3)  loblolly  pine  planted 
over  20  years  ago  on  abandoned  cropland. 

LOANS  AND  RELATED  EXPENSE 

Under  Section  8 of  Public  Law  566,  83rd  Congress,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  IOI8, 
8Uth  Congress,  and  Public  Law  i|68  of  the  86th  Congress,  loans  are  authorized  to 
be  made  to  local  organizations  to  finance  the  local  share  of  the  cost  of  instal- 
ling planned  works  of  improvement  in  the  11  watersheds  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  December  22,  19UU.  The  Farmers  Home  Administration  is  respon- 
sible for  making  these  loans.  The  loans  will  be  made  for  acquisition  of  land, 
easements  and  rights-of-way  which  the  local  organizations  find  they  must  pur- 
chase, and  for  the  allocated  local  share  of  the  cost  of  multiple- purpose 
projects,  including  organizational  expenses  and  legal  costs.  Three  loans  amount- 
ing to  $l,655,OCC  have  been  approved  to  sponsoring  organizations  in  the  11 
authorized  watersheds  as  of  June  3C,  I96I,  There  are  six  other  applications 
totaling  $785, OCC  on  hand.  Two  of  the  approved  loans  and  one  of  the  pending 
applications  include  funds  for  incorporating  municipal  water  storage  in  flood- 
water  retarding  structures.  The  other  applications  were  all  from  drainage 
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districts  requesting  funds  for  legal  fees  and  the  acquisition  of  lands,  ease- 
ments and  rights-of-way.  Following  are  representative  examples  of  the  loans 
approved  in  the  authorized  watersheds; 

1.  City  of  Brady,  Texas  (Middle  Colorado  River  Watershed);  The  first 
loan  made  to  a sponsor  in  one  of  the  11  authorized  watersheds  was 
made  in  the  amount  of  $1,1485,000  to  the  City  of  Brady  to  provide 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  land,  relocation  of  a railroad  in  the 
reservoir  area,  legal  expenses  and  the  city’s  share  of  construc- 
tion and  engineering  costs.  Structural  measures  to  be  installed 
include  a multiple-purpose  reservoir  to  provide  66,000  acre- feet 
for  flood  control  and  24,000  acre- feet  for  municipal  water  storage, 

2,  Askalmore  Drainage  District  Number  One,  Miss.  (Yazoo  River  Watershed) 
A loan  of  $70,000  was  made  to  the  Askalmore  Drainage  District  Number 
One  to  pay  costs  of  land  acquisition,  legal  fees,  and  preliminary 
expenses  to  construct  7 floodwater  retarding  structures  and  diversion 
ditches.  Improvements  proposed  will  provide  substantial  flood 
prevention  and  drainage  benefits  to  20,792  acres. 
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PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES  AND  AIRCRAFT 
Purchase  of  passenger  motor  vehicles 

During  fiscaJ.  year  I963  it  is  proposed  to  replace  137  passenger  cars,  I8 
of  which  are  station  vagons,  all  of  which  will  meet  replacement  standards. 
It  is  also  proposed  to  purchase  k-2  additional  passenger  cars.  In  a fev 
instances  due  to  actual  program  needs,  it  may  he  necessary  to  substitute 
a sedan  for  a station  wagon  or  vice  versa  at  the  time  orders  are  placed 
which  could  make  a minor  change  in  the  relative  number  of  sedans  and 
station  wagons  shown,  but  this  would  not  change  the  total,  nxmiber  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles  scheduled  for  replacement  and  addition. 

Based  on  the  planned  schedule  of  replacements  and  piirchase  of  additions, 
the  Forest  Service  will  have  a total  of  67O  passenger  vehicles,  includ- 
ing 3 busses,  in  fiscal  1963 • On  analysis  of  vehicle  use  and  age  pattern, 
the  fleet  is  expected  to  include  232  \mits  which  will  meet  or  exceed 
replacement  standards  before  replacements  are  received. 

As  of  June  30,  19^1,  the  age  and  mileage  classes  of  the  Forest  Service 
net  active  fleet  exclusive  of  3 busses  were; 

Age  Data  Mileage  Data 

Year  Model  No.  of  Vehicles  Lifetime  Mileage  No.  of  Vehicles 

1956  or 
older 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

Total 

Use  of  vehic3.es 

Passenger  motor  vehicles  are  used  by  (l)  forest  officers  in  the  protection, 
utilization,  management,  and  development  of  the  national  forests  and  land 
utilization  projects  and  in  the  program  for  control  of  forest  pests;  (2) 
research  technicians  on  experimental  forests  and  ranges,  on  field  research 
projects  and  forest  surveys;  (3)  foresters  engaged  in  carrying  out  the 
laws  providing  for  State  and  private  forestry  cooperation;  and  (4)  regional 
office  field-going  administrative  officers  in  performing,  directing,  and 
inspecting  field  work. 

The  Forest  Service  is  essentially  a field  organization  and  its  passenger 
motor  vehicles  are  located,  mainly  at  regional,  national  forest,  and 
ranger  district  headquarters,  and  experimental  forests  and  ranges.  There 
are  over  232  million  acres  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  national 
forests.  About  k35  million  acres  of  State  and  private  forest  land  are 
included  wiuhin  the  areas  which  benefit  from  Federal  participation  in  the 
cooperative  forest  program.  Much  of  this  area  is  without  common  carrier 


115 

80,000  to 

100,000 

7 

117 

60,000  to 

80,000 

110 

123 

i^0,000  to 

60,000 

175 

83 

20,000  to 

40,000 

l4l 

75 

0 to 

20,000 

178 

98 

Total 

TH 
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service,  and  most  forest  ?<reas  and  research  centers  are  remote  from 
comm.ercial  travel  routes,  requiring  extensive  use  of  motor  vehicles  as 
a means  of  transportation,  ‘rne  major  portion  of  transportation  needs, 
particularly  at  forest  regional,  and  supe2n/-isor  levels  and  at  other 
larger  headquarters,  involves  multiple  passenger  use  and  can  be  more 
expeditiously  and  economically  met  by  use  of  sedans  and  station  vagons 
than  by  other  types  of  vehicles. 

Justification  of  replacements 


Dependability  of  passenger  vehicles  is  an  important  factor  in  keeping 
work  programs  on  schediile  and  in  meeting  emergencies.  Vehicle  break- 
downs while  on  field  travel  cause  disruptions  and  delays  in  field  work 
as  vrell  as  loss  of  effective  work  time  of  employees.  The  continued  use 
of  over -age  equipraent  is  undesirable  from  a safety  staiidpoint  since  most 
of  it  is  operated  over  rou^i  narrow  Td.nding  roads  in  mountainous  country 
undei'  adverse  conditions,  lids  use  generally  resiilts  in  excessive 
operating  and  repair  expei^tses  wh.en  vehicles  reach  or  exceed  replacement 
standards . 

In  order  to  maintain  passenger  cars  in  a safe  and  satisfactory  operating 
condition,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Forest  Service  to  schedule  periodic 
preventive  maintenance  inspections,  services,  and  tune-ups  to  reduce 
the  necessity  for  costly  repairs  and  major  overhauls,  and  to  minimize 
lost  time  resulting  from  field  breakdowns. 

It  is  desirable  to  maintain  a reasonable  balance  in  th.e  age  class  of  the 
passenger  vehicle  inventoiy.  Hie  age  class  dists-dbution  is  based  upon 
conforming  with  "replacement  stcnd.'ards  ^dziGil  recognize  tha.t  some  units 
■Kdll  be  retired  under  the  age  standard  and  others  under  the  use  standard. 
Prescribed  replacerjent  standards,  althou^  applicable,  are  not  always 
appropriate  for  all  Forest  Service  vehicles  because  of  the  wide  range  of 
opera,ting  conditions  and  the  compara,tively  short  field  season  in  many 
of  the  national  forests  a,t  hi^.er  eleva,tions . Decision  on  replacement 
of  x^assenger  vehicles  whiac  .reach  replacement  a-ge  is  based  on  an  appraisal, 
of  ea,ch  unit.  Hils  Invol.ves  a,  review  of  the  history  record  combined  'vdth 
a mechanical  inspection  of  the  vehicle’s  condition  and  repair  liability. 
V(he.n  such  appraisa.1  indicates  that  the  vehicle  is  satisfactory  for  fiirther 
service  without  unreasonable  repair  e:xpenditures , it  is  retained  and 
assigned  to  li^_ter  work,  even  th.ou^'i  such  action  tends  to  upset  the  age 
standards  for  the  fl.ee t iiT’/enuorj^. 

Hie  vehicles  selected  for  repl.a,cement  ai'e  those  ■which  cannot  be  operated 
another  sea,son  without  e.xcessive  repair  eiqiense,  Hiey  are  unsatisfactory 
for  further  use  bo-th  as  to  safety  and  mechsnieal  condition,  Hie  passenger 
car  replacements  requested  for  fiscal  year  I963  exceel  the  number  reqaested 
in  fiscal  year  I962  by  only  2 units,  Hie  increased  replacement  author- 
ization to  a total  of  137  un.its  compared  with  135  in  fiscal  year  I962  is 
within  the  normal  annual  repl.acement  standards  prescribed  by  General 
Services  A>di!inistration, 
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Essentially  all  passenger  vehicles  are  pooled  for  use  by  all  activities 
with  replacement  of  pooled  units  financed  from  a Working  Capital  Fund. 
All  appropriations  reimburse  this  fund  in  ratio  to  use  of  vehicles  on 
activities  financed  by  the  respective  appropriations. 

Justification  of  the  additional  vehicles 


Tb.e  Forest  Service  analyzes  current  work  plans  and  programs  in  determin- 
ing its  cversill  passenger  car  requirements.  This  an.alysis  includes  a 
careful  study  of  the  number  of  vehicles  needed  at  each  field  station, 
using  as  a guiding  principle  the  ownership  of  only  the  minimum  number  of 
dependable  units  required  to  serve  programs  for  which  funds  are  budgeted. 
Also,  it  is  Forest  Service  policy  to  utilize  Inter-Agency  Motor  Pools 
of  the  General  Service  Administration  or  commercial  car  rental  services 
to  the  fullest  practicable  extent.  Passenger  car  use  is  restricted  and 
is  integrated  with  various  activities  so  as  to  attain  good  utilization 
of  aJ.1  vehicles.  During  the  past  several  years,  there  has  been  a steady 
reduction  in  the  number  of  passenger  cars  mmed  by  the  Forest  Service. 

Tliis  has  been  possible  because  of  better  utilization  practices  and 
through  the  assistance  of  Inter-Agency  Motor  Pools.  Because  of  this 
reduction,  it  is  becoming  more  difficult  to  meet  requirements  for 
passenger  car  transportation  resu3.ting  from  increasing  job  loads.  Expand- 
ing activities  in  research,  timber  sales,  public  use  of  recreational 
facilities,  fire  protection  and  other  land  management  activities,  are 
increasing  the  need  for  more  passenger  cars.  These  increacing  needs  are 
being  met  in  some  areas  through  greater  use  of  Inter-Agency  Motor  Pool 
vehicles.  These  pools,  however,  serve  only  very  small  parts  of  the 
total  land  area  administered  by  the  Forest  Service j therefore,  increasing 
requirements  for  passenger  car  transportation  in  several  areas  cannot  be 
fully  met  except  throu^  purchase  of  additional  units  for  the  Forest 
Service  fleet. 

Replacement  and  addition  of  aircraft 

The  1963  estimates  propose  replacement  of  one  aircraft  by  p-’orchase,  four 
by  transfer  from  other  agencies  as  available,  and  addition  of  two  air- 
craft by  purchase  or  transfer.  The  Forest  Service  currently  has  58 
aircra-ft: 

12  light  reconnaissance  airplanes 

16  medl’>Jim-  and  heavy ' cai’go  and  transport  airplanes 
(10  medium  j 6 heavy) 

23  T-3^B  lead  airplanes  (2 -place  scout) 

k bomber -type  airplanes  (chemical  tankers) 

1 helicopter 

2 forest  spray  a,irplanes  (Stearman  and  'IBM) 

The  reconnaissance  and  transport  aircraft  are  used  primarily  to  transport 
firef inters,  smoke jimipers,  administrative  personnel,  equipment  and 
supplies  to  remote  and  inaccessible  areas  where  commercial  service  is 
inadequate,  or  not  available  for  detection  and  suppression  of  forest  fires. 
They  ane  also  used  to  locate  and  survey  timber  stand  and  vegetation  condi- 
tions such  as  insect  infestations,  blowdown,  diseased  areas  and  undesirable 
species,  and  to  appraise  resources  and  dama.ge  and  evaluate  effectiveness 
of  control. 
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llie  T-3^B  "leaxi"  a,ircraft  are  used  primarily  by  air  attack  bosses  to  direct 
erd  control  the  dropp5.ng  of  fire  retardants  on  forest  fires  by  more  than 
150  tanlcer  aircraft  (mostly  contracted  from  private  owners). 

Hhe  bomber -type  aircraft  are  used  as  air  tankers  for  bulk  dropping  of 
retardants  on  forest  fires ^ training  Forest  Service  personnel  as  lead 
plane  pilots  and  developing  and  testing  new  and  improved  methods  of 
di’opping  fire  retardants. 

I!he  helicopter  is  used  for  training  forest  personnel  in  tactical  use  of 
helicopters  and  experimental  development  of  techniques  and  equipment  for 
direct  tactical  suppression  of  forest  fires. 

nihe  tm)  additional  aircraft  requested  -will  be  one  medium  and  one  large 
cargo  and  persojinel  transport  airplanes . The  need  for  the  additional 
large  aircraft  restilts  from  the  rapid  increase  in  use  of  aircraft 
primarily  for  fire  suppression  and  the  lack  of  suitable  aircraft  avail- 
able from  commercial  sources.  During  the  past  two  years  well  trained, 
hi^ly  mobile,  self-sufficient  2o-men  firefi^ting  crews  were  established 
at  strategically  located  bases  in  the  western  states.  These  crews  are 
transported  by  aircraft  to  bolster  suppression  forces  when  initial 
attack  fails  or  critical  conditions  develop  anywhere  in  the  West.  Com- 
mercial so'iorces  are  frequently  ‘inable  to  provide  timely  and  suitable  air- 
craft services  required  for  the  mobile  crews  and  transportation  of  over- 
head. firefigj-'iters  as  needed.  Ttie  additional  medium  size  aircraft  will 
be  used  primarily  for  drojiping  smoke  jumpers  and  paracargo.  Increased 
use  of  jumpers  and  rapid  retrieving  of  them  by  helicopters  for  additional 
j-amps  requires  additional,  aircraft. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  purcha,se  a replacement  for  one  recorjcaissance 
aircraft  which  ha,s  reached  a:.i  a,ge  and  total  number  of  flying  hours  on  the 
air  frame  mere  in  is  uneconomii'jal  to  overhaul,  or  modernize  it  to  meet 
Civil  Air  Regulation  airwt./rthiness  requirements.  Forest  Service  aircraft 
are  operated  to  a large  extent  over  a rou^.  mountainous  terrain  where 
landing  fields  are  poor  and  few.  It  is  especially  important  that  these 
aircraft  be  maintained  for  maximum  performance  and  dependability  to 
provide  ait  adequate  standard  of  safety.  The  replacement  will  be  a new 
li^.t  twin  engine  aircraft  which  Trill  provide  greater  efficiency  and 
increased  safety  In  case  of  engine  failure  thacc  the  present  single 
ejigine  aircraft  now  affords. 

Other  aircraft  currently  in  use  irisy  be  replaced  as  ne'oer  and  more 
suitable  mofcjs  and  types  bscomie  available  from  military  services  as 
excess  property,  Qhey  woul.d  be  obtained  on  transfer  without  reimb-orse- 
ment.  and  would  not  increase  the  fleet  beyond  60  aircraft.  The  majority 
nf  current  Forest  Serrrice  aircraft  were  manufactured  during  World  War  II 
and  obta.in.ed  from  militan'y  surplus.  Most  of  these  planes  have  nearly 
reached  their  limit  cf  useful,  age.  'T;:e  military  services  now  have 
aircraft  tAjIcu  have  more  potential  suitability  for  Forest  Service  work 
Uiat  ma;p  become  -surplus  in  the  .neai^  future , At  present  one  reconnaiss- 
ance and  surrrey  a-irci’aft  and  a I.arge  cargo  and  personnel  transport  have 
reached  the  limit  cf  economical  use;Polness. 


